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PREFACE 



TO 



THE TRAGEDIES. 



I AM desirous to anticipate a censure which the 
critical reader will be ready to bring forward on the 
apparent inconsistency between the contents of 
this volume, composed of dramatic pieces, and seve- 
ral sentiments not unfrequently introduced in some 
of the other volumes, . respecting the dangerous 
tendency of certain public amusements, in which 
dramatic entertaidments will be naturally included. 
The candid reader will be able to solve the paradox, 
when it is intimated at what different periods of life 
these different pieces were written. The dates, if 
they were regularly preserved, would explain that 
the seeming disagreement does not involve a contra- 
diction, as it proceeds not from an inconsistency, 
but from a revolution in the sentiments of the 
author. 

From my youthful course of reading, and early 
habits of society and conversation, aided, perhaps, 
by that natural but secret bias which the inclina- 
tion gives to the judgment, I had been led to enter- 
tain that common, but, as I must now think, delusive 
and groundless hope, that the stage, under certain 
regulations, might be converted into a school of 
virtue ; and thus, like many others, inferred, by a 
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seemingly reasonable conclusion, that tliough a bad 
play would always be a bad thing, yet the repre- 
sentation of a good one might become not only 
harmless, but useful ; and tliat it required nothing 
more than a correct jndgment and a critical selec- 
tion, to transform a pernicious pleasure into a pro- 
fitable entertainment. 

On these grounds, (while, perhaps, as was inti- 
mated above, it was nothing more than the indul- 
gence of a propensity,) 1 was led to flatter myself 
it might be rendering that inferior service to society 
which the fabricator of safe and innocent amuse- 
ments may reasonably be supposed to confer, to 
attempt some theatrical compositions, which, what- 
ever other defects might be justly imputable to 
them, should at least be found to have been written 
on the side of virtue and modesty; and which 
should neither hold out any corrupt image to the 
mind, nor any impure description to the fancy. 

As the following pieces were written and per- 
formed at an early period of my life, under the 
above impressions, I feel it a kind of duty (implor- 
ing pardon for the unavoidable egotism to which it 
leads,) not to send them afresh into the world in 
this collection, without prefixing to them a candid 
declaration of my altered view. In so doing, I am 
full y aware that I equally subject raysel f to the opposite 
censures of two different classes of readers, one of 
which will think that the best evidence of my sin- 
cerity would have been the suppression of the trage- 
dies themselves, while the other will reprobate the 
change of sentiment which gives birth to the qualify- 
ing preface. 

I should, perhaps, have been inclined to adopt 
the first of ttiese two opinions, had it not occurred 
to me that the suppression would be thought dis- 
ingenuous ; and had I not been also desirous of 
grounding on the publication, though in a vei-y 
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cursory manner, my sentiments on the general ten- 
dency of the drama ; for it appeared but fair and 
candid to include in tliis view my own composi- 
tions ; and thus, in some measure, though without 
adverting to them, to involve myself in the general 
object of my own animadversions. 

I am not even now about to controvert the asser- 
tion of some of the ablest critics, that a well-written 
tragedy is, perhaps, one of the noblest efforts of the 
human mind — I am not even now about to deny, 
that of all public amusements, it is the most in- 
teresting, the most intellectual, and the most accom- 
modated to the tastes and capacities of a rational 
being ; nay, that it is almost the only one which has 
mind for its object ; which has the combined advan- 
tage of addressing itself to the imagination, the 
judgment, and the heart ; that it is the only public 
diversion which calls out the higher energies of the 
understanding in the composition, and awakens the 
most lively and natural feelings of the heart in the 
representation. 

With all this decided superiority in point of 
mental pleasure which the stage possesses over 
every other species of public entertainment, it is 
not to be wondered at that its admirers and advo- 
cates, even the most respectable, should cherish a 
hope, that, under certain restrictions, and under an 
improved form, it might be made to contribute to 
instruction as well as to pleasure ; and it is on this 
plausible ground that we have heard so many in- 
genious defences of this species of amusement. 

What the stage might be under another and an 
imaginary state of things, it is not very easy for us 
to know, and therefore not very important to in- 
quire. Nor is it, indeed, the soundest logic to argue 
on the possible goodness of a thing, which, in the 
present circumstances of society, is doing positive 
evil, from the imagined good that thing might be 

b2 
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conjectured to produce in a supposed state of un- 
attainable improvement. Would it not be more 
safe and simple to determine our judgment as to 
the character of the thing in question, on the more 
visible, and therefore more rational grounds of its 
actual state, and from the effects which it is known 
to produce in that state? 

For, unfortunately, this Utopian good cannot be 
produced, until not only the stage itself has under- 
gone a complete purification, but until the audience 
shall be purified also. For we must first suppose a 
state of society in which the spectators will be dis- 
posed to relish all that is pure, and to reprobate all 
that is corrupt, before the system of a pure and 
uncorrupt theatre can be adopted with any reason- 
able hope of success. There must always be a con- 
gruity between the taste of the spectator and the 
nature of the spectacle, in order to effect that point 
of union which can produce pleasure : for it must 
be remembered that people go to a play, not to be 
instructed, but to be pleased. As we do not send 
the blind to an exhibition of pictures, nor the deaf 
to a concert, so it would be leaving the projected 
plan of a pure stage in a state of imperfection, 
unless the general corruption of human nature itself 
were so reformed as to render the amusements of a 
perfectly purified stage palatable. If the sentiments 
and passions exhibited were no longer accommo- 
dated to the sentiments and passions of the audience, 
corrupt nature would soon withdraw itself from the 
vapid and inappropriate amusement; and thin, I 
will not say empty, benches would too probably be 
the reward of toe conscientious reformer. 

Far be it from me to wish to restore that obsolete 
rubbish of ignorance and folly with which the 
monkish legends furnished out the rude materials of 
our early drama : I mean those uncouth pieces, in 
j^hich, under the titles of mysteries and moralities^ 
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the most sacred persons were introduced as inter- 
locutors ; in which, events too solemn for exhibition, 
and subjects too awful for detail, were brought 
before the audience with a formal gravity more 
offensive than levity itself. The superstitions of 
the cloister were considered as suitable topics for 
the diversions of the stage; and celestial intelli- 
gences, uttering the sentiments and language, and 
blended with the buffooneries, of Bartholomew fair, 
were regarded as appropriate subjects of merry- 
making for a hdfliday audience. But from this 
holy mummery, at which piety, taste, and common 
sense would be equally revolted, I return to the 
existing state of things.* 

I have never perused any of those treatises, ex- 
cellent as some of them are said to be, which pious 
divines have written against the pernicious tendency 
of theatrical entertainments. The convictions of 
my mind have arisen solely from experience and 
observation. I shall not, therefore, go over the 
well-trodden ground of those who have inveighed, 
with too much justice, against the immoral lives of 
too many stage professors, allowing always for some 
very honourable exceptions. I shall not remark on 
the gross and palpable corruptions of those plays 
which are obviously written with an open disregard 
to all purity and virtue: nor shall I attempt to 
shew whether any very material advantage would 

* An enthusiut to the literature of my own country, and so 
Jealous of its fame as grudgingly to allow its compacative in- 
feriority in any one instance, I am yet compelled to acknow- 
ledge, tliat, as far as my slender reading enables me to form a 
Judgment, the English dramatic poets are in general more licen- 
tious than those of most other countries. In that profligate 
reign, 

When all the Muses were debauched at court, 

the stage attained its highest degree of dissoluteness. Mr. Garriclc 
did a great deal towards its purification. It is said not to have 
since kept the ground it then gained. 
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arise to the vain and the dissipated, were they to 
exclude the theatre from its turn in their undis- 
criminated round of promiscuous pleasure. Bat I 
would coolly and respectfully address a few words 
to those many worthy and conscientious persons, 
who would not, perhaps, so early and incautiously 
expose their youthful offspring to the temptations of 
an amusement, of which they themselves could be 
brought to see and to feel the existence. 

The question, then, which with great deference I 
would propose, is not whether those who risk every 
thing may not risk this also ; but whether the more 
correct and considerate Christian might not find it 
worth while to consider if the amusement in question 
be entirely compatible with his avowed character ? 
whether it be entirely consistent with the clearer 
views of one who professes to live in the sure and 
certain hope of that immortality which is brought to 
light by the gospel ? 

For, however weighty the arguments in favour of 
the superior rationality of plays may be found in 
the scale, when a rational being puts one amuse- 
ment in the balance against another ; however fairly 
he may exalt the stage against other diversions, as 
being more adapted to a man of sense; yet this, 
perhaps, will not quite vindicate it in the opinion 
of the more scrupulous Christian, who will not allow 
himself to think that of two evils either may be 
chosen. His amusements must be blameless, as 
well as ingenious ; safe, as well as rational ; moral, 
as well as intellectual. They must have nothing in 
them which may be likely to excite any of the 
tempers which it is his daily task to subdue ; any ot 
the passions which it is his constant business to keep 
in order. His chosen amusements must not de- 
liberately add to the "weight" which he is com- 
manded **to lay aside;" they should not irritate 
the <* besetting sin" against which he is struggling ; 
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they should not obstruct that '^ spiritual minded- 
ness" which he is told "is life and peace;" they 
should not inflame that *' lust of the flesh, that lust 
of the eye, and that pride of life," which he is for* 
bidden to gratify. A religious person, who occa-> 
sionally indulges in an amusement not consonant 
to his general views and pursuits, inconceivably 
increases his own difficulties^ by whetting tastes, 
and exciting appetites, which it will cut him out so 
much work to counteract, as will greatly over- 
balance, in a conscientious mind, the short and 
trivial enjoyment. I speak now on the mere ques- 
tion of pleasure. Nay, the more keen his relish for 
the amusement, the more exquisite his discernment 
of the beauties of composition or the graces of 
action may be, the more prudent he may perhaps 
find it to deny himself the gratification which is 
enjoyed at the slightest hazard of his higher in- 
terests; a gratification which to him will be the 
more dangerous, in proportion as it is more poign- 
antly felt. 

A Christian, in our days, is seldom called in his 
ordinary course to great and signal sacrifices, to 
very striking and very ostensible renunciations ; but 
he is daily called to a quiet, uniform, constant series 
of self-denial in small things. A dangerous and 
bewitching, especially if it be not a disreputable 
pleasure, may perhaps have a just place among 
those sacrifices : and, if he be really in earnest, he 
will not think it too much to renounce such petty 
enjoyments, were it only from the single considera- 
tion that it is well to seize every little occasion 
which occurs of evidencing to himself that he is 
constantly on the watch; and of proving to the 
world, that in small things, as well as in great, he 
is a follower of Him who " pleased not himself." 

Little, unobserved, and unostentatious absti- 
nencies, are among the silent deeds of his daily 
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warfare. And whoever brings himself to exercise 
this habitual self-denial, even in doubtful cases, 
will soon learn from happy experience, that in many 
instances abstinence is much more easily practised 
than temperance. There is in this case no excited 
sensibility to allay ; there is no occasional remorse 
to be quieted ; there is no lost ground to be re- 
covered, no difficult backing out, only to get again 
to the same place where we were before. This 
observation adopted into practice might, it is pre- 
sumed, effectually abolish the qualifying language 
of many of the more sober frequenters of the theatre, 
''that they go but seldom^ and never but to a 
good play." We give these moderate and discreet 
persons all due praise for comparative sobriety. 
But while they go at all, the principle is the same ; 
for they sanction, by going sometimes, a diversion 
which is not to be defended on strict Christian 
principles. Indeed, their acknowledging, that it 
should be but sparingly frequented, probably arises 
from a conviction that it is not quite right. 

I have already remarked, that it is not the object 
of this address to pursue the usual track of attacking 
bad plays, of which the more prudent and virtuous 
seldom vindicate the principle, though they do not 
always scrupulously avoid attending the exhibition . I 
impose rather on myself the unpopular task of ani- 
madverting on the dangerous enects of those which 
come under the description of good plays ; for from 
those chiefly arises the danger (if danger there be) 
to good people. 

Now, with all the allowed superiority justly 
ascribed to pieces of a better cast, it does not seem to 
be a complete justification of the amusement, that the 
play in question is more chaste in the sentiment, 
more pure in the expression, and more moral in the 
tendency, than those which are avowedly objection- 
able ; though I readily concede all the degrees of 
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distinction, aiid very important they are, between 
such compositions and those of the opposite charac- 
ter. But the point for which I am contending is of 
another and of a distinct nature ; namely, that 
there will, generally speaking, still remain, even in 
tragedies, otherwise the most unexceptionable, pro*- 
vided tliey are sufficiently impassioned to produce a 
powerful effect on the feelings, and have spirit 
enough to deserve to become popular ; there will still 
remain an essential radical defect. What I insist 
on is, that there, almost inevitably, runs through 
the whole web of the tragic drama, (for to this least 
blameable half of stage composition I confine my 
remarks, as against comedy still stronger objections 
may be urged,) a prominent thread of false prin- 
ciple. It is generally the leading object of the poet 
to erect a standard of honour in direct opposition 
to the standard of Christianity; and this is not 
done subordinately, incidentally, occasionally ; but 
worldly honour is the very soul, and spirit, and 
life-giving principle of the drama. Honouir is the 
religion of tragedy. It is her moral and political 
law. Her dictactes form its institutes. Fear and 
shame are the capital crimes in her code. Against 
these, all the eloquence of her most powerful 
pleaders, against these her penal statutes, pistol, 
sword, and poison, are in full force. Injured 
honour can only be vindicated at the point of the 
sword ; the stains of injured reputation can only be 
washed out in blood. Love, jealousy, hatred, am- 
bition, pride, revenge, are too often elevated into 
the rank of splendid virtues, and form a dazzling 
system of worldly morality, in direct contradiction 
to the spirit of that religion whose characteristics 
are ^* charity, meekness, peaceableness, long-suffer- 
^^^9 gentleness, forgiveness." <<The fruits of the 
Spirit," and the fruits of the stage, if the parallel 
were followed up, as it might easily be, would per- 
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haps exhibit as pointed a contrast as human imagi- 
nation could conceive. 

I by no means pretend to assert that religion is 
excluded from tragedies ; it is often incidentally 
introduced ; and many a period is beautifully 
turned, and many a moral is exquisitely pointed, 
with the finest sentiments of piety. But the single 
grains of this counteracting principle, scattered up 
and down the piece, do not extend their antiseptic 
property in a sufficient degree to preserve from 
corruption the body of a work^ the general spirit 
and leading tempers of which, as was said above, 
are evidently not drawn from that meek religion, 
the very essence of which consists in '^ casting down 
high imaginations f ' while, on the other hand, the 
leaven of the predominating evil secretly works and 
insinuates itself, till the whole mass becomes im* 
pregnated by the pervading principle. Now, if the 
directing principle be unsound, the virtues growing 
out of it will be unsound also ; and no subordinate 
merit, no collateral excellencies, can operate with 
effectual potency against an evil which is of prime 
and fundamental force and energy, and which forms 
the very essence of the work. 

A learned and witty friend, who thought dif- 
ferently on this subject, once asked me if I went so 
far as to think it necessary to try the merit of a 
song or a play by the ten commandments. To this 
may we not venture to answer, that neither a song 
nor a play should at least contain any thing hostile 
to the ten commandments. That, if harmless merri- 
ment be not expected to advance religion, we must 
take care that it do not oppose it ; that if we con- 
cede, that our amusements are not expected to 
make us better than we are, ought we not to con- 
dition that they do not make us worse than they 
find us? If so, then, whatever pleasantry of idea, 
whatever gaiety of sentiment, whatever airiness of 
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expression we innocently admit, should we not 
jealously watch against any unsoundness in the 
general principle, any mischief in the prevailing 
tendency ? 

We cannot be too often reminded, that we are to 
an inconceivable degree the creatures of habit. 
Our tempers are not principally governed, nor our 
characters formed, by single marked actions ; nor is 
the colour of our lives often determined by promi* 
nent detached circumstances ; but the character is 
gradually moulded by a series of seemingly insigni- 
ficant but constantly recurring practices, which, 
incorporated into our habits, become part of our- 
selves. 

Now, as these lesser habits, if they take a wrong 
direction, silently and imperceptibly eat out the very 
heart and life of vigorous virtue, they will be almost 
more sedulously watched by those who are careful 
to keep their consciences tenderly alive to the per- 
ception of sin, (however they may elude the atten- 
tion of ordinary Christians,) than actions which 
deter by bold and decided evil. 

When it is recollected how many young men pitk 
up their habits of thinking and their notions of 
morality from the playhouse, it is not perhaps going 
too far to suspect, that the principles and examples 
exhibited on the stage may contribute in their f^ll 
measure and proportion towards supplying a sort of 
regular aliment to the appetite (how dreadfully 
increased 1) for duelling, and even suicide. For, if 
religion teaches, and experience proves, the immense 
importance to our tempers and morals of a regular 
attendance on public worship, which attendance is 
only required of us one day in a week ; and if it be con- 
sidered now much the heart and mind of the attentive 
hearer become gradually imbued with the principles 
infused by this stated, though unfrequent attend- 
ance ; who, that knows any thing of the nature of 
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the human heart, ¥dll deny how much more deep 
and lasting will be the impression likely to be made 
by a far more frequent attendance at those places, 
where sentiments of a direct contrary tendency are 
exhibited ; exhibited, too, with every addition which 
can charm the ima^nation and captivate the senses. 
Once in a week, it may be, the young minds are 
braced by the invigorating principles of a strict and 
self-denying religion : on the intermediate nights , 
their good resolutions (if such they have made) are 
melted down with all that can relax the soul, and 
dispose it to yield to the temptations s^ainst which 
it was the object of the Sunday's lecture to guard 
and fortify it. In the one case, there is every thing 
held out which can inflame or soothe corrupt nature, 
in opposition to those percepts which, in the other 
case, were directed to subdue it. And this one 
grand and important difference between the two 
cases should never be overlooked, that religious 
instruction, applied to tlie human heart, is seed sowu 
in an uncultivated soil, where much is to be cleared; 
to be broken up, and to be rooted out, before good 
fruit will be produced : whereas the theatrical seed, 
by lighting on the fertile soil prepared by nature 
for the congenial implantation, is likely to shoot 
deep, spread wide, and bring forth fruit in abun- 
dance. 

But, to drop all metaphor. ^They are told— ► 

and from whose mouth do they hear it ? — that 
*' blessed are the poor in spirit, the meek, and the 
peace-makers.^' Will not these, and such like 
humbling propositions, delivered one day in seven 
only, in all the sober and beautiful simplicity of 
our church, with all the force of truth indeed, but 
with all its plainness also, be more than counter- 
balanced by the speedy and much more frequent 
recurrence of the nightly exhibition, whose precise 
object it too often is, not only to preach, but t^ 
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personify doctrines in diametrical and studied oppo- 
sition to poverty of spirit, to purity, to meekness, 
forbearance, and forgiveness. Doctrines, not simply 
expressed, as those of the Sunday are, in the 
naked form of axioms, principles, and precepts, 
but realized, embodied, made alive, fumisned with 
organs, clothed, decorated, brought into lively dis« 
course, into interesting action; enforced with all 
the energy of passion, adorned with all the graces 
of language, and exhibited with every aid of 
emphatical delivery, every attraction of appro- 
priate gesture. To such a complicated temptation i» 
It wise, voluntarily, studiously, unnecessarily, to 
expose frail and erring creatures ? Is not the 
conflict too severe? Is not the competition too 
unequal? 

It is pleaded by the advocates for church music, 
that the organ and its vocal accompaniments assist 
devotion, by enlisting the senses on the side of 
religion ; and it is justly pleaded as an argument 
in favour of both, because the affections may fairly 
and properly derive every honest aid from any thing 
which helps to draw them off from the world to 
God. But is it not equally true, that the same 
species of assistance, in a wrong direction, will 
produce an equally forcible effect in its way, and 
at least equally contribute in drawing off the soul 
from Grod to the world ? I do not presume to say 
that the injury will be inevitable, much less that 
it will be irretrievable ; but I dare repeat, that it is 
exposing feeble virtue to a powerful temptation; 
and to a hazard so great, that were the same reason 
applied to any worldly subject, it would be thought 
a folly to venture on any undertaking where the 
chances against our coming off unhurt were so 
obviously against us. Besides, if we may pursue 
the doctrine of chances a little farther, tqat is at 
best playing a most unprofitable game, where, if 
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we even could be sure that nothing would be lost, 
it is clear to demonstation that nothing can be 
gained ; so that the certain risk is not even coun- 
balanced by the possible success. 

It is not in point to the present design to allude 
to the multitude of theatrical sentiments which 
seem to be written as if in avowed opposition to 
such precepts as ** Swear not at all :" *' He that 
looketh on a woman to lust after her, hath already 
committed adultery in his heart/* &c. &c. We are 
willing to allow that this last offence, at least, is gene- 
rally, 1 would it were invariably, confined to tho:se 
more incorrect dramas which we do not now pro- 
fess to consider. Yet it is to be feared we should 
not find many pieces (are we sure we can find one?) 
entirely exempt from the first heavy charge. And 
it is perhaps one of the most invincible objections 
to many tragedies, otherwise not very exceptionable, 
that the awful and tremendous name of the infinitely 
glorious God is shamefully, and almost incessantly, 
introduced in various scenes, both in the way of 
asseveration and of invocation. 

Besides, the term good and bad play are relative ; 
for we are so little exact in our general definitions, 
that the character given to the piece often takes 
its colour from the character of him who gives it. 
Passages which to the decent moral man, (him I 
mean who is decent and moral on mere worldly 
principles,) are to the " purged eye" of a Christian 
disgusting by their vanity, and offensive by their 
levity, to speak in the gentlest terms. 

But more especially the prime animating spirit 
of many of our more decorous dramas seems to 
furnish a strong contrast to the improved and en- 
larged comment of our Saviour in the New Testa- 
ment, on the Divine prohibition against murder 
in the Old, in the woe denounced against anger, 
as containing in itself the seed and principle of 
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murder; anger, and its too usual concomitant, 
revenge, being the main spring on which some of 
our best tragedies turns. 

The eloquent apologies, and the elaborate vin- 
dication of the crimes resulting from the point of 
honour and the dread of shame, and with such 
apologies and vindications some of our most ap- 

E roved pieces abound, too temptingly invite the 
igh unbroken spirit of a warm youth, from ad- 
miring such sentiments to adopt tiiem ; and he is 
liable to be stimulated first to the commission of 
the crime, and, after he has committed it, to the 
hope of having his reputation cleared, by the per- 
petual eulogies these flattering scenes bestow on 
rash and intemperate bravery ; on the dignity of 
that spirit which cannot brook an insult ; and on 
that generous sense of wounded honour which is 
ever on the watch to revenge itself. And when he 
hears the bursts of applause with which these sallies 
of resentment, these vows of revenge, these deter- 
minations to destroy or be destroyed, this solemn 
obtesting the great Judge of heaits to witness the 
innocence of — ^perhaps a very criminal action or 
intention ; — when, I say, a hot-headed young man 
witnesses the enthusiasm of admiration which 
such expressions excite in a transported audience, 
will it not operate as a kind of stimulus to him to 
adopt a similar conduct, should he ever be placed 
in similar circumstances? and will it not furnish 
him with a sort of criterion how such maxims 
would be received, and such conduct approved, in 
real life ? For the danger does not lie merely in 
his hearing such sentiments delivered from the 
stage, but also in seeing how favourably they are 
received by the audience ; received, too, by those 
persons who, should he realize these sentiments, 
would probably be the arluters of his conduct. 
These are to him a kind of anticipated jury. The 
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scene is as it were the rehearsal of an acquittal 
at the bar of that world whose tribunal is perhaps, 
unhappily for him, considered as his last appeal ; 
for it is not probably hazarding too much to con- 
clude, that by the sort of character we are con- 
sidering, human opinion will be looked upon as 
the highest motive of action, human praise as the 
highest reward, and human censure as an evil to 
be deprecated, even by the loss of his soul. 

If one of the most virtuous of poets and of men, 
by the cool, deliberate, argumentative manner in 
which he makes his Roman hero destroy himself ; 
this hero too a pagan, consistently illustrating by 
this action an historical fact, and acting in a natural 
conformity to his own stoical principles ; — if, I say, 
under all these palliating circumstances, the inge- 
nious sophistry by which the poet was driven to 
mitigate the crime of suicide, in order to accommo- 
date the sentiment to the real character of his hero ; 
— if this Christian poet, even to his own private 
friend and literary associate, could appear, by the 
specious reasoning of his famous soliloquy, to vindi- 
cate self-murder, so that the unhappy Budgell ex- 
claimed, when falling by his own hand, 

What Cato did, and Addison approv'd, 
Must sure be right : 

If, I say, under all, the extenuating circumstances 
here detailed, such a dreadful effect could be pro- 
duced from a cause so little expected or intended 
by its author to produce it, how much more proba- 
bly are similar ill consequences likely to arise froin 
similar causes in the hands of a poet less guarded 
and worse principled ; and whose heroes have per- 
haps neither the apology of acknowledged paganism, 
nor the sanction of historic trutli ? For Addison, 
who in general has made his piece a vehicle of the 
noblest and most patriptic sentiments, could not 
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avoid making his catastrophe just what he has made 
it, without violating a notorious fact, and falsifying 
the character he exhibits. 

Even in those plays in which the principles which 
false honour teaches are neither professedly incul- 
cated nor vindicated ; nay, where moreover the 
practices above alluded to, and especially the prac- 
tice of duelling, are even reprobated in the progress 
of the piece ; yet the hero who has been reprieved 
from sin during four acts by .the sage remonstrance 
of some interfering friend, or the imperious power of 
beauty ; beauty, which is to a stage hero that restrain- 
ing or impelling power which law, or conscience, or 
scripture, are to other men ; still, in the conclusion, 
when the intrigue is dexterously completed, when the 
passion is worked up to its acme, and the valedic- 
tory scene is so near at hand that it becomes incon- 
venient to the poet that the impetuosity of his hero 
should be any longer restrained ; when his own 
patience and the expostulating powers of his friend 
are both exhausted togetlier, and he seasonably 
winds up the drama by stabbing either his worst 
enemy or his best benefactor, or, as it still more 
frequently happens, himself; still, notwithstanding 
his criminal catastrophe, the hero has (>een exhi- 
bited through all the preceding scenes as such a 
combination of perfections ; his behaviour has been 
so brave and so generous, (and bravery and gene- 
rosity are two qualities which the world boldly 
stakes against both tables of the decal(^e,) that 
the youthful spectator, especially if he have thai; 
amiable warmth and sensibility of soul which lay 
him so peculiarly open to seduction, is too much 
tempted to consider as venial the sudden and un- 
premeditated crime to which the unresisted impulse 
of the moment may have driven so accomplished a 
character. And a little tame tag of morality, set to 
a few musical periods by the unimpassioncd friend, 
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is borne down, absorbed, lost, in the impetuous but 
too engaging character of the feeling, fiery hero ; a 
character, the errors of which are now consum- 
mated by an act of murder; so affecttngly managed, 
that censure is swallowed up in pity : the murderer 
is absolved by the weeping auditory^ who are ready, 
if not to justify the crime, yet to vindicate the cri- 
minal. The drowsy moral at the close, slowly 
attempts to creep after the poison of the piece : but 
it creeps in vain ; it can never expel that which it 
can never reach; for one stroke of feeling, one 
natural expression of the passions, be the principle 
right or wrong, carries away the affections of the 
auditor beyond any of the poet's force of reasoning 
to control. And they know little of the power of 
the dramatic art, or of the conformation of the 
human mind, who do not know that the heart of 
the feeling spectator is always at the command of 
the passions in the hand of a true poet; who 
snatches him with uncontrolled dominion 

To Thebes and Athens when he will^ and where. 

Now, to counteract the bias given by the passions, 
all the flowers of rhetoric, all the- flights of mere 
poetry, and all the blunted weapons of logic united, 
are ineffectuftl. Of course, the concluding anti- 
dote never defeats the mischief of the piece ; the 
effect of the smooth moral is instantly obliterated, 
while that of the indented passion is perhaps in- 
delible. 

Let me now for a moment turn to the younger 
part of that sex, to whose service I have generally 
devoted my principal attention. A virtuous young 
woman, it will be said, who has been correctly 
educated, will turn with abhorrence from the un- 
chaste scenes of a loose play. It is indeed so to he 
hoped ; and yet many plays which really deserve 
that character, escape that denomination. But I 
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concede this point, and proceed to the more imme- 
diate object of my animadversions. The remark 
may be thought preposterous, should I observe, 
that, to a chaste and delicate young mind, there is 
in good plays one danger which, I will venture to 
assert, is almost more formidable than that which is 
often attached to pieces more obviously censurable. 
The more refined and delicate the passion of love 
is made to appear, the more insinuating, and, of 
course, the more dangerous, will the exquisite and 
reiterated representation of that passion be found. 
Now, love being the grand business of plays, those 
young ladies who are frequently attending them, 
will be liable to nourish a feeling which is often 
strong enough of itself, without this constant supply 
of foreign fuel, namely, that love is Uie grand busi- 
ness of life also. If the passion be avowedly illicit, 
her well-instructed conscience will arm her with 
scruples, and her sense of decorum will set her on 
her guard. While, on the other hand, the greater 
the purity with which the passion is exhibited, pro- 
vided the exhibition be very touching and warm, 
the more deep and irresistible will be its effect on a 
tender and inexperienced heart ; nay, the more likely 
will the passion acted on the stage be to excite a 
corresponding passion in the heart of the young 
spectatress. If she have not yet felt the passion 
she sees so finely portrayed, she will wish to feel 
it; and, the not liaving felt it, she will consider 
as something wanting to the perfection of her 
nature. She will ascribe the absence of it to a 
defect in her own heart which must be supplied, or 
to some untowardness in her own circumstances 
which must be removed. Thus her imagination 
will do the work of the passions, and the fancy will 
anticipate the feelings of the heart : the source this, 
of some of the most fatal disorders in the female 
character ! 

c2 
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Now, to captivate such a tender and affectionate 
heart as that we are considering, the semblance of 
virtue is necessary ; for, while she will conceive of 
criminal passion as censurable, she will be equally 
apt to consider even the most imprudent passion as 

i'ustifiable, so long as the idea of absolute crime is 
:ept at a distance. If the love be represented as 
avowedly vicious, instead of lending herself to the 
illusion, she will allow it ought to be sacrificed to 
duty ; but if she thinks it innocent, she persuades 
herself that every duty should be sacrificed to it. 
Nay,^ she will value herself in proportion as she 
thinks she could imitate the heroine who is able to 
love with so much violence and so much purity at 
the same time. By frequent repetition, especially 
if there be a taste for romance and poetry in the 
innocent young mind, the feelings are easily trans- 
planted from the theatre to the closet ; they are 
made to become a standard of action, and are 
brought home as the regulators of life and manners. 
The heart being thus filled with the pleasures of 
love, a new era takes place in her mind, and she 
carries about with her an aptitude to receive any 
impression herself, and a constantly waking and 
active desire to make this impression in return. 
The plain and sober duties of life begin to be un- 
interesting ; she wishes them to be diversified with 
events, and enlivened by heroes. Though she 
retains her virtue, her sober-mindedness is impaired ; 
for she longs to be realizing those pains and plea- 
sures, and to be acting over those scenes and sacri- 
fices, which she so often sees represented. If the 
evils arising from frequent scenic representations to 
a young woman were limited to this single incon- 
venience, that it makes her sigh to be a heroine, it 
would be a strong reason why a discreet and pious 
mother should be slow in introducing her to them. 
I purposely forbear, in this place^ repeating any 
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of those higher arguments drawn from the utter 
irreconcileabieness of this indulgence of the fancy, 
of this gratification of the senses, this unbounded 
roving of the thoughts, with the Divine injunction 
of bringing <' every thought into the obedience of 
Christ." 

But it will be said, perhaps, all this rigour may 
be very suitable to enthusiasts and fanatics, to the 
vulgar, the retired, and the obscure : but would 
you exclude the more liberal and polished part of 
society from the delight and instruction which may 
be derived from the great masters of the human 
heart, from Shakspeare particularly ? ^ 

On this subject I think myself called upon to 
offer my opinion (such as it is) as unreservedly as 
I have taken the liberty of doing on the points 
considered in the former part of this preface. I 
think, then, that there is a substantial difference 
between seeing and reading a dramatic composi- 
tion ; and that the objections which lie so strongly 
against the one, are not, at least in the same de- 
gree, applicable to the other. Or, rather, while 
there is an essential and inseparable danger at- 
tendant on dramatic exhibitions, let the matter of 
the drama be ever so innocent, the danger in read- 
ing a play arises solely from the sentiments con- 
tained in it. 

To read a moral play is little different from 
reading any other innocent poem; the dialogue 
form being a mere accident, and no way affecting 
the moral tendency of the piece. Nay, some ex- 
cellent poets have chosen that form on account of 
its peculiar advantages, even when the nature of 
their subjects precluded the idea of theatrical ex- 
hibition. Thus Buchanan wrote his fine tragedies 
of *' The Baptist" and ** Jephthath," Grotius that of 
** Christ Suffering," and Milton that of ** Samson 
Agonistes;" not to name the '** Joseph," the 
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** Bethulia Delivered/' and some other pieces of the 
amiable Metastasio. Nothing, therefore, could be 
more unreasonable than to proscribe from the study 
or the closet well-selected dramatic poetry. It may 
be read with safety, because it can there be read 
with soberness. The most animated speeches sub- 
side into comparative tameness, and, provided they 
are perfectly pure, produce no ruffle of the passions, 
no agitation of the senses, but merely afford a 
pleasant, and, it may be, a not unsalutary exercise 
to the imagination. 

In all the different kinds of poetry, there will be 
a necessity for selection; and where could safer 
poetical amusement be found than in the works of 
Racine, whose Athalia, in particular, (as we have 
had occasion elsewhere to observe,) most happily 
illustrates an interesting piece of scripture history, 
at the same time that, considered as a composition, 
it is itself a model of poetical perfection. I may 
mention, as an exquisite piece, the Masque of Comus, 
and, as interesting poems in the dramatic form also, 
the Caractacns and Elfrida of Mason ; the passing 
over which pieces in the volumes of that virtuous 
poet, merely because they are in a dramatic form, 
would be an instance of scrupulosity which one 
might venture to say no well-informed conscience 
could suggest. • 

Let neither, then, the devout and scrupulous, on 
the one hand, nor the captious caviller, on the 
other, object to this distinction; I mean between 
reutding a dramatic composition, and seeing a the- 
atrical exhibition, as if it were fanciful or arbitrary. 
In the latter, is it the mere repetition of the speeches 
which implies danger? is it this which attracts the 
audience ? No : were even the best reader, if he 
did not bring in aid the novelty of a foreign lan- 
guage, to read the whole play himself, without scenic 
decor^^*''*^« »«4Knit dfos, without gesticulation. 
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would such an exhibition be numerously, or for any 
length of time, attended ? What then chiefly draws 
the multitude ? It is the semblance of real action 
which is given to the piece, by different persons 
supporting the different parts, and by dieir dress, 
their tones, their gestures, heightening the repre- 
sentation into a kind of enchantment. It is the 
concomitant pageantry, it is the splendour of the 
spectacle, and even the show of the spectators : — 
these are the circumstances which altogether fill the 
theatre — ^which altogether produce the effect — which 
altogether create the danger. These give a per- 
nicious force to sentiments which, lyhen read, ikerely 
explain the mysterious action of the human heart, 
but which, when thus uttered, thus accompanied, 
become contagious and destructive. These, in 
short, make up a scene of temptation and seduction, 
of over-«wrought voluptuousness, and unnerving 
pleasure, which surely ill accords with ^' working 
out our salvation with fear, and trembling," or with 
that frame of mind which implies that *' the world 
is crucified to us, and we to the world." 

I trust I have sufficiently guarded c^ainst the 
charge of inconsistency, even though I venture to 
hazard an opinion that, in company with a judi- 
cious friend or parent, many scenes of Shakspeare 
may.be read not only without danger, but with 
improvement. Far be it from me to wish to abridge 
the innocent delights of life, where they may be 
enjoyed with benefit to the understanding, and 
without injury to the principles. Women, espe- 
cially, whose walk in life is so circumscribed, and 
whose avenues of information are so few, may, I 
conceive, learn to know the world with less danger, 
and to study human nature with more advantage, 
from tlie perusal of selected parts of this incom- 
parable genius, than from most other attainable 
sources. I would in this view consider Shakspeare 
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ag a philosopher ai well as poet, and I have been 
iurprised to hear many pious people universally con- 
found and reprobate this poet with the common herd 
of dramatists and novelists. To his acute and 
sagacious mind every varied position of the human 
heart, every shade of discrimination in the human 
character, all the minuter delicacies, all the exqui- 
site touches, all the distinct affections, all the con- 
tending interests, all the complicated passions of the 
heart of man, seem, as far as is allowed to human 
inspection to discern them, to be laid open. Though 
destitute himself of the aids of literature, and of the 
polish- of society, he seems to have possessed by 
intuition all the advantages that various^ learning 
and elegant society can bestow ; and to have com^- 
bined the warmest energies of passion, and the bold- 
est strokes of imagination, with the justest proprieties 
of reasoning, and the exactest niceties of conduct. 
He makes every description a picture, and every 
sentiment an axiom. He seems to have known 
how every being which did exist would speak and 
act under every supposed circumstance and every 
possible situation ; and how every being which did 
not exist must speak and act, if ever he were to be 
called into actual existence. 

From the discriminated, the guarded, the quali- 
fied perusal of such an author, it would be injpos- 
sible, nor does it appear to be necessary, to debar 
accomplished and elegantly educated young per- 
sons. Let not the above eulogium be censured as 
too strong or too bold. In almost every library 
they will find his writings; in almost every. work 
of taste and criticism, the young reader will not 
fail to meet the panegyric of Shakspeare. The> 
frequent allusions to him, and the beautiful quo- 
tations from him, will, if they light upon a corre- 
sponding tas|g|J||flame it with a curiosity to peruse 
ail his M^_ Smv, wottld it not be safer to 
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anticipate the danger which might result from a 
private and unqualified perusal, for the patent ta 
select such pieces as have in them the fewest of 
those corruptions, which truth must allow that 
Shakspeare possesses in common with other dra- 
matic poets? For who will deny that all th^ 
excellences we have ascribed to him are debased 
by passages of offensive grossness? are tarnished 
with indelicacy, false taste, and vulgarity? This 
is not the place for a discussion of those faults,, 
too obvious to be overlooked, too numerous to be 
detailed, too strong to be palliated. Let me, how- 
ever, be permitted to observe, that* though Shaks- 
peare often disgusts by single passages^ and expres- 
sions, (which I will not vindicate by ascribing them 
to the false taste of the age in which he wrote ; 
for though that may extenuate the fault of the 
poet, it does not diminish the danger of the reader,) 
yet perhaps the general tendency of his pieces is 
less corrupt than that of the pieces ot almost 
any dramatist; and the reader rises from the 
perusal of Shakspeare without those distinct images 
of evil on his mind, without having his heart so 
dissolved by am^ttory scenes, or his mind so warped 
by corrupt reasoning, or his heart so inflamed with 
seducing principles, as he wiU have experienced 
from other writers of the same description, however 
exempt their works may be from the more broad 
and censurable vices of composition which disfigure 
many parts of Shakspeare. Lest I be misrepre- 
sented, let it be observed, that I am now dis- 
tinguishing the general result arising from the 
tendency of his pieces, from the effect of particular 
passages ; and this is the reason why a discrimi- 
nated perusal is so important. For, after all, the 
general disposition of mind with which we rise 
from the reading of a work, is the best criterion of 
its utility or mischief. To the tragedies of Shaks- 



peare, too, belongs this superiority, that bis pieces 
being faithful hiitaries of the human heart, and 
portraits of the human character, love is onl^ intro- 
auced as one passion among many which enslave 
manliind ; whereas by most other play writera, it 
is treated as the monopolizing tyrant of the beart. 

It is not because I consider Shakspeare as a cor- 
rect moralist aad an unerring guide, that 1 suggest 
the advantage of havmg tbe youthful curiosity 
allayed by a partial perusal, and under prudent 
inspection : but it is for this very diHecent reason, 
lest, by having that curiosity stimulated by the 
incessant commendation of this author, with which 
both books and cimversation abound, young per- 
sons should be excited to devour ia secret an 
author who, if devoured in the gross, will not fail, 
by many detached passages, to put a delicate 
raider in the situation of his own aocient Pistol 
when ea^g the leek ; that is, to swallow and 
execrate at ^e same time. 

But to conclude, — which I will do with a recapi- 
tulation of the principal objects already touched 
upon. That 1 may not be rolsundeTstood, let me 
repeat that this pr^ace is not addressed to the gay 
and dissolute ; to such as profess themselves to be 
" lovers of pleasure more than lovers of God ;" — 
but it is addressed to the more sober-minded ; to 
those wlto believe the gospel of Jesus Christ ; who 
wish to be enli^tened by its doctrines, to be 
governed by its precepts, and who profess to be 
" seeking a better country, even an heavenly one." 
The question then which we have been asking is, 
whether the stage, in its present state, be a proper 
amusement for such a character ? What it would 

bt, il-i.ci-K. ,1. i.'^,iu,.,l,,,^>.| .v,sl ii.l'i IJiu CIi. 
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Neither (as has been observed) is it to the pre- 
sent purpose to insist that theatrical amusements 
are the most rational; for the question we have 
undertaken to agitate is, whether they are blame- 
less ? In this view, the circumstance of going but 
seldom cannot satisfy a conscientious mind : for if 
the amusement be rightj we may partake of it 
with moderation, as of other lawful pleasures ; if 
wrong J we should never partake of it. 

Some individuals may urge that the amusements 
of the theatre never had the bad effects on their 
minds which they are said to have on the minds of 
others ; but supposing this to be really the case, 
(which however may admit of doubt,) ought not 
such persons to reflect, that by their presence they 
sanction that which is obviously hurtful to others, 
and which must, if so, be displeasing to God ? 

The stage is by universal concurrence allowed to 
be no indifferent thing. The impressions it makes on 
the mind are deep and strong ; deeper and stronger 
perhaps than are made by any otner amusement. 
If then such impressions be in the geneitil hostile to 
Christianity, the whole resolves itself into this short 
question — Should a Christian frequent it ? 



[In additnn to what has here been advanced on 
the subject of theatrical amusements, the editor 
hopes to be excused for inserting the conclusion of 
Jeremy Collier's " Short View of the Immorality 
and Profaneness of the English Stage :** printed in 
1699. 

*^ These entertainments are, as it were literally 
renounced in baptism. They are the vanities of the 
wicked world, and the works of the deviU in the most 
open, and emphatical signification. What commu- 
nion has light with darkness, and what concord has 
Christ with Belial? Call you this diversion? 
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scene is as it were the rehearsal of an acquittal 
at the bar of that world whose tribunal is perhaps » 
unhappily for him, considered as his last appeal ; 
for it is not probably hazarding too much to con- 
clude, that by the sort of character we are con- 
sidering, human opinion will be looked upon as 
the highest motive of action, human praise as the 
highest reward, and human censure as an evil to 
be deprecated, even by the loss of his soul. 

If one of the most virtuous of poets and of men, 
by the cool, deliberate, argumentative manner in 
which he makes his Roman hero destroy himself ; 
this hero too a pagan, consistently illustrating by 
this action an historical fact, and acting in a natural 
conformity to his own stoical principles ; — ^if, I say, 
under all these palliating circumstances, the inge- 
nious sophistry by which the poet was driven to 
mitigate the crime of suicide, in order to accommo- 
date the sentiment to the real character of his hero ; 
— ^if this Christian poet, even to his own private 
friend and literary associate, could appear, by the 
specious reasoning of his famous soliloquy, to vindi- 
cate self-murder, so that the unhappy Budgell ex- 
claimed, when falling by his own hand, 

What Cato did, and Addison approved, 
Must sure be right : 

If, I say, under all .the extenuating circumstances 
here detailed, such a dreadful effect could be pro- 
duced from a cause so little expected or intended 
by its author to produce it, how much more proba- 
bly are similar ill consequences likely to arise from 
similar causes in the hands of a poet less guarded 
and worse principled ; and whose heroes have per- 
haps neither the apology of acknowledged paganism, 
nor the sanction of historic truth ? For Addison, 
who in general has made his piece a vehicle of the 
noblest and most patriotic sentiments, could not 
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avoid making his catastrophe just what he ha€ made 
it, without violating a notorious fact, and falsifying 
the character he exhibits. 

Even in those plays in which the principles which 
false honour teaches are neither professedly incul- 
cated nor vindicated ; nay, where moreover the 
practices above alluded to, and especially the prac- 
tice of duelling, are even reprobated in the progress 
of the piece ; yet the hero who has been reprieved 
from sin during four acts by .the sage remonstrance 
of some interfering friend, or the imperious power of 
beauty ; beauty, which is to a stage hero that restrain- 
ing or impelling power which law, or conscience, or 
scripture, are to other men ; still, in the conclusion, 
when the intrigue is dexterously completed, when the 
passion is worked up to its acm6, and the valedic- 
tory scene is so near at hand that it becomes incon- 
venient to the poet that the impetuosity of his hero 
should be any longer restrained ; when his own 
patience and the expostulating powers of his friend 
are both exhausted together, and he seasonably 
winds up the drama by stabbing either his worst 
enemy or his best benefactor, or, as it still more 
frequently happens, himself; still, notwithstanding 
his criminal catastrophe, the hero has Been exhi- 
bited through all the preceding scenes as such a 
combination of perfections ; his behaviour has been 
80 brave and so generous, (and bravery and gene- 
rosity are two qualities which the world boldly 
stakes against both tables of the decalogue,) that 
the youthful spectator, especially if he have that; 
amiable warmth and sensibility of soul which lay 
him so peculiarly open to seduction, is too much 
tempted to consider as venial the sudden and un- 
premeditated crime to which the unresisted impulse 
of the moment may have driven so accomplished a 
character. And a little tame tag of morality, set to 
a few musical periods by the unimpassioned friend, 
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THE 

INFLEXIBLE CAPTIVE: 

A tRAGEDY. 

IN FIVB ACTS. 

AS IT WAS ACTED IN 1774, 

AT THE THfiATRE ROYAL AT BATH. 



The man resolv'd, and steady to his trust, 
Inflexible to ill, and obstinately just. 
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TO 



THE HON. MRS. BOSCAWEN. 

DEAR MADAM, 

It seems somewhat extraordinary, that although, 
with persons of great merit and delicacy, no virtue 
stands in higher estimation than truth ; yet in such 
an address as the present, there would be some dan- 
ger of offending them, by a strict adherence to it : I 
mean, by uttering truths so generally acknowledged, 
that every one except the person addressed would 
acquit the writer of flattery. And it will be a singu- 
lar circumstance to see a Dedication without praise, 
to a lady possessed of every quality and accom- 
plishment which can justly entitle her to it, 

I am, 

DEAR MADAM, 

With great respect, 

your most obedient, 
and very obliged humble servant, 

THE AUTHOR. 
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THE ARGUMENT. 



Among the great names which have done honour to antiquity in 
general, and to the Roman Republic in particular, that of Marcus 
Attiliua Regulus has, by the general consent of all ages, been 
considered as one of the most splendid, since he not only 
sacrificed his labours, his liberty, and his life, for the good of his 
country, but, by a greatness of soul almost peculiar to himself, 
contrived to make his very misfortunes contribute to that glori- 
ous end. 

After the Romans had met with various successes in the first 
Punic war, under the command of Regulus, victory at length 
declared for the opposite party — the Roman army was totally 
overthrown, and Regulus himself taken prisoner by Xantippus, 
a Lacedsemonian general in the service of the Carthaginians : 
the victorious enemy, exulting in so important a conquest, kept 
him many years in close imprisonment, and loaded him with the 
most cruel indignities. They thought it was now in their power 
to make their own terms with Rome, and determined to send 
Regulus thither, with their ambassador, to negotiate a peace, or 
at least an exchange of captives, thinking he would gladly per- 
suade his . countrymen to discontinue a war which necessarily 
prolonged his captivity. They previously exacted from him an 
oath to return, should his embassy prove unsuccessful ; at the 
same time giving him to understand, that he must expect to 
suffer a cruel death if he failed in it : this they artfully intimated, 
as the strongest motive for him to leave no means unattempted 
to accomplish their purpose. 

At the unexpected arrival of this venerable hero, the Romans 
expressed the wildest transports of joy, and would have submit- 

d2 
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ted to almost any conditions, to procure his enlargement ; but 
ReguloB, 80 fiir from availing himself of his influence with the 
senate to obtain any personal advantages, employed it to induce 
them to reject proposals so evidently tending to dishonour their 
country, declaring his fixed resolution to return to bondage and 
death, rather than violate his oath. 

He at last extorted from them their consent ; and departed 
amidst the tears of his family, the importunities of his friends, 
the applauses of the senate, and the tumultuous opposition of the 
people; and, as a great poet of his own nation beautifully 
observes, " he embarked for Carthage as calm and unconcerned, 
ai if, on finishing the tedious lawsuits of his clients, he was 
retiring to Venafiian fields, or the sweet country of Tarentum." 



*»* This piece is a pretty close imitation of the AtHHo Regolo 
of Metastasio, but enlarged and extended into a tragedy of five 
acts. Historical truth has in general been followed, except in 
some less essential instances, particularly that of placing the 
return of Regulus to Rome posterior to the death of his wife. 
The writer herself never considered the plot as sufficiently 
bustling and dramatic for representation. 
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WRITTEN BY THE REV DR. LANGHORNE. 



Deep in the bosom of departed days, 

Where the first gems of human glory blaie ; 

Where, crown'd with flowers, in wreaths immortal drest, 

The sacred shades of ancient virtue rest ; 

With joy they search, who joy can feel, to find 

Some honest reason still to love mankind. 

There the fair foundress of the scene to-night, 

Explores the paths that dignify delight ; 

The regions of the mighty dead pervades ; 

The sibyl she that leads us to the shades. 

may each blast of ruder breath forbear 

To waft her light leaves on the ruthless air : 

Since she, as heedless, strives not to maintain 

This tender offspring of her teeming brain ! 

For this poor -birth was no provision made, 

A flower that sprung and languish'd in the shade. 

On Avon's banks, forsaken and forlorn. 

This careless mother left her elder born ; 

And tho' unlike what Avon hail'd of yore. 

Those giant sons that Shakspeare's banners bore. 

Yet may we yield this little offspring grace, 

And love the last and least of such a race. 

Shall the strong scenes, where senatorial Rome 

Moum'd o'er the rigour of her patriot's doom ; 

Where melting Nature, aw'd by Virtue's eye, 

Hi4 the big drop, and held the bursting sigh. 

Where all that miyesty of soul can give. 

Truth, Honour, Pity, fair Affection live : 

Shall scenes like these, the glory of an age. 

Gleam from the press, nor triumph on the stage f 

Forbid it, Britons 1 and, as Romans brave, 

Like Ro Tans boast one citizen to save. 
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DRAMATIS PERSONiS. 

Regulus. — Mr. Henderson. 

PuBLius, his son. — Mr. Dimond. 

Manlius, the Consul. — Mr. Blissett. 

LiciNius, a Tribune. — Mr Brown. 

Hamilcar, the Carthaginian Ambassador. — Mr. Rowbothaic. 

AttiliAi daughter of Regulus. — Miss Manseli.. 
Barce, a Carthaginian captive. — Miss Wheeler. 

Guards, Lictors, People, &c. 
Scene, — Near the Gates of Rome* 
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THE 



INFLEXIBLE CAPTIVE. 



ACT I. 

Scene — A Hall in the ConsuVs Palace, 

Enter LiciNius, Attilia, Lktors, and People, 

Lie, Attilia waiting here ? Is*t possible ? 
Is this a place for Regulus*s daughter ? 
Just gods ! must that incomparable maid 
Associate here with Lictors and Plebeians ? 

Att. Yes, on this threshold patiently I wait 
The consul's coming ; I would make him blush 
To see me here his suitor. O, Licinius, 
This is no time for form and cold decorum ; 
Five lagging years have crept their tedious round , 
And Regulus, alas ! is still a slave ; 
A wretched slave, unpitied, and forgotten ; 
No other tribute paid his memory, 
Than the sad tears of his unhappy child ; 
If she be silent, who will speak for Regulus ? 

Lie. Let not her sorrows make my fair unjust. 
Is there in Rome a heart so dead to virtue 
That does not beat in Regulus's cause ? 
That wearies not the gods for his return ? 
That does not think all subjugated Afric, 
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A slender, unimportant acquisition, 
if, in return for this extended empire, 
The freedom of thy father be the* purchase? 
These are the feehngs of imperial Rome ; 
My own, it were superfluous to declare. 
For if Licinius were to weigh his merit, 
That he's thy father were sufficient glory. 
He was my leader, train*d me up to arms ; 
And, if I boast a spark of Roman honour, 
I owe it to his precepts and his virtues. 

Att, And yet I have not seen Licinius stir. 

Lie. Ah ! spare me thy reproaches — what, when 
late 
A private citizen, cou'd I attempt ? 
Twas not the lust of power, or pride of rank, 
Which made me seek the dignity of tribune ; 
No, my Attilia, but I fondly hop*d 
Twould strengthen and enforce the just request, 
Which, as a private man, I vainly urg*d ; 
But now, the people's representative, 
I shall demand, x4ttilia, to be heard. 

Att, Ah ! let us not too hastily apply 
This dangerous remedy ; I would not rouse 
Fresh tumults 'twixt the people and the senate : 
Each views with jealousy the idol, power. 
Which, each possessing, would alike abuse. 
What one demands, the other still denies. 
Might / advise you, try a gentler method ; 
I know that every moment Rome expects 
Th* ambassador of Carthage, nay, *tis said 
The conscript fathers are already met ' 

To give him audience in Bellona's temple. 
There might the consul at my suit, Licinius, 
Propose the ransom of my captive father. 

Lie. Ah ! think, Attilia, who that consul is, 
Manlius, thy father's rival, and his foe : 
His ancient rival, and liis foe profess'd : 
To hope in him, my fair, were fond delusion* 
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Att. Yet tho' his rival, Manlius, is a Roman : 
Nor will he think of private enmities, 
Weigh*d in the balance with the good of Rome, 
Let me at least make trial of his honour. 

Lie, Be it so, my fair ! but elsewhere make thy 
suit; 
Let not the consul meet Attilia kere^ 
Confounded with the refuse of the people. 

Att. Yes, I will see him here, e*en Aere, Licinius. 
Let Manlius blush, not me : here will I speak, 
Here shall he answer me. 

Lie. Behold, he comes. 

Att. Do thou retire. 

Lie. O, bless me with a look, 

One parting look, at least. 

Ati, Know, my Licinius, 

That at this moment I am all the daughter^ 
The filial feelings now possess my soul. 
And other passions find no entrance there. 

Lie. O sweet, yet powerful inQuence of virtue, 
That charms though crue^ though unkind subdues, 
And what was love exalts to admiration ! 
Yes, 'tis the privilege of souls like thine 
To conquer most when least they aim at conquest. 
Yet, ah ! vouchsafe to think upon Licinius, 
Nor fear to rob thy father of his due ; 
For surely virtue and the gods approve 
Unwearied constancy and spotless love. 

[Exit Licinius. 

Enter Man Lies. 

Att. Ah I Manlius, stay, a moment stay, and 
hear me. 

Man. I did not think to meet thee here, Attilia ; 
The place so little worthy of the guest. 

Att. It would, indeed, have ill become Attilia, 
While still her father was a Roman citizen ; 
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But for the daughter of a slave to Carthage, 
It surely is most fitting. 

Man, Say, Attilia, 

What is the purpose of thy coining hither ? 

Att, What is the purpose, patience, pitying 
Heaven ! 
Tell me, how long, to Rome's eternal shame. 
To fill with horror all the wondVing world, 
My father still must groan in Punic chains, 
And waste the tedious hours in cruel bondage ? 
Days follow days, and years to years succeed, 
And Rome forgets her hero, is content 
That Regulus be a forgotten slave. 
What is his crime ? is it that he preferr'd 
His country's profit to his children's good ? 
Is it th' unshaken firmness of his soul. 
Just, uncorrupt, and, boasting, let me speak it. 
Poor in the highest dignities of Rome ? 
Illustrious crime ! O glorious poverty ! 

Man, But know, Attilia — 

Att, O, have patience with nie. 

And can ungrateful Rome so soon forget ? 
Can those who breathe the air he breath'd forget 
The great, the godlike virtues of my father ? 
There's not a part of Rome but speaks his praise. 
The streets — thro' them the hero pass'd triumphant : 
The/orMwi — there the legislator plann'd 
The wisest, purest laws — the senate house — 
There spoke the patriot Roman — there his voice 
Secur'd the public safety : Manlius, yes ; 
The wisdom of iiis councils matched his valour. 
Enter the temples — mount the capitol — 
And tell me, Manlius, to what hand but his 
They owe their trophies, and their ornaments, 
Their foreign banners, and their boasted ensigns, 
Tarentine, Punic, and Sicilian spoils ? 
Nay, e'en those lictors who precede thy steps, 
This consul's purple which invests thy limbs, 
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All, all were Regulus's, were my father's. 

And yet this hero, this exalted patriot. 

This man of virtue, this immortal Roman, 

In base requital for his services, 

Is left to linger out a life in chains, 

No honours paid him but a daughter's tears. 

O Rome ! O Regulus ! O thankless citizens ! 

Man, Just are thy tears : — thy father well de- 
serves them; 
But know thy censure is unjust, Attilia. 
The fate of Regulus is felt by all : 
We know and mourn the cruel woes he suffers 
From barbarous Carthage. 

Att, Manlius, you mistake; 

Alas ! it is not Carthage which is barbarous ; 
'Tis Rome, ungrateful Rome, is the barbarian ; 
Carthage but punishes a foe profess'd. 
But Rome betrays her hero and her father : 
Carthage remembers how he slew her sons, 
But Rome forgets the blood he shed for her : 
Carthage revenges an acknowledged foe, 
But Rome with basest perfidy rewards 
The glorious hand that bound her brow with 

laurels. 
Which now is the barbarian, Rome or Carthage ? 

Man, What can be done ? 

Att, A woman shall inform you. 

Convene the senate ; let them straight propose 
A ransom, or exchange for Regulus, 
To Africa's ambassador. Do diis. 
And heav'n*s best blessings crown your days with 
peace. 

Man, Thou speakest like a daughter, I, Attilia, 
Must as a consul act ; I must consult 
The good of Rome, and with her good, her glory. 
Would it not tarnish her unspotted fame. 
To sue to Carthage on the terms thou wishest ? 

Att. Ah ! rather own thou'rt still my father's foe. 
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Man. Ungen'rous maid ! no fault of mine con- 

curr'd 
To his destruction. Twas the chance of war. 
Farewell ! ere this the senate is assembled — 
My presence is requir'd. — Speak to the fathers, 
And try to soften their austerity ; 
My rigour they may render vain, for know, 
I am Rome's consul, not her king, Attilia. 

[Exit Manlius with the lictors, j*c. 
Att. (alone.) This flattering hope, alas ! has 

prov'd abortive. 
One consul is our foe, the other absent. 
What shall the sad Attilia next attempt ? 
Suppose I crave assistance from the people ! 
Ah ! my unhappy father, on what hazards. 
What strange vicissitudes, what various turns. 
Thy life, thy liberty, thy all depends ! 

Enter Barce (in haste.) 

Bar, Ah, my Attilia !. 

Att, Whence this eager haste ? 

Bar. Th' ambassador of Carthage is arriv'd. 
Att, And why does that excite such wondrous 

transport ? 
Bar. I bring another cause of greater still. 
Att, Name it, my Barce. 
Bar. Regulus comes with him. 

Att. My father! can it be? 
Bar. Thy father — Regulus. 

Att. Thou art deceiv'd, or thou deceiv'st thy 

friend. 
Bar. Indeed I saw him not, but every tongue 
Speaks the glad tidings. 

Enter PuBLius. 

Att, See where Publius comes. 

Pub. My sister, Vm transported! Oh Attilia, 
He's here, our father — Regulus is come ! 
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Att. I thank you, gods : O my full heart ! where 
is he ? 
Hasten, my brother, lead, O lead me to him. 

Pub, It is too soon : restrain thy fond impa- 
tience. 
With Africa's ambassador he waits, 
Until th' assembled senate give him audience. 

Att. Where was he, Publius, when thou saw*st 
him first ? 

Pub. You know, in quality of Roman queestor, 
My duty 'tis to find a fit abode 
For all ambassadors of foreign states. 
Hearing the Carthaginian was arrived, 
I hastened to the port, when, O just gods ! 
No foreigner, no foe, no African 
Salutes my eye, but Regulus — ^my father ! 

Att. oil mighty joy ! too exquisite delight ! 
What said the hero ? tell me, tell me all, 
And ease my anxious breast. 

Pub. Ere I arriv'd, 

My father stood already on the shore, 
Fixing his eyes with anxious eagerness, 
As straining to descry the capitol. 
I saw, and flew with transport to embrace him. 
Pronounced with wildest joy the name of father — 
With reverence seiz'd his venerable hand, 
And would have kiss*d it ; when the awful hero, 
With that stern grandeur which made Carthage 

tremble. 
Drew back — stood all collected in himself, 
And said austerely. Know, thou rash young man. 
That slaves in Rome have not the rights of fathers. 
Then asked, if yet the senate was assembled. 
And where ? which having heard, without indulging 
The fond effusions of his soul, or mine. 
He suddenly retired. I flew with speed 
To find the consul, but as yet, success 
Attends not my pursuit. Direct me to him. 
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Bar» Publius, you'll find him in Bellona's temple. 

Att, Then Regulus returns to Rome a slave ! 

Pub, Yes, but be comforted ; I know he brings 
Proposals for a peace ; his will's his fate. 

Att. Rome may perhaps refuse to treat of peace. 

Pub. Didst thou behold the universal joy 
At his return, thou wouldst not doubt success. 
There's not a tongue in Rome but, wild with trans- 
port, 
Proclaims aloud that Regulus is come 1 
The streets are filled with thronging multitudes. 
Pressing with eager gaze to catch a look. 
The happy man who can descry him first, 
Points him to his next neighbour, he to his ; 
Then what a thunder of applause goes round ; 
What music to the ear of filial love ! 
Attilia ! not a Roman eye was seen, 
But shed pure tears of exquisite delight. 
Judge of my feelings by thy own, my sister. 
By the large measure of thy fond affection. 
Judge mine. 

Att. Where is Licinius ? find him out ; 
My joy is incomplete till he partakes it. 
When doubts and fears have rent my anxious heart. 
In all my woes he kindly bore a part : 
Felt all my sorrows with a soul sincere, 
Sigh'd as I sigh'd, and number'd tear for tear : 
Now favouring heav'n my ardent vows has blest. 
He shall divide the transports of my breast. 

[Exit Attiua. 

Pub. Barce, adieu ! 

Bar. Publius, a moment hear me. 

Know'st thou the name of Africa's ambassador ? 

Pub. Hamilcar? 

Bar. Son of Hanno ? 

Pub. Yes ! the same. 

Bar. Ah me ! Hamilcar ! — How shall 1 sup- 
port it I {aside.) 
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Pub. AK, charming maid ! the blood forsakes thy 

cheek : 
Is he the rival of thy Publius ? speak. 
And tell me all the rigour of my fate. 

Bar. Hear me, my lord. Since I have been thy slave. 
Thy goodness, and the friendship of Attllia, 
Have soflen'd all the horrors of my fate. 
Till now I have not felt the weight of bondage. 
Till now — ah, Publius ! — ^think me not ungrateful, 
I would not wrong thee — I will be sincere — 
I will expose the weakness of my soul. 
Know then, my lord — ^liow shall I tell thee all ? 
Pub. Stop, cruel maid, nor wound thy Publius 

more ; 
I dread the fatal frankness of thy words : 
Spare me the pain of knowing I am scorn'd ; 
And if thy heart's devoted to another. 
Yet do not tell it me ; in tender pity 
Do not, my fair, dissolve the fond illusion. 
The dear delightful visions I have form'd 
Of future joy, and fond exhaustless love. 

[Exit Publics. 
Bar. {alone.) And shall I see him then, see my 

Hamilcar, 
Pride of my soul, and lord of all my wishes ? 
The only man in all our burning Afric 
Who ever taught my bosom how to love ! 
Down, foolish heart ! be calm, my busy thoughts ! 
If at his name I feel these strange emotions. 
How shall I see, how meet my conqueror ? 
O let not those presume to judge of joy 
Who ne*er have felt the pangs which absence gives. 
Such tender transport those alone can prove. 
Who long, like me, have known disastrous love ; 
The tears that fell, the sighs that once were paid. 
Like grateful incense on his altar laid ; 
The lambent flame rekindle, not destroy, 
And woes remember*d heighten present joy. [Exit. 
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ACT II. 

Scene — The inside of the Temple ofBellona — Seats 
for the Senators and Ambassadors — Lictors 
guarding the entrance, 

Manlius, Publius, and Senators. 

Man. Let Regius be sent for to our presence ; 
And with him the ambassador of Carthage. 
Is it then true the foe would treat of peace ? 

Pub, They wish at least our captives were ex- 
changed, 
And send my father to declare their wish : 
If he obtain it» well : if not, then Regulus 
Returns to meet the vengeance of the foe, 
And pay for your refusal with his blood : 
He ratified this treaty with his oath, 
And, 'ere he quitted Carthage, heard, unmov'd. 
The dreadful preparations for his death, 
Should he return. O Romans ! O my countrymen ! 
Can you resign your hero to your foe ? 
Say, can you give up Regulus to Carthage ? 

Man, Peace, Publius, peace, for see thy father 
comes. 

Enter Hamilcar and Regulus. 

Ham, Why dost thou stop ? dost thou forget this 
temple ? 
I thought these walls had been well known to 
Regulus ? 
Reg, Hamilcar ! I was thinking what I was 
When last I saw them, and what now I am. 
Ham, (to the Consul.) Carthage by me to Rome 
this greeting sends ; 
That wearied out, at length, with bloody war, 
If Rome inclines to peace, she offers it. 
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Man. We will at leisure answer thee. Be seated. 
Come, Regulus, resume thine ancient place. 

Reg, (pointing to the Senators,) Who then are 
these ? 

Man. The Senators of Rome. 

Reg. And who art thou ? 

Man. What meanest thou ? Tm her Consul r 
Hast thou so soon forgotten Manlius ? 

Reg. And shall a sZave then have a place in Rome, 
Among her Consuls and her Senators ? 

Man. Yes ! — For her heroes Rome forgets her laws ; 
Softens their harsh austerity for thee, 
To whom she owes her conquest and her triumphs. 

Reg. Rome may forget, but Regulus remembers. 

Man. Was ever man so obstinately good? (Aside. ) 

Pub. (rising.) Fathers, your pardon. I can sit 
no longer, (To the Senators) 

Reg. Publius, what dost thou mean ? 

Pub. To do my duty ; 

Where Regulus must stand, shall Publius sit ? 

Reg, Alas ! O Rome, how are thy manners 
chang'd ! 
When last I left thee, *ere I sail'd for Afric, 
It was a crime to think of private duties 

When public cares required attention. Sit, 

(To Pub.) And learn to occupy thy place with 
honour. 

Pub. Forgive me, sir, if I refuse obedience ; 
My heart overflows with duty to my father. 

Reg. Know, Publius, that thy duty's at an end ; 
Thy father died when he became a slave. 

Man. Now urge thy suit, Hamilcar, we attend. 

Ham. Afric hath chosen Regulus her messenger ; 
In him, both Carthage and Hamilcar speak. 

Man. {to Reg.) We are prepared to hear thee. 

Ham. {to Reg.) *Ere thou speak*st 

Maturely weigh what thou hast sworn to do, 
Should Rome refuse to treat with us of peace. 

5. E 
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Reg. What I have sworn I will fulfil, Hamilcar. 
Be satisfied. 

Pub. Ye guardian gods of Rome, 

With your own eloquence inspire him now ! 

Reg. Carthage by me this embassy has sent ; 
If Rome will leave her undisturbed possession 
Of all she now enjoys, she offers peace ; 
But if you rather wish protracted war, 

Her next preposal is, exchange of captives ; 

If you demand advice of Regulus, 
Reject them both. 

Ham. What dost thou mean ? 

Pub. My father! 

Man. Exalted fortitude ! Tm lost in wonder. (^4 side) 

Reg. Romans! I will not idly spend my breath. 
To show the dire effects of such a peace ; 
The foes, who beg it, shew their dread of war. 

Man. But tlie exchange of prisoners thou pro- 
posest ? 

J?e^. That artful scheme conceals some Punic fraud. 

Ham. Roman, beware ! hast thou so soon for- 
gotten ? 

Reg. I will fulfil the treaty I have sworn to. 

Pub. All will be ruined. 

Reg, Conscript fathers ! hear me. 

Though this exchange teems with a thousand ills. 
Yet 'tis th* example I would deprecate. 
This treaty fix*d, Rome's honour is no more. 
Should her degenerate sons be promised life. 
Dishonest life, and worthless liberty, 
Her glory, valour, military pride, 
Her fame, her fortitude, her all were lost. 
What honest captive of them all would wish 
With shame to enter her imperial gates, 
The flagrant scourge of slavery on his back? 
None, none, my friends, would wish a fate so vile, 
But those base cowards who resign'd their arms, 
Unstain*d with hostile blood, and poorly sued, 
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Through ignominious fear of death, for bondage; 
The scorn, the laughter, of th' insulting foe. 
O shame ! shame ! shame ! eternal infamy ! 

Man, However hurtful this exchange may be, 
The liberty, the life of Regulus, 
More than compensates for it. 

Reg . Thou art mistaken . 

This Regulus is a mere mortal man, 
Yielding apace to all th' infirmities 

Of weak decaying nature. 1 am old. 

Nor can my future, feeble services 
Assist my country much ; but mark me well ; 
The young fierce heroes you'd restore to Carthage, 
In lieu of this old man, are her chief bulwarks. 
Fathers ! in vigorous youth this well- strung arm 
Fought for my country, fought and conquered for 

her: 
That was the time to prize its service high. 
Now, weak and nerveless, let the foe possess it, 
For it can harm them in Uie field no more. 
Let Carthage have the poor, degrading triumph 
To close these failing eyes ; but, O my countrymen ! 
Check their vain hopes, and shew aspiring Afric 
That heroes are the common growth of Rome. 

Man, Unequall'd fortitude. 

Puh, O fatal virtue ! 

Ham, What do 1 hear ? this constancy confounds 
me. 

Man, (to the Senators) Let honour be the spring 
of all our actions. 
Not interest, fathers. Let no selfish views 
Preach safety at the price of truth and justice. 

Reg, If Rome would thank me, I will teach her 
how. 
— Know, fathers, that these savage Africans 
Thought me so base, so very low of soul. 
That the poor wretched privilege of breathing. 
Would force me to betray my country to them. 

£2" 
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Have these barbarians any tortures left, 
To match the cruelty of such a thought ? 
Revenge me, fathers ! and Tm still a Roman. 
Arm, arm yourselves, prepare your citizens, 
Snatch your imprisoned eagles from their fanes^ 
Fly to the shores of Carthage, force her gates. 
Die every Roman sword in Punic blood — 
And do such deeds — ^that when I shall return, 
(As I have sworn, and am resolved to do,) 
I may behold with joy, reflected back. 
The terrors of your rage in the dire visages 
Of my astonished executioners. 
Ham, Surprise has chill'd my blood ! I'm lost in 

wonder ! 
Pub, Does no one answer? must my father 

perish ! 
Man, Romans, we must defer th' important 

question : 
Maturest counsels must determine on it. 
Rest we awhile : — Nature requires some pause 
From high-rais'd admiration. Thou, Hamilcar, 
Shalt shortly know our final resolution. 
Meantime, we go to supplicate the gods. 

Reg, Have you a doubt remaining? Manlius, 

speak. 
Man, Yes, Regulus, I think the danger less 
To lose th' advantage thy advice suggests. 
Than would accrue to Rome in losing thee, 
Whose wisdom might direct, whose valour guard 

her. 
Athirst for glory thou wouldst rush on death, 
And for thy country's sake wouldst greatly perish. 
Too vast a sacrifice thy zeal requires. 
For Rome must bleed when Regulus expires. 

Exeunt Consul and Senators, 
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Manent Regulus, Publius, Hamilcar ; to them 
enter Attilia and LiciNius, 

Ham. Does Regulus fulfil his promise thus ? 

Reg. I've promised to return, and I will do it. 

Att. My father ! think a moment. 

Lie. Ah ! my friend ! 

Lie. and Att. O by this hand we beg — 

Reg. Away ! no more. 

Thanks to Rome's guardian gods, Tmyet a slave 
And will be still a slave, to make Rome free ! 

Att. Was the exchange refused ? Oh ! ease my 
fears. 

Reg. Publius ! conduct Hamilcar and myself 
To the abode thou hast' for each provided. 

Att. A foreign residence ? a strange abode ? 
And will my father spurn his household gods ? 

Pub. My sire a stranger?— — Will he taste no 
more 
The smiling blessings of his cheerful home ? 

Reg. Dost thou not know the laws of Rome 
forbid 
A foe's ambassador within her gates? 

Pub. This rigid law does not extend to thee. 

Reg. Yes ; did it not alike extend to all, 
Twere tyranny. — The law rights every man, 
But favours none. 

Att. Then, O my father, 

Allow thy daughter to partake thy fate ! 

Reg, Attilia ! no. The present exigence 
Demands far other thdughts, than the soft cares, 
The fond effusions, the delightful weakness, 
The dear affections 'twixt the child and parent, 

Att. How is my father chang'd from what I've 
known him ! 

Reg. The fate of Regulus is chang'd, not Regulus 
I am the same ; in laurels or in chains, 
'Tis the same principle ; the same fix'd soul. 
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Unmov'd itself, though circumstances change. 
The native vigour of the free-born mind 
Still struggles with, still conquers adverse fortune ; 
Soars above chains, invincible though vanquished . 

[Exeunt Regulus and Publius. 

Attilia, Hamilcar, going, enter Barge. 

Bar, Ah! my Hamilcar. 

Ham, Ah ! my long-lost Barce : 

Again I lose thee ; Regulus rejects 
Th* exchange of prisoners Africa proposes. 
My heart's too full. Oh, I have much to say ! 

Bar, Yet you unkindly leave me, and say 
nothin?. 

Ham, Ah ! didst thou love as thy Hamilcar 
loves. 
Words were superfluous ; in my eyes, my Barce, 
Thou'dst read the tender eloquence of love, 
Th' uncounterfeited language of my heart. 
A single look betrays the soul's soft feelings. 
And shews imperfect speech of little worth. 

[Exit Hamilcar. 

Att, My father then conspires his own destruction. 
Is it not so ? 

Bar. Indeed, I fear it much ; 

But as the senate has not yet resolv'd. 
There is some room for hope ; lose not a moment ; 
And, ere the conscript fathers are assembled. 
Try all the powers of winning eloquence. 
Each gentle art of feminine persuasion, 
The love of kindred, and the faith of friends, 
To bend the rigid Romans to thy purpose. 

Att. Yes, Barce, I will go ; I will exert 
My little pow'r, though hopeless of success. 
Undone Attilia ! fall'n from hope's gay heights 
Down the dread precipice of deep despair. 
So some tir'd mariner the coast espies. 
And his lov'd home explores with straining eyes ; 
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Prepares with joy to quit the treacherous deep, 
Hush*d every wave, and every wind asleep ; 
But ere he lands upon the well-known shore, 
Wild storms arise, and furious billows roar, 
Tear the fond wretch from all his hopes away, 
And drive his shattered bark again to sea. 



ACT IIL 

Scene. — A Portico of a Palace without the gates 
of Rome, — The abode of the Carthaginian am- 
hassador. 

Enter Reoulus and Publius meeting 

Reg, Ah ! Publius here at such a time as this ? 
Know'st thou the important question that the senate 
This very hour debate ? — ^Thy country's glory. 
Thy father's honour, and the public good ? 
Dost thou know this, and fondly linger here ? 

Pub. They're not yet met, my father. 

Reg, Haste — away — 

Support my counsel in th' assembled senate, 
Confirm their wav'ring virtue by thy courage. 
And Regulus shall glory in his boy. 

Pub, Ah! spare thy son the most ungrateful task. 
What ! — supplicate the ruin of my father ? 

Reg, The good of Rome can never hurt her sons. 

Pub, In pity to thy children, spare thyself. 

Reg, Dost uiou then think that mine's a franctic 
bravery ? 
That Regulus would rashly seek his fate ? 
Publius ! how little dost thou know thy sire ! 
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Misjudging youth! learn, that like other men, 
I shun the evil, and I seek the good ; 
But that I find in guilt, and this in virtue. 
Where it not guilt, guilt of the blackest dye. 
Even to think of freedom at th* expense 
Of my dear bleeding country ? to me, therefore. 
Freedom and life would be the heaviest evils ; 
But to preserve that country, to restore her. 
To heal her wounds, though at the price of /i/J?, 
Or, what is dearer far, the price of liberty, 
Is virtue — therefore slavery and death, 
Are Regulus's good — his wish — his choice. 
Pub, Yet sure our country—^ — 
Reg. Is a whole, my Publius, 

Of which we all are parts, nor should a citizen 
Regard his interests as distinct from hers ; 
No hopes or fears should touch his patriot soul ; 
But what affect her honour or her shame. 
E'en when in hostile fields he bleeds to save her, 
Tis not his blood he loses, 'tis his country's ; 
He only pays her back a debt he owes. 
To her he's bound for birth and education : 
Her laws secure him from domestic feuds. 
And from the foreign foe her arms protect him. 
She lends him honours, dignity, and rank, 
His wrongs revenges, and bis merit pays ; 
And, like a tender and indulgent mother. 
Loads him with comforts, and would make his state 
As blest as nature and the gods designed it. 
Such gifts, my son, have their alloy of pain, 
And let th' unworthy wretch, who will not bear 
His portion of the public burden, lose 
Th' advantages it yields ; — let him retire, 
From the dear blessings of a social life. 
And from the sacred laws which guard those blessings ; 
Renounce the civiliz'd abodes of man. 
With kindred brutes one common shelter seek 
In horrid wilds, and dens, and dreary caves. 
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And with their shaggy tenants share the spoil ; 

Or if the savage hunters mbs their prey. 

From scattered acorns pick a scanty meal ; — 

Far from the sweet civilities of life ; 

There let him live, and vaunt his wretched freedom : 

^Vhile we, obedient to the laws that guard us. 

Guard theiUf and live or die as they decree. 

Pub, With reverence and astonishment I hear thee ! 
Thy words, my father, have convinced my reason, 
But cannot touch my heart ; — nature denies 
Obedience so repugnant. Vm a son. 

Reg. A poor excuse, unworthy of a Roman ! 
Brutus, Virginius, Manilas — they were fathers. 
Pub. Tis true, they were ; but this heroic great- 
ness, 
This glorious elevation of the soul, 
Has been confin'd to fathers, — Rome, till now. 
Boasts not a son of such unnatural virtue, 
Who, spurning tW the powerful ties of blood , 
Has laboured to procure his father's death. 

Reg, Then be the first to give the great example — 
Go, hasten, be thyself that son, my Publius. 
Pub. My father, ah ! 

Reg, Publius, no more ; begone — 

Attend the Senate — let me know my fate, 
'Twill be more glorious if announc*d by thee. 

Pub. Too much, too much, thy rigid virtue claims 
From thy unhappy son. O nature, nature ! 

Reg. Publius! am I a stranger, or thy father? 
In either case an obvious duty waits thee; 
If thou regard*st me as an alien here, 
Learn to prefer to mine the good of Rome ; 
If as a father — ^reverence my commands. 

Pub. Ah! couldstthou look into my inmost sou), 
And see how warm it burns with love* and duty, 
Thou wouldst abate the rigour of thy words. 

Reg. Could I explore the secrets of thy breast, 
The virtue I would wish should flourish there 
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Were fortitude, not weak complaining love. 

Pub. If thou requir'st my bloody I'll shed it all ; 
But when thou dost enjoin the harsher task 
That I should labour to procure thy death , 
Forgive thy son — he has not so much virtue. 

[Exit PUBUUS. 

Reg. Th* important hour draws on, and now my 
soul 
Loses her wonted calmness, lest the Senate 
Should doubt what answer to return to Carthage 

O ye protecting deities of Rome ! 
Ye guardian gods ! look down propitious on her. 
Inspire her Senate with your sacred wisdom. 
And call up all that's Roman in their souls ! 

Enter Manuus (speaking). 

See that the lictors wait, and guard the entrance — 
Take care that none intrude. 

Reg. Ah ! Manlius here? 

What can this mean ? 

Man. Where, where is Regulus ? 

The great, the godlike, the invincible ? 
Oh let me strain the hero to my breast. — 

Reg. (avoiding him) Manlius, stand off, remem- 
ber I'm a slave ? 
And thou Rome's Consul. 

Man. I am something more : 

I am a man enamour'd of thy virtues ; 
Thy fortitude, and courage have subdued'me. 
I was thy rival — I am now thy friend; 
Allow me that distinction, dearer far 
Than all the honours Rome can give without it. 

Reg. This is the temper still of noble minds. 
And these the blessings of an humble fortune. 
Had I not been a slave, I ne'er had gain'd 
The treasure of thy friendship. 

Man. I confess. 

Thy grandeur cast a veil before my eyes, 
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Which the reverse of fortune has removed. 
Oft have I seen thee on the day of triumph, 
A conqueror of nations, enter Rome ; 
Now, thou hast conquer'd /or tun^ and thyself. 
Thy laurels oft have mov'd my soul to envy, 
Thy chains awaken my respect, my reverence ; 
Then Regius appear'a a kero to me. 
He rises now a god. 

Reg. Manlius, enough. 

Cease thy applause ; 'tis dang'rous ; praise like 

thine 
Might tempt the most severe and cautious virtue. 
Bless*d be the gods, who gild my latter days 
With the bright glory of the Consul's friendship ! 

Man, Forbid it, Jove ! saidst thou thy latter days ? 
May gracious heav'n to a far distant hour 
Protract thy valued life. Be it my care 
To crown the hopes of thy admiring country. 
By giving back her long-lost hero to her. 
I will exert my power to bring about 
Th' exchange of captives Africa proposes. 

Reg. Manlius, and is it thus, is this the way 
Thou dost begin to give me proofs of friendship ? 
Ah ! if thy love be so destructive to me. 
What would thy hatred be ? Mistaken Consul ! 
Shall I then lose the profit of my wrongs ? 
Be thus defrauded of the benefit 
I vainly hop'd from all my years of bondage ? 
I did not come to shew my chains to Rome, 
To move my country to a weak compassion ; 
I came to save her honour, to preserve her 
From tarnishing her glory ; came to snatch her 
From offers so destructive to her fame. 
O Manlius ! either give me proofs more worthy 
A Roman's friendship, or renew thy hate. 

Man. Dost thou not know, that, this exchange 
refus'd, 
Inevitable death must be thy fate ? 
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Reg. And has the name of death such terror in it, 
To strike with dread the mighty soul of Manlius ? 
Tis not to-day I learn that I am mortal. 
The foe can only take from Regulus 
What wearied nature would have shortly yielded ; 
It will be now a voluntary gift, 
'Twould then become a tribute seiz'd, not offer'd. 
Yes, Manlius, tell the world that as I liv'd 
For Rome alone, when I could live no longer, 
Twas my last care how, dying, to assist, 
To save that country I had liv'd to serve. 

Man. O unexampled worth ! O godlike Regulus ! 
Thrice happy Rome ! unparalleled in heroes ! 
Hast thou then sworn, thou awfully good man ! 
Never to bless the Consul with thy friendship ? 

Reg. If thou wilt love me, love me like a Roman. 
These are the terms on which I take thy friendship. 
We both must make a sacrifice to Rome, 
I of my life, and thou of Regulus : 
One must resign his being, one his friend. 
It is but just, that what procures our country 
Such real blessings, such stibstantial good. 
Should cost thee something — I shall lose but little. 
Go then, my friend ! but promise, ere thou goest. 
With all the consular authority. 
Thou wilt support my counsel in the senate. 
If thou art willing to accept these terms, 
With transport I embrace thy profFer'd friendship. 

Man. (after a pause.) Yes, I do promise. 

Reg. Bounteous gods, I thank you ! 

Ye never gave, in all your round of blessing, 
A gift so greatly welcome to my soul. 
As Manlius' friendship on the terms of honour ! 

Man. Immortal Powers ! why am not I a slave ? 
By heav'n ! I almost envy thee thy bonds. 

Reg. My friend ! there's not a moment to be 
lost; 
Ere this, perhaps the senate is assembled. 
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To thee, and to thy virtues, I commit 

The dignity of Rome — my peace and honour. 

Man. Illustrious man, farewell ! 

Reg. Farewell, my friend ! 

Man, The sacred flame thou hast kindled in my 
soul 
Glows in each vein, trembles in every nerve, 
And raises me to something more than man. 
My blood is fired with virtue, and with Rome, 
And every pulse beats an alarm to glory. 
Who would not spurn a sceptre when compared 
With chains like thine ? Thou man of every virtue, 

farewell ! may all the gods protect and bless thee. 

[Exit Manuus. 

Enter LiciNius. 

Reg. Now I begin to live : Propitious Heaven 
Inclines to favour me. Licinius here ? 

Lie. With joy, my honour'd friend, I seek thy 
presence. 

Reg. And why with joy ? 

Lie. Because my heart once more 

Beats high with flattering hope. In thy great cause 

1 have been labouring. 

Reg. Say*st thou in my cause ? 

Lie. In thine and Rome's. Does it excite thy 
wonder ? 
Couldst thou then think so poorly of Licinius, 
That base ingratitude could find a place 
Within his bosom ? — Can I then forget 
Thy thousand acts of friendship to my youth ? 
Forget them too at that important moment 
When most I might assist thee ? — Regulus, 
Thou wast my leader, general, father — all. 
Didst thou not teach me early how to tread 
The path of glory ; point the way thyself, 
And bid me follow thee ? 
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Reg* But say, Licinius, 

What hast thou done to serve me ? 

Lie, I have defended 

Thy liberty and life ! 

Reg. Ah! speak — explain. — 

Lie, Just as the fathers were about to meet, 
I hastened to the temple — at the entrance 
Their passage I retarded, by the force 
Of strong entreaty ; then address'd myself 
So well to each, that I from each obtained 
A declaration, that his utmost power 
Should be exerted for thy life and freedom. 

Reg. Great gods ! what do I hear ? Licinius too ! 

Lie. Not he alone ; no, *twere indeed unjust 
To rob the fair Attilia of her claim 
To filial merit.— What I could, I did. 
But she — thy charming daughter — heav'n and earth, 
What did she not, to save her father ? 

Reg. Who? 

Lie. Attilia, thy belov'd — ^thy age's darling ! 
Was ever father bless'd with such a child ! 
Gods ! how her looks took captive all who saw her ! 
How did her soothing eloquence subdue 
The stoutest hearts of Rome ! How did she rouse 
Contending passions in the breasts of all ! 
How sweetly temper dignity with grief ! 
With what a soft, inimitable grace. 
She prais'd, reproach'd, entreated, flatter'd, sooth'd. 

Reg. What said the senatora? 

Lie. What could they say ? 

Who could resist the lovely conqueror ? 
See where she comes — Hope dances in her eyes^ 
And lights up all her beauties into smiles. 

Enter Attilia. 



Att. Once more,^my dearest father 

Reg, Ah, presume not 
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To call me by that name. For know, Attilia, 
I number thee among the foes of Regulus. 

AtL What do I hear ? thy foe ? my father's foe ? 

Reg. His worst of foes — the murd'rer of his glory. 

Att. Ah 1 is it then a proof of enmity 
To wish thee all the good that gods can give thee, 
To yield my life, if needful, for thy service ? 

Reg. Thou rash, imprudent girl ! thou little 
know'st 
The dignity and weight of public cares. 
Who made a weak and inexperienced woman 
The arbiter of Regulus's fate ? 

Lie. For pity's sake, my Lord ! 

Reg. Peace, peace, young man ! 

Her silence better than thy language pleads. 
That beaio at least the semblance of repentance. 
Immortal powers ! A daughter and a Roman ! 

A tt. Because I am a daughter, I presumed 

Lie. Because I am a Roman, I aspired 
T* oppose th' inhuman rigour of thy fate. 

Reg. No more, Licinius. How can he be call'd 
A Roman who would live with infamy? 
Or how can she be Regulus's daughter. 
Whose coward mind wants fortitude and honour ? 
Unhappy children 1 now you make me feel 
The burden of my chains : your feeble souls 
Have made me know I am indeed a slave. 

[Exit Regulus. 

Att. Tell me, Licinius, and oh ! tell me truly, 
If thou betiev*st in all the round of time 
There ever breath'd a maid so truly wretched ? 
To weep, to mourn, a father's cruel fate — 
To love him with soul-rending tenderness — 
To know no peace by day, or rest by night — 
To bear a bleeding heart in this poor bosom, 
Which aches and trembles but to think he suffers : 
This is my crime — in any other child 
T would be a merit. 
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Lie. Oh ! my best Attilia, 

Do not repent thee of the pious deed: 
It was a virtuous error. That in us 
Is a just duty, which the godlike soul 
Of Regulus would think a shameful weakness. 
If the contempt of life in him be virtue. 
It were in us a crime to let him perish. 
Perhaps at last he may consent to live ; 
He then will thank us for our cares to save him : 
Let not his anger fright thee. Though our love 
Offend him now, yet, when his mighty soul 
Is reconcird to life, he will not chide us. 
The sick man loaths, and with reluctance takes 
The remedy by which his health's restored. 

Att, Licinius ! his reproaches wound my soul. 
[ cannot live, and bear his indignation. 

Lie. Would my Attilia rather lose her father 
Than, by offending him, preserve his life ? 

Att. Ah! no. If he but live, I am contented. 

Lie. Yes, he shall live, and we again be bless'd : 
Then dry thy tears, and let those lovely orbs 
Beam with their wonted lustre on Luciiiius, 
Who lives but in the* sunshine of thy smiles. 

[Exit Licinius. 

Att. (alone.) Oh Fortune, Fortune, thou capricious 
goddess ! 
Thy frowns and favours have alike no bounds ; 
Unjust, or prodigal in each extreme. 
When thou wouldst humble human vanity. 
By singling out a wretch to bear thy wrath, 
Thou crushest him with anguish to excess ; 
If thou wouldst bless, thou mak'st the happiness 
Too poignant for.his giddy sense to bear.— — 
Immortal gods, who rule the fates of men, 
Preserve my father! bless him, bless him, heav*n ! 
If your avenging thunderbolts must fall. 
Strike here — this bosom will invite the blow, 
And thank you for it : but in mercy spare. 
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Oh ! spare hi$ sacred, venerable head ; 
Respect in him an image of yourselves ; 
And leave a world, who wants it, an example 
Of courage, wisdom, constancy, and truth. 

Yet if, Eternal Powers who rule this ball ! 
You have decreed that Regulus must fall ; 
Teach me to yield to your divine command. 
And meekly bow to your correcting hand ; 
Contented to resign, or pleas'd receive, 
What reason may withhold, or mercy give. 

[Exit Attiua. 



ACT IV. 
Scene. — Gallery in the Ambassador s Palace, 

Reg. (alone). Be calm my soul ! what strange 
emotions shake thee ? 
Emotions thou hast never felt till now. 
Thou hast defied the dangers of the deep, 
Th' impetuous hurricane, the thunder's roar, 
And all the terrors of the various war ; 
Yet, now thou tremblest, fearful and dismayed, 

WiUi anxious expectation of thy fate. 

Yes, thou bast amplest reason for thy fears ; 
For till this hour, so pregnant with events, 
Thy fame and glory never were at stake. 

Soft — let me think — what is this thing called 
glory? 

Tis the souFs tyrant, that should be dethronJd, 
And learn subjection like her other passions ! 
Ah! no ! *tis false : this is the coward's plea ; 
The lazy language of refining vice. 

5. F 
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That man was born in vain, ivhose wish to serve 

Is circumscribed within the wretched bounds 

Of self — a narrow miserable sphere! 

Glory exalts, enlai^es, digtiifies, 

Absorbs the selfish in the social claims. 

And renders man a blessing to mankind. — 

It is this principle, this spark of deity. 

Rescues debased humanity ftom guift. 

And elevates it by her strong excitements. — 

It takes off sensibility from pain, 

From peril, fear ; plucks out the sting from death ; 

Changes ferocious into gentle manners ; 

And teaches men to imitate the gods. 

It shews, — but see, alas ! where Publius comes. 

Ah ! he advances with a downcast eye. 

And step irresolute. 

Enttf PUBUUS. 

Reg, My Publius,. welcome ! 

What tidings dost thou bring ? What says the Senftte ? 
Is yet my fete determined ? quickly tell me. — 

Pub> I cannot speak, and yet, alas! I mu^L 

Reg. Tell me the whole. — 

Pub. Would I were rather dumb ? 

Reg. Publius, no more delay :-^I charge tliee 
speak. 

Pub. The Senate has decreed you shall depart. 

Reg, Blest spirit of Rome! thou hast at last pre- 

vaird 

I thank tlie gods, I have not liv'd in vain 1 
Where is Hamilcar? — ^find him— let us go, 
For Regulushas nought to do in Rome; 
I have accomplished her important work, 
And must depart. 

Pub. Ah, my unhappy father ! 

Reg. Unhappy, Publius! didst thou say ten- 
hfuppy'i 
Does he, does that blest man deserve this name. 
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Who to his latest breath can serve his country ? 

Puh. Like Uiee, nsy fatlier, I adore m^ country, 
Yet weep with ang^uish o'er thy cruel chains. 

Reg, Dost thou not know that life's a slavery ? 
The body is the chain ^at binds the soul ; 
A yoke that every mortal must endure. 
Wouldst thou lament — lament the general fate, 
The chain that nature gives, eaiail'd on all, 
Not these / wear. 

Pub, Forgive, forgive my sorrows : 

I know, alas ! too well, those fell barbarians 
Intend thee instant death. 

Reg, So shall my life 

And servitude together have an end.— 
Publius, farewell I nay, do not follow me. 

Pub, Alas ! my fatner, if thou ever lov'dst me, 
Refuse me not the mournful consolation 
To pay the last sad offices of duty 
I e'er can shew thee. — 

Reg, No ! — thou can'st fulfil 

Thy duty to thy father in a way 
More grateful to him : I must straight embark. 
Be it meanwhile thy pious care to keep 
My lov'd Attilia from a sight, I fear, 
Would rend her gentle heart. — Her tears, my son, 
Would dim the glories of thy father's trnimph. 
Her sinking spirits are subdued by grief. 
And, should her sorrows pass the bounds of reason, 
Publius, have pity on her tender age. 
Compassionate the weakness of her sex ; 
We must not hope to find in her soft soul 
The strong exertion of a manly courage. — 
Support her fainting spirit, and instruct her, 
By thy example, how a Roman ought 
To bear misfortune. O, indulge her weakness ! 
And be to her the father she will lose. 
I leave my daughter to thee — I do more — 
I leave to thee the conduct of — thyself. 

f2 
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— Ah, Publiiis ! I perceive thy courage fails — 
I see the quivering lip, the starting tear ; — 
That lip, that tear calls down my mounting soul. 
Resume thyself — oh ! do not blast my hope ! 
Yes — I'm composed — thou wilt not mock my age — 
Thou art — thou art a Roman — and my son. 

I Exit. 
Pub. And is he gone? — now be thyself, my soul — 
Hard is the conflict, but the triumph glorious. 
Yes, — I must conquer these too tender feelings ; 
The blood that fills these veins demands it of me ; 
My father's great example, too, requires it. 
Forgive me, Rome, and glory, if I yielded 
To nature's strong attack : — I must subdue it. 
Now, Regulus, I feel I am thy son. 

Enter AmuA and Barce. 

Att. My brother, I'm distracted, wild with fear — 
Tell me, O tell me, what I dread to know — 
Is it, then, true ? — I cannot speak — my father ? 

Bar. May we believe the fatal news ? 

Pub. Yes, Barce. 

It is determin'd. Regulus must go. 

Att. Immortal powers ! — ^What say'st thou ? 

Bar. Can it be ? 

Thou can'st not mean it. 

Att. Then you've all betrayed me. 

Pub. Thy grief avails not. 

Enter Hamilcar and LiciNius. 

Bar. Pity us, Hamilcar ! 

Att. Oh, help, Licinius, help the lost Attilia ! 

Ham. My Barce! there's no hope. 

Lie. Ah ! my fair mourner. 

All's lost ! 

Att. What all, Licinius? said'st thou all ? 
Not one poor glimpse of comfort left behind ? 
Tell me at least where Regulus is gone : 
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The daughter shall partake the father's chains. 
And share the woes she knew not to prevent. 

{Going, 

Pub. What would thy wild despair ? Attilia, stay, 
Thou must not follow ; this excess of grief 
Would much offend him. 

Att, Dost thou hope to stop me ? 

Pub, I hope thou wilt resume thy better self, 
And recollect thy father will not bear — 

Att. I only recollect I am a daughter ^ 
A poor, defenceless, helpless, wretched daughter ! 
Away — and let me follow. 

Pub. No, my sister. 

Att. Detain me not — ^Ahl while thou hold'st 
me here, 
He goes, and I shall never see him more 

Bar, My friend, be comforted, he cannot go 
Whilst here Hamilcar stays. 

Att. O, Barce, Barce ! 

Who will advise, who comfort, who assist me ? 
Hamilcar, pity me. — ^Thou wilt not answer ? 

Ham. Rage and astonishment divide my soul. 

Att. Licinius, wilt thou not relieve my sorrows ? 

Lie. Yes, at my life's expense, my heart's best 
treasure, 
Wouldst thou instruct me how. 

Att. My brother, too — 

Ah ! look with mercy on thy sister's woes ! 

Pub, I will at least instruct thee how to bear 
them. 
My sister — ^yield thee to thy adverse fate ; 
Think of thy father, think of Regulus ; 
Has he not taught thee how to brave misfortune ? 
Tis but by following his illustrious steps 
Thou e'er canst merit to be call'd his (laughter. 

Att. And is it thus thou dost advise thy sister ? 
Are these, ye gods, the feelings of a son ? 
Indifference here becomes impiety — 
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Thy savage heart ne'er felt the dear delights 
Of filial tenderness — ^the thousand joys 
That flow from blessing and from being bless'd I 
No— didst thou love thy father as / love him^ 
Our kindred souls would be in unison ; 
And ail my sighs be echoed back by thine. 
Thou wouldst — alas !— I know not what I say. — 
Forgive me, Publius, — but, indeed, my bratllery 
I do not understand this cruel coldness. 

Ham, Thou mayst not — but I understand it well. 
His mighty soul, full as to thee it seems 
Of Rome, and glory — is enamoured — caught — 
Enraptur*d with the beauties of fair Barce. — . 
She stays behind, if Regulus departs. 
Behold the cause of all the well-feign 'd virtue 
Of this mock patriot — curst dissimulation ! 

Pub, And canst thou entertain such vile sus- 
picions ? 
Gods! what an outrage to a son like me. 

Ham, Yes, Roman : now I see thee as thou art, 
Thy naked soul divested of its veil, 
Its specious colouring, its dissembled virtues : 
Thou hast plotted with the senate to prevent 
Th' exchange of captives. All thy subtle arts. 
Thy smooth inventions, have been set to work — 
The base refinements of your polish' d land. 

Pub. In truth, the doubt is worthy of an African 

( Contemptuously^ 

Ham. I know — 

Pub. Peace, Carthaginian, peace, and hear me. 
Didst thou not know, that on the very man 
Thou hast insulted, Barce's fate depends ^ 

Ham. Too well I know, the cruel chance of war 
Gave her, a blooming captive, to thy mother ; 
Who, dying, left the beauteous prize to thee 

Pub. Now, see the use a Roman makes of power. 
Heav'n is my witness how I lov'd the maid ! 
O she was dearer to my soul than light ! 
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Dear as the vital stream that feeds my Iteart ! 

But know my honour* s dearer than my love. 

I do not even hope thou wilt believe me ; 

Thy brutal soul, as savage as thy clime, 

Can never taste those elegant delights. 

Those pure refinements, love and glory yield. 

Tis not to thee I stoop for vindication, 

Alike to me thy friendship or thy hate; 

But to remove from others a pretence 

For branding Publius with the name of villain ; 

That they may see no sentiment but honour 

Informs this bosom. -^Barce, thou art/ree. 

Thou hast my leave witli him to quit tiiis shore. 

Now learn, barbarian, how a Roman loves ! [Exit, 

Bar, He cannot mean it ! 

Mam, Oh exalted virtue ! 

Wliich cliallenges esteem though from a foe. 

{Looking after Publius, 

All, Ah ! cruel Publius, wilt thou leave me thus ? 
Thus leave thy sister ? 

Bar. Didst thou hear Hamilcar ? 

Oh ! didst thou liear the godlike youth resign nm ? 

(Hamilcar au4 Licifiius seem lost in tliought,) 

Ham, Farewell, 1 will return. 

Lie. Farewell, my love \ {to Attilia.) 

Bar, Hamilcar, where — 

Alt, Alas! where art thou going? 

{to Licinius.) 

Lie, If possible, to save tlie life of Regulus. 

Att, But by what meansl-^Ahl how canst thou 
effect it ? 

Lie, Since the disease so desperate is become^ 
We must apply a desperate remedy. 

Ham, {after a long pause.) Yes, I will mortify 
this generous foe *, 
ril be reveng'd upon this stubborn Roman ; 
Not by defiance bold, or feats of arms, 
But by a mean$ more sure to work its end ; 
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By emulating his exalted worth, 
And shewing him a virtue like his own ; 
Such a refin'd revenge as noble minds 
Alone can practise, and alone can feel. 

Att. If Uiou wilt go, Licinius, let Attilia 
At least go with thee. 

Lie. No, my gentle love. 

Too much I prize thy safety and thy peace. 
Let me entreat thee, stay with Barce here 
Till our return. 

Att» Then, ere ye go, in pity 

Explain the latent purpose of your souls. 

Lie. Soon shalt thou know it all — Farewell ! 
farewell ! 
Let us keep Regulus in Rome, or die. 

{to Hamilcar as he goes out.) 

Ham. Yes. — ^These smooth, polish'd Romans shall 
confess 
The soil of Afric too produces heroes. 
What, though our pride perhaps be less than theirs. 
Our virtue may be equal : they shall own 
The path of honour's not unknown to Carthage, 
Nor, as they arrogantly think, confin'd 
To their proud capitol : — Yes, they shall learn 
The gods look down on other climes than theirs. 

[Exit. 

Att. What! gone, both gone? What can I think 
or do ? 
Licinius leaves me, led by love and virtue 
To rouse the citizens to war and tumult, 
Which may be fatal to himself and Rome, 
And yet, das ! not serve my dearest father. 
Protecting deities ! preserve them both ! 

Bar. Nor is thy Barce more at ease, my friend ; 
I dread the fierceness of Hamilcar's courage ; 
Rous'd by the grandeur of thy brother's deed, 
And stung by his reproaches, his great soul 
Will scorn to be outidone by him in glory. 
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Yet, let us rise to courage and to life, 
Forget the weakness of our helpless sex, 
And mount above these coward woman's fears. 
Hope dawns upon my mind — ^my prospect clears, 
And every cloud now brightens into day. 

Att, How different are our souls ! Thy sanguine 
temper, 
Flush'd with the native vigour of thy soil, 
Supports thy spirits ; while the sad Attilia, 
Sinking with more than all her sex's fears, 
Sees not a beam of hope ; or, if she sees it, 
Tis not the bright, warm splendour of the sun ; 
It is a sickly and uncertain glimmer. 
Of instantaneous lightening, passing by. 
It shews, but not diminishes the danger. 
And leaves my poor benighted soul as dark 
As it had never shone. 

Bar^ Come, let us go. 

Yes, joys unlook'd for now shall gild thy days. 
And brighter suns reflect propitious rays. 

[£!xeunt. 

Scene — A Hall looking towards the Garden. 

Enter Regulus speaking to one of Hamilcar's 

attendants, 

Where's your ambassador! where is Hamilcar? 
Ere this he doubtless knows the senate's will. 
Go seek him out — tell him we must depart— 
Rome has no hope for kim, or wish for me* 
Longer delay were criminal in both. 

Enter Manuus. 

Reg^ He comes. The Consul comes ! my noble 
friend ! 
let me strain thee to this grateful heart. 
And thank thee for the vast, vast debt I owe thee ! 
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But for thy friendship I had been a wretch — 
Had been compeird to shameful liberty* 
To thee I owe the glory of these chains, 
My faith inviolate, my fame presery'd, 
My honour, virtue, glory, bondage, — aU I 

Man. But we shall lose thee, so it is decreed — 
Thou must depart ? 

Reg, Because I must depart 

You will not lose me ; I were lost indeed 
Did I remain in Rome. 

Man. Ah! Regulus, 

Why, why so late do I begin to love thee ? 
Alas ! why have the adverse fates decreed, 
I ne'er must give thee other proofs of friendabip. 
Than those, so fatal, and so full of woe ? 

Reg. Thou hast performed the duties of a friend ; 
Of a just, faithful, true, and noble friend : 
Yet, generous as thou art, if thou constrain me 
To sink beneath a weight of obligation, 
I could — yes, Manliuft— I could ask still more. 

Man, Explain thyself. 

Reg, I think I have fulfiird 

The various duties of a citizen ; 
Nor have I aught beside to do for Rome. 
Now, nothing for the public good remains. 
Manlius, I recollect I am a father ! 
My Publius ! my Attilia ! ah ! my friend. 
They are — (forgive the weakness of a parent) 
To my fond heart dear as the drops that warm it. 
Next to my country, they're my all of life ; 
And, if a weak old man be not deceiv'd. 
They will not shame that country. Yes, my friend. 
The love of virtue blazes in their souls. 
As yet these tender plants are immature. 
And ask the fostering hand of cultivation : 
Heav'n in its wisdom would not let theix father 
Accomplish this great work. — ^To thee, my friend. 
The tender parent delegates the trust : 
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Do not refuse a poor inan*8 legacy ; 
I do bequeath my orphans to thy love — 
If thou wilt kindly fake them to thy bosom, 
Their loss will be repaid with usury. 

let the father owe his glory to tnee» 
The children their protection I 

Man. Regulus, 

With grateful joy my heart accepts Uie trust ; 
Oh ! I will shield with jealous tenderness, 
The precious blossoms from a blasting world* 
In me thy children shall possess a father, 
Though not as worthy, yet as fond as thee, 
The pride be mine to fill their youthful breasts 
With every virtue — 'twill not cost me much : 

1 shall have nought to teach, nor they to learn. 
But the great history of their godlike sire. 

Reg, I will not hurt the grandeur of thy virtue. 
By paying thee so poor a thing as thanks. 
Now all is over, and I bless the gods, 
Fve nothing more to do. 

Enter PuBUUS in haste. 

Pub. Regulus ! 

Reg. Say what has happen'd ? 

Pub, Rome is in a tumult — 

There's scarce a citizen but runs to arms — 
They will not let thee go. 

Reg. Is't possible ? 

Can Rome so far forget her dignity 
As to desire this infamous exchange ? 
I blush to think it ! 

Pub. Ah 1 not so, my father. 

Rome cares not for the peace, nor for th' exchange ; 
She only wills that Regulus shall stay. 

Reg. How, stay? my oath — my faith— my 
honour ! ah ! 
Do they forget ? 

Pub. No : Every man exclaims 
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That neither faith nor honour should be kept 
With Carthaginian perfidy and fraud. 

Reg. Grods ! gods ! on what vile principles they 
reason ! 
Can guilt in Carthage palliate guilt in Rome, 
Or vice in one absolve it in another ? 
Ah I who hereafter shall be criminal, 
If precedents are used to justify 
The blackest crimes ? 

Pub, Th' infatuated people 

Have called the augurs to the sacred fane, 
There to determine this momentous point. 

Reg, I have no need of oracles, my son ; 
Honour* % the oracle of honest men. 
I gave my promise, which I will observe 
With most religious strictness. Rome, 'tis true. 
Had power to choose the peace, or change of slaves ; 
But whether Regulus return, or not, 
Is his concern, not the concern of Rome, 
That was a public, this a private care. 
Publius ! thy father is not what he was ; 
/ am the slave of Carthage, nor has Rome 
Power to dispose of captives not her own. 
Guards ! let us to the port. — ^Farewell, my friend. 

Man. Let me entreat thee stay ; for shouldst 
thou go 
To stem this tumult of the populace, 
They will by force detain thee : then, alas ! 
Both Regulus and Rome must break their faith. 

Reg, What ! must I then remain ? 

Man, No, Regulus, 

I will not check thy great career of glory : 
Thou shalt depart ; meanwhile, Fll try to calm 
This wild tumultuous uproar of the people. 
The consular authority shall still them. 

Reg, Thy virtue is my safeguard — but — 

Man, Enough.— 

/ know thy honour, and trust thou to mine. 
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I am a Roman, and I feel some sparks 
Of Regulus's virtue in my breast. 
Though fate denies me thy illustrious chains, 
I will at least endeavour to deserve them. 

[Exit, 

Reg, How is my country alter'd ! how, alas, 
Is the great spirit of old Rome extinct ! 
Restraint 9.na force must now be put to use, 
To make her virtuous. She must be compelVd 
To faith and honour. — Ah ! what Publius here ? 
And dost thou leave so tamely to my friend 
The honour to assist me ? Go, my boy, 
Twill make me more in love with chains and death, 
To owe them to a son. 

Pub, I go, my father — 

I will, I will obey thee. 

Reg, Do not sigh — 

One sigh will check the progress of thy glory. 

Pub, Yes, I will own the pangs of death itself 
Would be less cruel than these agonies : 
Yet do not frown austerely on thy son : 
His anguish is his virtue : if to conquer 
The feelings of my soul were easy to me, 
Twould be no merit. Do not then defraud 
The sacrifice I make thee of its worth. 

[^Exeunt severally, 

Manlius, Attilia. 

Att, (speaking as she enters,) Where is the con- 
sul ? — where, oh ! where is Manlius ? 
I come to breathe the voice of mourning to him, 
I come to crave his mercy, to conjure him 
To whisper peace to my afflicted bosom. 
And heal the anguish of a wounded spirit. 
Man, What would the daughter of my noble 

friend ? 
Att, {kneeling.) If ever pity's sweet emotions 
touched thee, — 
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If ever gentle iove assail'd thy breast — 

If ever virtuous 'friendship fir'd thy soul-*— 

By the dear names of husband and of parent — 

By all the soft yet powerful ties of nature — 

If e'er thy lisping infants charm*d thine ear, 

And waken'd all the father in thy soul, — 

If e'er thou hop'st to have thy latter days 

Blest by their love, and sweeten'd by their duty — 

Oh ! hear a kneeling, weeping, wretched daughter. 

Who beufs a father's life — nor her's alone. 

But Rome's — ^his country's fadier. 

Man, Gentle maid ! 

Oh ! spare this soft, subduing eloquence ! — 
Nay, rise. I shall forget I am a Roman — 
Forget the mighty debt I owe my country — 
Forget the fame and glory of thy fediier. 
I must conceal diis weakness. {turns from her.) 

AtU (rites eagerly,) Ah ! yon weep ! 

Indulge, indulge, my lord, XJbit virtuous softness : 
Was ever sight so graceful, so beoommg. 
As pity's tear upon the hero's cheek ? 

Man, No more — I must not hear thee (going J) 

Att, Howl not hear ase ! 

You must — ^you shall — nay, nay, return, my lord — 
Oh ! fly not from me — ^look upon my woes. 
And imitate the mercy of the gods : 
'Tis not their thunder that excites our reverence, 
Tis their mild mercy and forgiving love. 
'Twill add a brighter lustre to thy laurels. 
When men shall say, and proudly point thee out, 
'< B^old the consul ! — ^he who sav'd his friend." 
Oh ! what a tide of joy will overwhelm thee ! 
Who will not envy thee thy glorious feelings ? 

Man, Thy father scorns his liberty and life. 
Nor will accept of either, at th' expense 
Of honour, virtue, glory, faith, and Rome. 

Att, Think you behold the godlike Regulus 
The prey of unrelenting savage foes. 
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Ingenious only in contriving ill : — 
Eager to glut their hunger of revenge, 
They'll plot such new, suchdire, unheard-of tortures — 
Such dreadful and such complicated vengeance, 
As ev'n the Punic annals have not known ; 
And, as they heap fresh torments on his head. 
They'll glory in their genius for destruction. 
Ah ! Manlius — now methinks I see my father — 
My faithful fancy, full of his idea. 
Presents him to me— mangled, gash'd, and torn — 
Stretched on the rack in writhing agony — • 
The torturing pincers tear his quivering flesh, 
While the dire murderers smile upon his wounds — 
His groans their music, and hjs pangs their sport. 
And if they lend some interval of ease. 
Some dear-bought intermission, meant to make 
The following pang more exquisitely felt, 
Th' insulting executioners exclaim, 
'* Now, Roman ! feel the vengeance thou hast 
scorn'd !" 

Man, Repress thy sorrows — 

Att, Can the friend of Regular 

Advise his daughter not to mourn his fate ? 
How cold, alas ! is friendship when compared 
To ties of blood — ^to nature's powerful impulse ! 
Yes — ^she asserts her empire in my soul, 
'Tis nature pleads — she will — she must be heard ; 
With warm, resistless eloquence she pleads. 
Ah, thou art softened I — see — the consul yields — 
The feelings triumph — ^tenderness prevails- - 
The Roman is subdued — ^the dau^ter conquers ! 

{catching hM of his robe.) 

Man, Ah ! hold me not — I must not, cannot stay, 
The soilness of thy sorrow is contagious ; 
I too may feel when I should only reason. 
I dare not hear thee — Regulus and Rome, 
The patriot and the friend— ail, all forbid it. 

{breaks from her, and exit.) 
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Att. Oh feeble grasp! — and is he gone, quite 
gone? 
Hold, hold thy empire, reason, firmly hold it. 
Or rather quit at once thy feeble throne, 
Since thoii but serv'st to shew me what Fve lost. 
To heighten all the horrors that await me ; 
To summon up a wild, distracted crowd 
Of fatal images, to shake my soul, 
To scare sweet peace, and banish hope itself. 
Farewell! delusive dreams of joy, farewell! 
Come, fell despair ! thou pale-eyed spectre, come. 
For thou shalt be Attilia's inmate now, 
And thou shalt grow, and twine about her heart. 
And she shall be so much enamour'd of thee, 
The pageant pleasure ne'er shall interpose 
Her gaudy presence to divide you more. 

(stands in an attitude of silent grief,) 

Enter LiciNius. 

Lie. At length I've found thee — ah, my charming 
maid ! 
How have I sought thee out with anxious fondness ! 
Alas ! she hears me not. My best Attilia ! 
Ah ! grief oppresses every gentle sense. 
Still, still she hears not — 'tis Licinius speaks. 
He comes to soothe the anguish of thy spirit, 
And hush thy tender sorrows into peace. 

Att. Who's he that dares assume the voice of 
love, 
And comes unbidden to these dreary haunts ? 
Steals on the sacred treasury of woe, 
And breaks the league despair and I have made ? 

Lie, Tis one who comes the messenger of Heav'n, 
To talk of peace, of comfort, and of joy. 

Att. Didst thou not mock me with the sound 
of joy? 
Thou little know'st the anguish of my soul. 
If thou believ'st I ever can again, 
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So long the wretched sport of angry fortune. 

Admit delusive hope to my sad bosom. 

No — I abjure the flatterer and her train. 

Let those, who ne'er have been like me deceived , 

Embrace the fair fantastic sycophant— 

For I, alas ! am wedded to despair, 

And will not hear the sound of comfort more. 

Lie. Cease, cease, my love, this tender voice of wo, 
Though softer than the dying cygnet's plaint : 
She ever chants her most melodious strain 
When death and sorrow harmonize her note. 

Att. Yes, I will listen now with fond delight ; 
For death and sorrow are my darling themes. 
Well ! — ^what hast thou to say of death and sorrow ? 
Believe me, thou wilt find me apt to listen. 
And, if my tongue be slow to answer thee. 
Instead of words TU give thee sighs and tears. 

Lie. I come to dry thy tears, not make them flow ; 
The gods once more propitious smile upon us, 
Joy shall again await each happy morn. 
And ever-new delight shall crown the day ! 
Yes, Regulus shall live. 

Att. Ah, me ! what say'st thou ? 

Alas ! Tm but a poor, weak, trembling woman — 
I cannot bear these wild extremes of fate— 
Then mock me not. I think thou art Licinius, 
The generous lover, and the faithful friend ! 
I think thou wouldst not sport with my afllictions. 

Lie, Mock thy afllictions ? May eternal Jove, 
And every power at whose dread shrine we worship. 
Blast all the hopes my fond ideas form, 
If I deceive thee ! Regulus shall live, 
Shall live to give thee to Licinius' arms. 
Oh ! we will smooth his downward path of life. 
And after a long length of virtuous years, 
At the last verge of honourable age. 
When nature's glimmering lamp goes gently out, 
We'll close, together close, his eyes in peace, 

5. o 
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Together drop the sweetly-painful tear, 
Then copy out his virtues in our lives. 

Att. And shall we be so blest? is't possible ? 
Forgive me, my Licinius, if I doubt thee. 
Fate never gave such exquisite delight 
As flattering hope hath imaged to thy soul. 
But how ? Explain this bounty of the gods. 

Lie. Thou know'st what influence the name of 
tribune 
Gives its possessor o'er the people's minds : 
That power I have exerted, nor in vain ; 
All are prepared to second my designs : 
The plot is ripe — ^there's not a man but swears 
To keep thy godlike father here in Rome — 
To save his life at hazard of his own. 

Att. By what gradation does my joy ascend ! 
I thought that if my father had been sav'd 
By any means, I had been rich in bliss : 
But that he lives, and lives preserv'd by thee, 
Is such a prodigality of fate, 
I cannot bear my joy with moderation : 
Heaven should have dealt it with a scantier hand. 
And not have shower'd such plenteous blessings 

on me; 
They are too great, too flattering to be real ; 
'Tis some delightful vision which enchants, 
And cheats my senses, weaken 'd by misfortune. 

Lie. Well seek thy father, ana, meanwhile, my 
fair, 
Compose thy sweet emotions ere thou see'st him. 
Pleasure itself is painful in excess ; 
For joys, like sorrows, in extreme, oppress : 
The gods themselves our pious cares approve. 
And to reward our virtue, crown our love. 
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ACT V. 

An Apartment in the Ambassador* s palace — Guards 
and other attendants seen at a distance. 

Ham. Where is this wondrous man, this match< 
less hero. 
This arbiter of kingdoms and of kings, 
This delegate of Heaven, this Roman god ? 
I long to shew his soaring mind an equal, 
And bring it to the standard of humanity. 
What pride, what glory will it be to fix 
An obligation on his stubborn soul ! 
Oh ! to constrain a foe to be obliged ! 
The very thought exalts me e'en to rapture. 
Enter Regulus and Guards. 

Ham. Well, Regulus I At last — 

Reg. I know it all; 

I know the motive of thy just complaint — 
Be not alarm'd at this licentious uproar 
Of the mad populace. I will depart — 
Fear not ; I will not stay in Rome alive. 

Ham. What dost thou mean by uproar and 
alarms? 
Hamilcar does not come to vent complaints ; 
He rather comes to prove, that Afric too 
Produces heroes, and that Tiber's banks 
May find a rival on the Punic coast. 

Reg. Be it so. — ^'Tis not a time for vain debate : 
Collect thy people. — Let us strait depart, 

Ham, Lend me thy hearing first. 

R^g. O patience, patience ! 

Ham. It is esteem'd a gloi'y to be grateful ? 

Reg, The time has been when 'twas a duty only, 
But 'tis a duty now so little practis*d, 
That to perform it is become a glory. 

o2 
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Ham, If to fulfil it should expose to danger ? 

Reg, It rises then to an illustrious virtue. 

Ham. Then grant this merit to an African. 

Give me a patient hearing Thy great son. 

As delicate in honor as in love, 
Hath nobly given my Barce to my arms ; 
And yet I know he doats upon the maid. 
I come to emulate the generous deed ; 
He gave me back my love, and in return 
I will restore his father. 

Reg, Ah! what say 'st thou ? 

Wilt thou preserve me then ? 

Ham, I will. 

Reg, But how ? 

Ham, By leaving thee at Hberty to /ly. 

Reg, Ah ! 

Ham, I will dismiss my guards on some pretence, 
Meanwhile do thou escape, and lie conceaVd : 
I will affect a rage I shall not feel, 
Unmoor my ships, and sail for Africa. 

Reg, Abhorr'd barbarian ! 

Ham, Well, what dost thou say? 

Art thou not much surprised ? 

Reg. I am indeed. 

Ham. Thou couldstnot then have hoped it ? 

Reg. No ! I could not. 

Ham. And yet I'm not a Roman. 

Reg. (smiling contemptuously,) I perceive it* 

Ham. You may retire, {aloud to the guards.^ 

Reg. No I — Stay, I charge you, stay. 

Ham. And wherefore stay ? 

Reg. I thank thee for thy offer, 

But I shall go with thee. 

Ham. Tis well proud man ! 

Thou dost despise me, then ? 

Reg. No, but I pity thee. 

Ham. Why pity me ? 

Reg, Because thy poor, dark soul 
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Hath never felt the piercing ray of virtue. 
Know, African ! the scheme thou dost propose 
Would injure me, thy country, and thyself. 

Ham, Thou dost mistake. 

Re^, Who was it gave thee power 

To rule the destiny of Regulus ? 
Am I a slave to Carthage, or to thee ? 

Ham, What does it signify from whom, proud 
Roman, 
Thou dost receive this benefit ? 

Reg. A benefit ? 

savage ignorance ! is it a benefit 

To lie, elope, deceive, and be a villain? 

Ham. What! not when life itself, when all's at 
stake ? 
Know'st thou my countrymen prepare thee tortures 
That shock imagination but to think of ? 
Thou wilt be mangled, butchered, rack'd, impaled. 
Does not thy nature shrink ? 

Reg, {smiling at his threats.) Hamilcar ! no. 
Dost thou not know the Roman genius better ? 
We live on honour — 'tis our food, our life, 
The motive and the measure of our deeds ! 
We look on death as on a common object ; 
The tongue nor faulters, nor the cheek turns pale, 
Nor the calm eye is mov'd at sight of him : 
We court, and we embrace him undismayed ; 
We smile at tortures if they lead to glory, 
And only cowardice and guilt appal us. 

Ham, Fine sophistry I the valour of the tongue, 
The heart disclaims it ; leave this pomp of words. 
And cease dissembling with a friend like me. 

1 know that life is dear to all who live, 

Tliat death is dreadful, — yes, and must be fear'd, 
E'en by the frozen apathists of Rome. 

Reg, Did I fear death when on Bagrada's banks 
I faced and slew the formidable serpent 
That made your boldest Africans recoil, 
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And shrink with horror, though the monster liv*d 
A native inmate of their own parch*d deserts ? 
Did I fear death before the gates of Adis ? — 
Ask Bostar, or let Asdrubal confess. 

Ham, Or shall I rather of Xantippus ask. 
Who dar*d to undeceive deluded Rome, 
And prove this vaunter not invincible ? 
Tis even said, in Africa I mean, 

He made a prisoner of this demi-god. 

Did we not triumph then ? 

Reg. Vain boaster ! no. 

No Carthaginian conquer*d Regulus ; 
Xantippus was a Greek — a brave one too : 
Yet what distinction did your Afric make 
Between the man who serv'd her, and her foe? 
I was the object of her open hate : 
He, of her secret, dark malignity. 
He durst not trust the nation he had sav'd ; 
He knew, and therefore fear'd you. — Yes, he knew 
Where once you were obliged, you ne'er forgave. 
Could you forgive at all, you'd rather pardon 
The man who hated, than the man who serv'd you. 
Xantippus found his ruin ere it reach'd him. 
Lurking behind your honours and rewards. 
Found it in your feign'd courtesies and fawnings. 
When vice intends to strike a master stroke. 
It's veil is smiles, its language protestations. 
The Spartan's merit threaten'd, but his service 
Compeird his ruin. — Both you could not pardon. 

Ham. Come, come, I know full well — 

Reg. Barbarian! peace. 

I've heard too much — Go, call thy followers ; 
Prepare thy ships, and learn to do thy duty. 

Ham. Yes ! — shew thyself intrepid, and insult 
me; 
Call mine the blindness of barbarian friendship. 
On Tiber's banks I hear thee, and am calm : 
But know, thou scornful Roman ! that too soon 
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In Carthage thou may'st fear and feel my ven- 
geance : 
Thy cold, obdurate pride shall there confess, 
Though Rome may talk — 'tis Africa can punish. 

Exit. 
Reg. Farewell ! Tve not a thought to waste on 
thee. 
Where is the Consul ? why does Publius stay ? 
Alas ! I fear — but see Attilia comes !•— 

Enter Attiua. 

Reg, What brings thee here, my child ? what 
eager joy 
Transports thee thus ? 

A tt. I cannot speak — my father ! 

Joy choaks my utterance — Rome, dear gratefu 

Rome, 
(Ob ! may her cup with blessings overflow,) 
Gives up our common destiny to thee ; 
Faithful and constant to th* advice thou gav'st her, 
She will not hear of peace, or change of slaves, 
But she insists — ^reward and bless her, gods ! — 
That thou shalt here remain. 

Reg, What ! with the shame — 

Att, Oh ! no — the sacred senate hath considered 
That, when to Carthage thou didst pledge thy faith. 
Thou wast a captive, and that, being such. 
Thou couldst not bind thyself in covenant. 

Reg, He who can die is always free, my child ! 
Learn farther, he who owns another's strength 
Confesses his own weakness. Let them know, 
I swore I would return because I chose it, 
And will return, because 1 swore to do it. 

Enter PuBLius. 

Pub, Vain is that hope, my father. 

Reg, Who shall stop me ? 

Pub, All Rome. — ^The citizens are up in arms : 
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In vain would reason stop the growing torrent ; 
In vain would*st thou attempt to reach the port. 
The way is barr*d by thronging multitudes : 
The other streets of Rome are all deserted. 

Reg, Where, where is Manlius 't 

Pub. He is still thy friend ; 

His single voice opposes a whole people ; 
He threats this moment, and the next entreats. 
But all in vain ; none hear him, none obey. 
The general fury rises e'en to madness. 
The axes tremble in the lictors' hands, 
Who pale and spiritless want power to use them — 
And one wild scene of anarchy prevails. 

Reg. Farewell ! my daughter. Publius, follow me. 

Exit PUBL.IUS. 

^tt. Ah ! where? I tremble — 

{detaining RE6UL.US.) 

Reg. To assist my friend — 

T' upbraid my hapless country with her crime — 
To keep unstain'd the glory of these chains — 
To go, or perish. 

Att. Oh ! have mercy ! 

Reg. Hold ; 

I have been patient with thee ; have indulg*d 
Too much the fond affections of thy soul ; 
It is enough ; thy grief would now offend 
Thy father's honour ; do not let thy tears 
Conspire with Rome to rob me of my triumph. 

Att. Alas I it wounds my soul. 

Reg. I know it does. 

I know 'twill grieve thy gentle heart to lose me ; 
But think, thou mak'st the sacrifice to Rome, 
And all is well again. 

Att. Alas! my father, 

In aught beside — 

Reg. What wouldst thou do, my child ? 

Canst thou direct the destiny of Rome, 
And boldly plead amid th' assembled senate ? 
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Canst thou, forgetting all thy sex's softness. 
Fiercely engage in hardy deeds of arms ? 
Canst thou encounter labour, toil, and famine, 
Fatigue and hardships, watehings, cold and heat ? 
Canst thou attempt to serve thy country thus ? 
Thou canst not : — ^but thou mayst sustain my loss 
Without these agonizing pangs of grief, 
And set a bright example of submission, 
Worthy a Roman's daughter. 

Att. Yet such fortitude — 

Reg, Is a most painful virtue ; — ^but Attilia 
Is Regulus's daughter, and must have it. 

Att. I will entreat the gods to give it me. 
Ah I thou art offended ! I have lost thy love. 

Eeg. Is this concern a mark that thou hast 
lost it ? 
I cannot, cannot spurn my weeping child. 
Receive this proof of my paternal fondness ; — 
Thou lov'st Licinius — He to© loves my daughter. 
I give thee to his wishes ; 1 do more — 
1 give thee to his virtues. — Yes, Attilia, 
The noble youth deserves this dearest pledge 
Thy father's friendship ever can bestow. 

Att. My lord ! my father I wilt thou, canst thou 
leave me ? 
The tender father will not quit his child ! 

Reg, I am, I am thy father ! as a proof, 
I leave thee my example how to suffer. 
My child ! I have a heart within this bosom ; 
That heart has passions — see in what we differ ; 
Passion — which is thy tyrant — is my slave. 

Att. Ah I stay my father. Ah 

Reg. Farewell ! farewell ! [Exit. 

Att. Yes, Regulus I I feel thy spirit here. 
Thy mighty spirit struggling in this breast, 
And it shall conquer all these coward feelings. 
It shall subdue the woman in my soul ; 
A Roman virgin should be something more — 
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Should dare above her sex's narrow limits-— 
And I will dare — and mis'ry shall assist me — 
My father ! I will be indeed thy daughter I 
The hero shall no more disdain his child ; 
Attilia shall not be the only branch 
That yields dishonour to the parent tree. 

£nter Barce. 

Bar. Attilia ! it is true that Regulus, 
In spite of Senate, people, au^rs, friends, 
And children, will depart ? 

Att» Yes, it is true. 

Bar, Oil ! what romantic maidness ! 

Att, You foi^t — 

Barce ! the deeds of heroes claim respect. 

Bar. Dost thou approve a virtue which must lead 
To chains, to tortures, and to certain death ? 

Att. Barce I those chains, those tortures, and 
that death. 
Will be his triumph. 

Bar. Thou art pleas'd, Attilia : 

By heay'n thou dost exult in his destruction ! 

Att. Ah! pitying powers, {weeps.) 

Bar. I do not comprehend thee. 

Att. No, Barce, I believe it. — Why, how shouldst 
thou? 
If I mistake not, thou wast bom in Carthage, 
In a barbarian land, where never child 
Was taught to triumph in a father's chains. 

Bar. Yet thou dost weep — ^thy tears at least are 
honest, 
For they refuse to share thy tongue's deceit ; 
They speak the genuine language of affliction, 
And tell the sorrows that oppress thy soul. 

Att. Grief, that dissolves in tears, relieves the 
heart. 
When congregated vapours melt in rain, 
The sky is calm'd, and all's serene again. [Exit, 
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Bar. Why, what a strange, fantastic land is this ! 
This love of glory's the disease of Rome ; 
It makes her mad, it is a wild delirium, 
An universal and contagious frenzy ; 
It preys on all, it spares nor sex nor age : 
The Consul envies Regulus his chains — 
He, not less mad, contemns his life and freedom — 
The daughter glories in the father's ruin — 
And Publius, more distracted than the rest. 
Resigns the object that his soul adores. 
For this vain phantom, for this empty glory. 
This may be virtue ; but I thank the gods, 
The soul of Barce's not a Roman soul. [Exit, 

Scene — within sight of the Tiber — Ships ready for 
the embarkation of Regulus and the Ambassador 
— Tribune and People stopping up the passage — 
Consul and Lictors endeavouring to clear it, 

Manuus and Licinius advance. 

Lie, Rome will not suffer Regulus to go. 

Man. I thought the Consul and the Senators 
Had been a part of Rome. 

Lie. I grant they are — 

But still the people are the greater part. 

Man, The greater, not the wiser. 

Lie, The less cruel. 

Full of esteem and gratitude to Regulus, 
We would preserve his life. 

Man, And we his honour. 

Lie, His honour !— 

Man. Yes. Time presses. Words are vais. 
Make way there — clear the passage. 

Lie, On your lives. 

Stir not a man. 

Man, I do command you, go. 

Lie. And I forbid it. 
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Man. Clear the way, my friends. 

How dares licinius thus oppose the Consul ? 

Lie. How dar*8t thou, Manlius, thus oppose the 
Tribune ? 

Man. V\\ shew thee what I dare, imprudent boy ! 
Lictors, force through the passage. 

Lie. Romans, guard it. 

Man. Gods ! is my power resisted then with arms ! 
Thou dost affront the majesty of Rome. 

Lie. The majesty of Rome is in the people ; 
Thou dost insult it by opposing them. 

People. Let noble Regulus remain in Rome. 

Man. My friends, let me explain this treacherous 
scheme. 

People. We will not hear thee — Regulus shall 
stay. 

Man. What ! none obey me ? 

People. Regulus shall stay. 

Man. Romans, attend. 

People. Let Regulus remain. 

Enter Regulus, followed by Publius, Attilia, 
Hamilcar, Barce, &c. 

Reg. Let Regulus remain ! What do I hear ? 
Is*t possible the wish should come from you ? 
Can Romans give, or Regulus accept, 
A life of infamy ? Is*t possible ? 
Where is the ancient virtue of my country ? 
Rise, rise, ye mighty spirits of old Rome ! 
I do invoke you from your silent tombs ; 
Fabricius, Codes, and Camillas, rise. 
And shew your sons what their great fathers were* 
My countrymen, what crime have I committed ? 
Alas ! how has the wretched Regulus 
Deserv'd your hatred ? 

Lie. Hatred ? ah ! my friend. 

It is our love would break these cruel chains. 
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Reg. If you deprive me of my chains, Tm 
nothing ; 
Tliey are my honours, riches, titles,— all I 
Theyll shame my enemies, and grace my country ; 
They'll waft her glory to remotest climes, 
Beyond her provinces and conquered realms, 
Where yet her conq'ring eagles never flew ; 
Nor shall she blush hereafter if she find 
Recorded with her faithful citizens, 
The name of Regulus, the captive Regulus. 
My countrymen ! what, think you, kept in awe 
The Volsci, Sabines, iBqui, and Hemici ? 
The arms of Rome alone ? no, 'twas her virtue ; 
That sole surviving good, which brave men keep 
Though fate and warring worlds combine against 

them : 
This still is mine — and V\\ preserve it, Romans ! 
The wealth of Plutus sliall not bribe it from me ! 
If you, alas ! require this sacrifice, 
Carthage herself was less my foe than Rome ; 
She took my freedom — she could take no more ; 
But Rome, to crown her work, would take my 

honour. 
My friends ! if you deprive me of my chains, 
I am no more than any other slave : 
Yes, Regulus becomes a common captive, 
A wretched, lying, perjured fugitive ! 
But if, to grace my bonds, you leave my honour, 
I shall be still a Iloman, though a slave. 

Lie. What faith should be observed with savages ? 
What promise should he kept which bonds extort? 

Reg. Unworthy subterfuge ! ah! let us leave 
To the wild Arab and the faithless Moor 
These wretched maxims of deceit and fraud : 
Examples ne'er can justify the coward • 
The brave man never seeks a vindication. 
Save from his own just bosom and the gods ; 
From principle^ not precedent, he acts : 
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As that arraigns him, or as that acquits. 
He stands or falls ; condemn'd or justified. 

Lie. Rome is no more, if Regulus departs. 

Reg. Let Rome remember Regulus must die ! 
Nor ^ould the moment of my deatli be distant. 
If nature's work had been re8erv*d for nature : 
What Carthage means to do, she would have done. 
As speedily, perhaps, at least as surely. 
My wearied life has almost reach*d its goal ; 
The once warm current stagnates in these veins. 
Or through its icy channels slowly creeps — 
View the weak arm; mark the pale, furrow 'd 

cheek, 
The slackened sinew, and the dim sunk eye. 
And tell me then I must not think of dying ! 
How can I serve you else ? My feeble limbs 
Would totter now beneath the armour*s weight. 
The burthen of that body it once shielded. 
You see, my friends, you see, my countrymen, 
I can no longer shew myself a Roman, 
Except by dying like one. — Gracious Heaven 
Points out a way to crown my days with glory ; 

do not frustrate then the will of Jove, 
And close a life of virtue with disgrace. 
Come, come, I know my noble Romans better ; 

1 see your souls, I read repentance in them ; 
You all applaud me — ^nay, you wish my chains ; 
Twas noUiing but excess of love misled you. 
And, as you're Romans, you will conquer that. 
Yes ! — I perceive your weakness is subdued — 
Seize, seize the moment of returning virtue ; 
Throw to the ground, my sons, those hostile arms ; 
Retard no longer Regulus's triumph ; 

I do request it of you as a friend, 
I call you to youc duty as a patriot, 
And — were I still your gen'ral, Vd command you. 
Lie. Lay down your arms — ^let Regulus depart. 
{To the People, who clear the way, and quit their 

arms.) 
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Reg. Gods I gods ! I thank you — ^you indeed are 
righteous. 

Pub, See every man disarm*d. Oh, Rome ! oh, 
father ! 

Att, Hold, hold, my heart. Alas! they all 
obey. 

Reg, The way is clear. Hamilcar, I attend thee. 

Ham, Why, I begin to envy this old man ! {aside,) 

Man, Not the proud victor on the day of triumph 
Warm from the slaughter of dispeopled realms, 
Though conquered princes grace his chariot wheels, 
Though tributary monarchs wait his nod. 
And vanquished nations bend the knee before him,, 
E'er shone with half the lustre that surrounds 
This voluntary sacrifice for Rome ! 
Who loves his country will obey her laws ; 
Who most obeys them is the truest patriot. 

Reg, Be our last parting worthy of ourselves. 
Farewell ! my friends. 1 bless the gods who rule us, 
Since I must leave you, that I leave you Romans. 
Preserve the glorious name untainted still. 
And you shall be the rulers of the globe. 
The arbiters of earth. The farthest east. 
Beyond where Ganges rolls his rapid flood. 
Shall proudly emulate the Roman name. 
{Kneels,) Ye gods, the guardians of this glorious 

people. 
Who watch with jealous eye ^neas* race. 
This land of heroes I commit to you ! 
This ground, these walls, this people be your care ! 
Oh ! bless them, bless them w.ith a liberal hand ! 
Let fortitude and valour, truth and justice, 
For ever flourish and increase among them ! 
And if some baneful planet threat the Capitol 
With its malignant influence, oh ! avert it. 
Be Regulus the victim of your wrath. — 
On this white head be all your vengeance pour'd. 
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But spare, oh ! spare, and bless immortal Rome ! 
Ah ! tears ? my Romans weep ! Farewell ! fare- 
well ! 

Attilia struggles to get to Regulus, is prevented 
— she faints — he fixes his eye steadily on her 
for some time, and then departs to the ships. 

Manlius {looking after him,) Farewell! fare- 
well ! thou glory of mankind ! 
Protector, father, saviour of thy country ! 
Through Regulus the Roman name shall live, 
Shall triumph over time, and mock oblivion. 
Farewell ! thou pride of this immortal coast ! 
'Tis Rome alone a Regulus can boast. 
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EPILOGUE. 



BY DAVID GARRICK, ESQ. 



What son of physic, but his heart extends, 

As well as hand, when call'd on by his friends ? 

What landlord is so weak to make you fast. 

When guests like you bespeak a good repast ? 

But weaker still were he whom fate has plac'd 

To sooth your cares, and gratify your taste. 

Should he neglect to bring before your eyes 

Those dainty dramas which from genius rise ; 

Whether your luxury be to smile or weep, 

His and your profits just proportion keep. 

To-night he brought, nor fears a due reward, 

A Roman Patriot by a Female Bard. 

Britons, who feel his flame, his worth will rate, 

No conunon spirit his, no common fate. 

Inflexible and Captive must be great. 

" How I cries a sucking fop, thus lounging, straddling, 

(Whose head shews want of ballast by its noddling) 

** A woman write ? Learn, madam, of your betters, 

** And read a noble lord's posthiimous letters. 

** There you will learn the sex may merit praise 

" By making puddings — not by making plays : 

" They can make tea and mischief, dance and sing ; 

** Their heads, though full of feathers, can't take wing." 

I thought they could, sir ; now and then, by chance, 

Maids fly to Scotland, and some wives to France. 

He still went nodding on — " Do all she can, 

" Woman's a trifle — ^plaything — ^like her fan." 

Right, sir, and when a wife, the rattle of a man. 

5. H 
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And shall such things as these become the test 

Of female worth ? the fairest and the best 

Of all heaven's creatures ? for so Milton sung us. 

And, with such champions, who shall dare to wrong us ? 

Come forth, proud man, in all your powers array'd ; 

Shine out in all your splendour — who's afraid ? 

Who on French wit has made a glorious war, 

Defended Shakspeare, and subdued Voltaire ? — 

Woman !* — Who, rich in knowledge, knows no pride, 

Can boast ten tongues, and yet not satisfied ? 

Woman If Who lately sung the sweetest lay t 

A woman ! woman ! woman ! X still I say. 

Well then, who dares deny our power and might ? 

Will any married man dispute our right ? 

Speak boldly, sirs, — your wives are not in sight 

What ! are you silent 1 then you are content ; 

Silence, the proverb tells us, gives consent. 

Critics, will you allow our honest claim ? 

Are you dumb too ? This night has fix'd our fame. 

* Mrs. Montague, author of an essay on the writings of Shakspeare. 
t Mrs. Carter, well known for her skill in ancient and modern lang^uages. 
{ Miss Aikin, whose poems were Just published. 
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PROLOGUE. 



WRITTEN BY MR. GA^RICK. 



SPOKEN BY MRS. BVtKELY. 



Though I'm a female, and the rule is ever, 

For us, in Epilogue, to beg your favour, 

Yet now I take the lead — and, leaving art 

And envy to the men — with a warm heart* 

A woman here I come — to take a woman's part. 

No little jealousies my mind perplex, 

I come, the friend and champion of my sex: 

I'll prove, ye fair, that, let us have our swing, 

We can, as well as men, do any thing ; 

Nay, better too, perhaps — ^for now and then, 

These times produce some bungling among men. 

In spite of lordly wits — with force and ease, 

Can't we write plays, or crush 'em, if we please ? 

The men, who grant not much, allow us charms — 

Are eyes, shapes, dimples, tlien, our only arms ? 

To rule this man, our sex dame Nature teaches ; 

Mount the high horse we can, and make long speeches. 

Did not a lady knight, late chevalier,* 

A brave, smart soldier to your eyes appear ? 

• Chevalier D'Eon. 
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Hey ! pre»to ! paw ! his sword becomes a fan, 
A comely woman rising from the man. 
The French their amazonian maid invite — 
She goes — alike well skill'd to talk or write, 
Dance, ridei negociate, scold, coquet, or fight. 
If she should set her heart upon a rover, 
And he prove false, she'd kick her faithless lover. 
The Greeks and Romans own our boundless claim — 
The Muses, Graces, VJ^ues, Fortune, Fame, 
Wisdom and Nature too, they women call ; 
With this sweet flatt'ry, yet they mix some gall — 
'Twill out — the Furies too are females all. 
The pow'rs of Riches, Physic, War, and Wine, 
Sleep, Death, and Devils too— are masculine. 
Are we unfit to rule f — ^a poor suggestion ! 
Austria and Russia answer well that question. 
If joy from sense and matchless grace arise, 
With your own treasure, Britons, bless your eyes. 
If such there are — sure, hi an humbler way. 
The sex, without much guilt, may write a play : 
That the3r've done nobler things, there's no denial ; 
With all your judgment, then, prepare for trial — 
Summon your critic pow'rs, your manhood summon, 
A brave man will protect, not hurt, a woman ; 
Let us wish modestly to share with men, 
If not the force, the feather of the pen. 
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ACT I. 

Scene — A Gothic Hall, 

Enter Edric and BiRTHA. 

Bir, What may this mean ? Earl Douglas has 
enjoin'd thee 
To meet him here in private ? 

Ed. Yes, my sister, 

And this injunction have I oft received ; 
But when he comes, true to th* appointed hour. 
He starts, looks wild, then drops ambiguous hints, 
Frowns, hesitates, turns pale, and says 'twas no- 
thing; 
Then feigns to smile, and by his anxious care 
To prove himself at ease, betrays his pain. 

Bir. Since my short sojourn here, Fve marked 
this earl. 
And though the ties of blood unite us closely, 
I shudder at his haughtiness of temper. 
Which not his gentle wife, the bright Elwina, 
Can charm to rest. Ill are their spirits pair'd ; 
His heart's the seat of frenzy, hers of softness ; 
His love is transport, hers is trembling duty ; 
Rage in his soul is as the whirlwind fierce, 
While hers ne'er felt the pow'r of that rude passion. 
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Ed, Perhaps the mighty soul of Douglas mourns, 
Because inglorious love detains him here, 
While our bold knights, beneath the Christian 

standard, 
Press to the bulwarks of Jerusalem. 

Bir, Though every various charm adorns Elwina, 
And though the noble Douglas dotes to madness. 
Yet some dark mystery involves their fate : 
The canker grief devours £lwina*s bloom. 
And on her brow meek resignation sits, 
Hopeless, yet uncomplaining. 

Ed. 'Tis most strange. 

Bir. Once, not long since, she thought herself 
alone; 
Twas then the pent-up anguish burst its bounds ; 
With broken voice, clasp'd hands, and streaming 

eyes. 
She call'd upon her father, call'd him cruel. 
And said her duty claim'd far other recompense. 

Ed. Perhaps the absence of the good lord Raby, 
Who, at her nuptials, quitting this fair castle, 
Resign'd it to Elwina, thus afflicts her. 
Hast thou e'er questioned her, good Birtha ? 

Bir, Often ; 

But hitherto in vain, and yet she shews me 
Th' endearing kindness of a sister's love ; 
But if I speak of Douglas — 

Ed. See ! he comes. 

It would offend him, should he find you here. 

Enter Douglas. 

Doug. How ! Edric and his sister in close con- 
ference ? 
Do they not seem alarm'd at my approach ? 
And see, how suddenly they part ! Now, Edric, 

[Exit Birth A. 
Was this well done ? or was it like a friend. 
When I desir'd to meet thee here alone, 
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With all the warmth of trusting confidence. 
To lay my bosom viaked to thy view, 
And shew thee all its weakness ; was it well 
To call thy sister here, to let her witness 
Thy friend's infirmity ? — perhaps to tell her — 
Ed. My lord, I could not tell ; I nothing know. 
Doug. Nay, then, thou dost suspect there's some- 
thing wrong ! 
Ed. If we were bred from infancy together, 
If I partook in all thy youthful griefs, 
And every joy thou knew'st was doubly mine ; 
Then tell me all the secret of thy soul. 
Or have these few short months of separation. 
The only absence we have ever known. 
Have these so rent the bands of love asunder, 
That Douglas should distrust his Edric's truth ? 
Doug. My friend, I know thee faithful as thou*rt 
brave, 
And I will trust thee — ^but not now, good Edric ; 
Tis past, 'tis gone, it is not worth the telling ; 
'Twas wrong to cherish what disturb'd my peace ; 
I'll think of it no more. 

Ed. O, most wise promise \ 

I fear'd some hidden trouble vex'd your quiet. 
In secret I have watch'd — 

Doug. Ha ! watch'd in secret ? 

A spy ? employ'd, perhaps, to note my actions ? 
What have I said ? Forgive me, thou art noble : 
Yet do not press me to disclose my grief, 
For when thou know'st it, I perhaps shall hate thee 
As much, my Edric, as I hate myself 
For my suspicions ; I am ill at ease. 

Ed. How will the fair Elwina grieve to hear it ! 
Doug. She grieve? Elwina grieve? thou'st touch'd 
the string 
That wakes me into madness. Hear me, then. 
But let the deadly secret be secur'd 
With bars of adamant in thy close breast. 
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Think of the curse which waits on broken oaths ; 
A knight is bound by more than vulgar ties, 
And perjury in thee were doubly damn'd. 
Well, then, our gallant king 

Ed. Is soon expected 

From distant Palestine. 

Doug, Forbid it, heaven * 

For with him comes — 

Ed. Ah! who? 

Doug. Peace, peace. 

For see, Elwina's here. Retina, my £dric ; 
When next we meet, Uiou shalt kpow all. Farewdl. 

[Exit Edbic. 
Now, to conceal with care my bosom's anguish^ 
And let her beauty chase away my sorrows ! 
Yes, I would meet her with a face of smfles- 
But 'twill not be. 

Enter Elwina. 

El. Alas, 'tis ever thus ! 

Thus ever clouded is his ^oom^ brow. [Aside. 

Doug, I were too blest, Elwina, could 2 hope 
You met me here by choice, or that your bosom 
Shar'd the warm transports mine must ever feel 
At your approach. 

El. My lord, if I intrude. 

The cause which brings me claims your gentle 

pardon. 
I fear you are not well, and cone, unbidden. 
Except by faithful doty, to inquire, 
If haply in my power, nky little power, 
I have the means to minister relief 
To your affliction ? 

Doug. What unwonted goodnesaB ! 

O, I were blest above the lot of man. 
If tenderness, not duty^ broi^it ]E3wina ; 
Cold, ceremonious, hard, unfeeling duty. 
That wretched substitute for love : but know. 
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The heart demands a heart ; nor wUl be paid 
With less than what it gives. E'en now, Elwina, 
The glistening tear stands trembling in your eyes, 
Which cast their mournful sweetness on the ground. 
As if they fear'd to raise their beams to mine, 
And read the language of reproachful love. 

£1. My lord, I hoped the thousand daily proofs 
Of my obedience — 

Doug. Death to all my hopes ! 

Heart-rending word ! obedience ! what's obedience ? 
Tis fear, 'tis hate, 'tis terror, 'tis aversion ; 
Tis the cold debt of ostentatious duty, 
Paid with insulting caution ; paid to tell me '. 
How much you tremble to offend a tyrant 
So terrible as Douglas.— O, Elwina — 
While duty portions out the debt it owes. 
With scrupulous precision and nice justioe, 
Love never measures, but profusely gives, 
Gives, like a thoughtless prodigal, its all, 
And trembles then, lest it has done too little. 

El, I'm most unlMippy that my cares offend. 

Doug, True tenderness is less solicitous, 
Les9kprudent and more fond ; th' enamo^ir 'd heart, 
Conscious it loves, aad blest in being lov'd, 
Reposes on the object it adores, 
And trusts the passion it inspires and feels. — 
Thou hast* not learnt how terrible it is 
To feed a hopeless flame.-— But hear, Elwina, 
Thou most obdurate, hear me. — 

El. Say, ray lord, 

For your own lips shall vindicate my fame, 
Since at the altar I became your wife. 
Can malice charge me with an act, a word, 
I ought to blush at ? Have I not still lived 
As open to the eye of observation. 
As fearless innocence should ever live ? 
I call attesting angels to be witness. 
If in my open deed, or secret thought. 
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My conduct, or my heart, they've ought discern *d 
Which did not emulate their purity. 

Doug. This vindication ere you were accused. 
This warm defence, this warding off attacks 
Ere they are made, and construing casual words 
To formal accusations, trust me, madam. 
Shews rather an alarm'd and vigilant spirit. 
For ever on the watch to guard its secret. 
Than the sweet calm of fearless innocence. 
Who talk'd of guilt ? Who testified suspicion ? 

El. Learn, sir, that virtue, while 'tis free from 
blame, 
Is modest, lowly, meek, ami unassuming ; 
Not apt, like fearful vice, to shield its weakness. 
Behind the studied pomp of boastful phrase. 
Which swells to hide the poverty it shelters ; 
But when this virtue feels itself suspected. 
Insulted, set at nought, its whiteness stain'd. 
It then grows proud, forgets its humble worth. 
And rates itself above its real value. 

Doug. I did not mean to chide ! But think, O 
think, 
What pangs must rend this fearful, doting heart. 
To see you sink as if in love with death. 
To fear, distracting thought, to feel you hate me ! 

El. What if the slender thread by which I hold 
This poor precarious being soon must break ; 
Is it Elwina's crime, or heaven's decree ? 
Yet I shall meet, I trust, the king of terrors. 
Submissive and resigned, without one pang. 
One fond regret at leaving this gay world. 

Doug. Yes, madam, there is one, one man ador'd, 
For whom your sighs will heave, your tears will 

flow. 
For whom Uiis hated world will still be dear. 
For whom you still would live-^ 

El. Hold, hold, my lord, 

What may this mean ? 
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Doug. Ah ! I have gon^ too far. 

What have I said ? — ^Your father, sure, your father, 
The good Lord Raby7 may at least expect 
One tender sigh. 

EL Alas, my lord, I thought 

The harmless incense of a daughter's sighs 
Might rise to heav'n, and not offend its ruler. 

Doug. Tis true ; yet Raby*s self is less belov'd 
Since he besto^'d his daughter's hand on Dotglas : 
That was a crime the dutiful Elwina 
Can never pardon ; and believe me, madam, 
My love's so nice, so delicate my honoUr, 
I am asham'd to owe my happiness 
To ties which make you wretched. 

[Exit Douglas. 

EL Ah ! how's this ? 

Though I have ever found him fierce and rash. 
Full of obscure surmise and distant hints. 
Till now he never ventured to accuse me. 
" Yet there is one, one man belov'd, ador'd. 
For whom your tears will flow:" — these were his 

words — 
And then the wretched subterfuge of Raby — 
How poor th' evasion ! — But my Birtha cotnes. 

Enter Birtha. 

Bir, Crossing the portico I met Lord Douglas. 
Disorder'd were his looks, his eyes shot fire ; 
He call'd upon your name with such distraction, 
I fear'd some sudden evil had befall'n you. 

EL Not sudden ; no ; long has the storm been 
gathering, 
Which threatens speedily to burst in ruin 
On this devoted head. 

Bir,. I ne'er beheld 

Your gentle soul so ruffled, yet: I've mark'd you, 
While others thought you happiest of the happy, 

5. I 
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Blest with whate'er the world calls great or good, 

Wkh all that nature^ all that fortune gives, 

IVe mark'd you bending with a weight of sorrow. 

EL O^ I will tell Uiee all! thou couldst not 
find 
An hour, a moment in £lwina*s life, 
When her full heart so long'd to ease its load, 
And pour its sorrows in thy friendly bosom : 
Hear then, with pity hear my tale of woe. 
And, O let filial piety forgive. 
If my presumptuous Irps arraign a father i 
Yes, Birtha, tliat belov'd, that cruel father 
Has doom'd me to a life of hopeless anguish, 
Doom'd me to die e'er half my days are number'd, 
Doom'd me to give my trembling hand to Douglas, 
Twas all I had to give, my heart was — Percy's. 

Bir. What do I hear ? 

EL My misVy, not my crime. 

Long since the battle 'twixt the rival houses 
Of Douglas and of Percy, for whose hate 
The world ttselfs too small a theatre ; 
One summer's mom my father chas'd the deer 
On Cheviot hills, Northumbria's fair domain — 

Bir» On that fam'd spot where first the fe«d» 
commenced 
Between the Earls i 

EL The same. During the chase. 

Some of my father's kniehts received an insurlt 
From the Lord Percy's Herdsmen, churlish foresters. 
Unworthy of the gentle blood they serv'd. 
My father, proud and jealous of his honour, 
(Thou kttow'st the fiery temper of our barons,) 
Swore that Northumberland had been concern'd 
In this rude outrage, nor would hear of peace 
Or reconcilement, which the Percy offer'd ; 
But bade me hate, renounce, and banish him. 
Oh I 'twas a task too hard for all my duty ; 
I strove, and wept ; I strove— but still I lov'd. 
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Pir, Indeed 'twas most unjust; but say wlial 
followed ? 

EL Why should I dwell on the disastrous tale ? 
Forbid to see me, Percy straightway join'd 
The great crusade against the Saracen. 
Soon as the jarring kingdoms were at peace, 
Earl Douglas, whom till then I ne'er had seen, 
Came to this castle ; 'twas my hapless fate 
To please him. Birtha; thou can'st tell what 

follow'd : 
But who shall tell the agonies I felt ? 
My barbarous father forced me to dissolve 

The tender vows himself had bid me form 

He dragg'd me trembling, dying, to the altar, 
1 sigh'd, I struggled, fainted, and — complied. 

Bir. Did Douglas know a marriage had been 
once 
Pfopos'd 'twixt you and Percy ? 

El. If he did. 

He thought, like you, it was a match of policy, 
Nor knew our love outran our father's prudence. 

Bir, Should he now find he was the instrument 
Of the Lord Raby's vengeance ? 

EL Twere most dreadful ! 

My father lock'd this motive in his breast, 
And feign'd to have forgot the chase of Cheviot. 
Some moons have now completed their slow course 
Since my sad marriage. Percy still is absent. 

Bir. Nor will return before his sov'reign comes. 

EL Talk not of his return ! this coward heart 
Can know no thought of peace but in his absence. 
How, Douglas here again ? some fresh alarm ! 

Enter Douglas, agitated, with letters in his hand. 

Doug. Madam, your pardon — 
EL What disturbs my lord ? 

Doug. Nothing. Disturb ? I ne'er was more at 
ease. 

I2 
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These letters from your father give us notice 
He will be here to-night ; he further adds 
The king 's each hour expected to return. 
The grand crusade 's accomplish'd. 

EL How ! the king ? 

Said you the king ? 

Doug. And 'tis Lord Raby's pleasure 

That you, among the foremost, bid him welcome. 
You must attend ^he court. 

UL Must I, my lord ? 

Doug. Now to observe how she receives th* news ! 

El, I must not— cannot. By the tender love 
You have so oft profess'd for poor Elwina, 
Indulge this one request — O let me stay ! 

Doug. Enchanting sounds ! she do^ not wish to 
go— \^Aside. 

El. The bustling world, the pomp which waits 
on courts, 
111 suits my humble, unambitious soul ; — 
Then leave me here, to tread the safer path 
Of private life ; here, where my peaceful course 
Shall be as silent as the shades around me ; 
Nor shall one vagrant wish be e*er allow'd 
To stray beyond the bounds of Raby castle. 

Doug. O music to my ears! {aside) Can you 
resolve 
To hide those wondrous beauties in the shade. 
Which rival kings would cheaply buy with empire ? 
Can you renounce the pleasures of a court, 
Whose roofs resound with minstrelsy and mirth ? 

El. My lord, retirement is a wife's best duty, 
And virtue's safest station is retreat. 

Doug. My soul's in transports ! (aside.) But 
can you forego 
What wins the soul of woman — admiration ? 
Forego a world, where far inferior charms 
Only presume to shine when you are absent ? 
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Will you not long to meet the public gaze ? 
Long to eclipse the fair, and charm the brave ? 

El. These are delights in which the mind par- 
takes not. 

Dotig, ril try her farther. (Aside.) 
(Takes her hand, and looks stedfastly at her as 

he speaks.) 

But reflect once more ; 
When you shall hear that England's gallant peers, 
Fresh m>m the fields of war, and gay with glory, 
Elate with fame, and vain with victory; 
When you shall hear these princely youths contend 
In many a tournament for beauty's prize ; 
When you shall hear of revelry and masking. 
Of mimic combats, and of festive halls, 
Of lances shiver'd in the cause of love. 
Will you not then repent, then wish your fkte. 
Your happier fate, had till that hoar reserved yoa 
For some plum'd conqueror ? 

El, My fate, my lord, 

Is now bound up witli yours, nor do I wish 
To gain another heart. 

Doug Here let me kneel — 

Yes, I will kneel, and gaze, and weep, and wonder ; 
Thou paragon of goodness ! — pardon, pardon ! 

(Kisses her hand.) 
I am convinced — I can no longer doubt, 
Nor talk, nor hear, nor reason, nor reflect. — 
I must retire, and give a loose to joy. [Exit Doug. 

Bir. The king returns. 

EL And with him Percy comes ! 

Bir, You needs must go. 

El, O never, never, Birtha, 

That rock I'll shun. Shall I solicit ruin, 
And pull destruction on me ere its time ? 
I who have held it criminal to name him ! 
I will not go — I disobey thee, Douglas, 
But disobey thee to preserve thy honour. 
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ACT II. 



Scene. — The hall, 

Doug, (speaking as he enters.) See that the traitor 
instantly beseiz'd. 
And strictly watch'd ; let none have access to him. 
O jealousy, thou aggregate of woes! 
Were there no hell, thy torments would create one. 
But yet she may be guiltless — may ? she must. 
How beautiful she look'd ! pernicious beauty ? 
Yet innocent, as warm, seem*d the sweet blush 
That mantled on her cheek. But not for me, 
But not for me those breathing roses blow ! 
And when she wept — what ! can I bear her tears ! 
Well — let her weep — ^her tears are for another ; 

did they fall for me, to dry their streams 

rd drain the choicest blood that feeds the heart. 
Nor think the drops I shed were half so precious. 
{He stands in a musing posture,) 

Enter Lord Raby. 
Raby, Sure I mistake — Am I in Raby castle ? 
Impossible ! that was the seat of smiles; 
There cheerfulness and joy were household gods. 

1 used to scatter pleasures when I came, 
And every servant shar*d his lord's delight. 
But now suspicion and mistrust preside. 
And discontent maintains a sullen sway. 
Where is the smile unfeign'd, the jovial welcome. 
Which cheer'dthe sad, beguil'd the pilgrim's pain, 
And made dependency forget its bonds? 

Where is the ancient, hospitable hall. 

Whose vaulted roof once rung with harmless mirth ; 

Where every passing stranger was a guest. 
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And every guest a friend ? I fear me much, 
If once our nobles scorn their rural seats 
Their rural greatness, and their vassal*s love, 
Freedom and English grandeur are no more. 
Doug, (advancing) My lord, you are welcome. 
Raby. Sir, I trust I am ; 

But yet, methinks, I shall not feel Fm welcome, 
Till my Elwina bless me with her smiles : 
She was not wont with lingering step to meet me, 
Or greet my coming with a cold embrace ; 
Now I extend my longing arms in vain, 
My child, my darling, does not come to fill them. 
O they were happy days when she would fly 
To meet me from the camp, or from the chase. 
And with her fondness overpay my toils ! 
How eager would her tender hands unbrace 
The ponderous armour from my war-worn limbs^ 
And pluck the helmet which oppos'd her kiss ! 
Doug. O sweet delights that never must be 

mine! 
Raby. What do I hear? 

Doug. Nothing : inquire no farther. 

Raby. My lord, if you respect an old man*s 
peace : 
If e'er you doted on my much-lov*d child. 
As 'tis most sure you made me think you did ; 
Then, by the pangs which you may one day feel. 
When you, like me, shall be a fond, fond father. 
And tremble for the treasure of your ag-e, 
Explain what this alarming silence means? 
You sigh, yet do not speak ; nay, more, you hear 

not? 
Your labouring soul turns inward on itself, 
As there were nothing but your own sad thoughts 
Deserv'd regard. Does my child live? 

Doug. She does. 

Raby. To bless her father ! 

Doug* And — to curse her husband ! 
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Baby. Ah ! have a care, my lord ; Tm not so 
old 

Doug. Nor I so bafie that 1 should tamely bear 
it; 
Nor am I 80 inured to infamy. 
That I can say without a burning blush. 
She lives to be my curse. 

Baby. How*s this ? 

Doug. I thou^t 

The lily op'niag to the heav'n's soft dews. 
Was not so fragrant, and was not so chaste. 

Baby. Has she proved otherwise ? Fll not be- 
lieve it. 
Who has traduced my sweet, my innocent child ? 
O she's too good to 'scape calumnious tongues. 
Detraction ever love's a lofty mark ; 
It saw her soar a flight above her fellows. 
And hurl'd its arrow to her glorious height, 
To reach her heart, and bring her to the ground. 

Doug. Had the rash tongue of slander so pre- 
sumed. 
My vengeance had not been of that slow sort. 
To need a prompter ; nor should any arm. 
No not a father's, dare dispute with mine 
The privilege to die in her defence. 
None dare accuse Elwina, but 

Baby. But who ? 

Doug. But Douglas, 

Baby^ (putting kis hand to his sword.) You ? 
O spare my age's weakness ! 
You do not know what 'tis to be a father, 
You do not know, or you would pity me 
The thousand tender throbs, the nameless feelings. 
The dread to ask, and yet the wish to know, 
When we adore and fear ; but wherefore fear ? 
Does not the blood of Raby fill her veins? 

Doug. Percy ! — know'st thou that name ? 

Baby. How ! what of Percy ? 
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Doug, he loves Elwina, and, my curses on him I 
He is belov'd agaia, 

Raby. Tm on the rack ! 

Doug. Not the two Theban brothers bore each 
other 
Such deep, such deadly hate, as I and Percy. 

Ratify But tell me of my child. 

Doug, (not minding him,) As I and Percy ! 
When at the marriage rites, O rites accurs*d ! 
I seiz'd her trembling hand, she started back ; 
Cold horror thrilFd her veins, her tears flow'd fast. 
Fool that I was, I thought 'twas maiden fear. 
Dull, doting ignorance ! beneath those terrors, 
Hatred for me, and love for Percy, lurk'd. 

Raby. What proof of guilt is this ? 

Doug, E'er since our marriage 

Our days have still been cold and joyless all ; 
Painful restraint, and hatred ill dis^is'd, 

Her sole return for all my waste of fondness. 

This very morn I told her 'twas your will 
She should repair to court. With all those graces, 
Which first subdued my soul, and still enslave it. 
She begged to stay behind in Raby castle. 
For courts and cities had no charms for her. 
Curse my blind love ! I was again ensnar'd. 
And doted on the sweetness which deceiv'd me. 
Just at the hour she thought I should be absent, 
(For chance could ne'er have timed their guilt so 

well,) 
Arriv'd young Harcourt, one of Percy's knights. 
Strictly enjoined to speak to none but her : 
I seiz'd the miscreant ; hitherto he's silent. 
But tortures soon shall force him to confess. 

Raby, Percy is absent — They have never met. 

Doug. At what a feeble hold you grasp for suc- 
cour? 
Will it content me that her person's pure ? 
No ; if her alien heart dotes on another. 
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Was forced, a helpless victim to the altar ; 
Torn from his arms who had her virgin heart. 
And forc'd to make fake vows to one she hated , 
Then, I coniiess, that he has told thee truth. 

Raby. Her words are harhed arrows in my heart. 
But 'tis too late (aside,) Thou hast appointed 

Harcourt 
To see thee here by stealth in Douglas' absence. 

JSL No, by my life ! nor knew I till this moment 
That Harcourt was return'd. Was it for this 
I taught my heart to struggle with its wrongs ? 
Was it for this I bore my woes in silence ? 
When the fond ties of early love were broken. 
Did my weak soul break out in fond complaints ? 
Did I reproach thee ? Did I call thee cruel ? 
No — I endur'd it all ; and wearied heaven 
To bless that father who destroyed my peace. 

Enter Mbssbngbh. 

Mes. My lord, a knight, Sir Hubert as I thiuk. 
But newly landed from the holy wars, 
Intreats admittance. 

Baby. Let the warrior enter. 

Exit Messenger. 
All private interests sink at his approach ; 
Ye selfish cares, be for a moment banish'd ! 
IVe now no child ; my country claims me all. 
EL Weak heart, be still, for what hast thou to 
fear ? 

Enter SiR Hubert. 

Raby, Welcome; thou gallant knight, Sir Hu- 
bert, welcome ! 
Welcome to Raby Castle ! — In one word. 
Is the king safe ? Is Palestine subdued ? 

Sir Hub. The king is safe, and Palestine sub- 
dued. 
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Rahy* Blest be the god of armies ! • Now, Sir 
Hubert, 
By all the saints, thou'rt a right noble knight ! 

why was I too old for this crusade ? 

1 think it would have made me young again. 
Could I, like thee, have seen the hated Crescent 
Yield to the Christian cross. How now, Elwina ! 
What ! cold at news which might awake the dead ! 
If there's a drop in thy degenerate veins {; 
That glows not now, thou art not Raby's daughter. 
It is religion's cause, the cause of heav'n ! 

El. When policy assumes religion's name, 
And wears the sanctimonious garb of faith, 
Only to colour fraud and license murder. 
War then is tenfold guilt. 

Rahy, Blaspheming girl ! 

EL 'Tis not the crosier, nor the pontifTs robe. 
Nor outward show, nor form of sanctity, 
Nor Palestine destroy'd, nor Jordan's banks 
Delug'd with blood of slaughter'd infidels. 
No, nor th' extinction of the Eastern world, 
Nor all the wild, pernicious, bigot rage 
Of mad crusades, can bribe that Pow'r, who sees 
The motive with the act. O, blind to think 
Fanatic wars can please the Prince of peace ! 
He who erects his altar in the heart. 
Abhors the sacrifice of human blood, 
And hates the false devotion of that zeal 
Which massacres the world he died to save. 

Raby, O impious rage! If thou wouldst shun 
my curse 
No more, I charge thee. Tell me, good Sir Hubert, 
Say, have our arms achieved this glorious deed, 
I fear to ask, without much Christian bloodshed ? 

EL Now heaven support me ! {Aside,) 

Sir Hub, My good lord of Raby, 

Imperfect is the sum of human glory ! 
Would I could tell thee that the field was won 
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Without the death of such illustrious knights. 
As makes the high-flush'd cheek of victory pale. 

EL Why should I tremble thus ? {A&ide.) 

Rahy. Whom have we lost? 

Sir Hub. The noble Clifford^ Walsingham, and 
Grey^ 
Sir Harry Hastings, and the valiant Pembroke. 
All men of choicest note. 

Raby, O, tliat my name 

Had been enroH'd in such a list of heroes I 
If I was too infirm to serve my country, 
I might have prov'd my love by dying for her. 

El. Were there no more ? 

Sir Hub. But few of noble blood. 

But the brave youth who gain*d bright glory *s palm ; 
The flower of knighthood, and the plume of war. 
Who bore its banner foremost in the field. 
Yet conquered more by mercy than the sword. 
Was Percy. 

EL Then he lives? {Aside.^ 

Raby. Did he ? Did Percy ? 

O, gallant youth, then Tm thy foe no more ; 
Who conquers for my country is my friend ! 
His fame shall add new glories to a house, 
Where never maid was false, nor knight disloyal. 

Sir Hub. You do embalm him, lady, with your 
tears : 
They grace the grave of glory where he lies. 
He died the death of honour. 

EL Saidst thou — died ? 

Sir Hub. Beneath the towers of Solyma he fell. 

EL Oh ! 

Sir Hub. Look to the lady« 

(ELWlNA/ain^5 in her father's arms, 

Rahy. Gentle knight, retire — 

Tis an infirmity of nature in her. 
She ever mourns at any tale of blood ; 
She will be well anon — meantime, Sir Hubert, 
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You'll grace our castle with your friendly so- 
journ. 
Sir Hub. I must return with speed — health to 
the lady ! 

[ExitHVBl&RT. 

Rahy. Look up, Elwina. Should her husband 
come! 
Yet she revives not. 

Enter Douglas. 

Doug. Ha ! — Elwina fainting ? 

My lord, I fear you have too harshly chid her. 
Her gentle nature could not brook your sternness. 
She wakes, she stirs, she feels returning life. 
My love ! {He takes her hand.) 

EL O, Percy I 

Doug, (starts.) Do my senses fail me ? 

El. My Percy, 'tis Elwma calls. 

Doug. Hell, hell ! 

Raby. Retire awhile^ my daughter. 

El. Douglas here ? 

My father and my husband ! — O, for pity. 

[Exit Elwina, casting a look of anguish on both, 

Doug. Now, now confess she well deserves my 
vengeance ! 
Before my face to call upon my foe ! 

Raby. Upon a foe who has no power to hurt thee. 
Earl Percy's slain. 

Doug. I live again. But hold — 

Did she not weep ? She did, and wept for Percy. 
If she laments him, he's my rival still, 
And not the grave can bury my resentment. 
I can be jealous of the dead. 

Raby. No more. 

The truly brave are still the truly gen'rous ; 
Now, Douglas, is the time to prove thee both. 
If it be true that she did once love Percy, 
Thou hast no more to fear, since Percy's dead. 
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Release youn^ Harcourt, let him see Elwina, 
Twill serve a double purpose, 'twill at once 
Prore Percy's death, and thy unchang'd affection. 
Be gentle to my child, and win her heart 
By confidence and unreproaching love. 

Doug, By heav'n, thou counsel'st well : it shall be 
done. 
Go, set him free, and let him have, admittance 
To my Elwina's presence. 

Raby, Farewell, Douglas. 

Shew thou believ'st her faithful, and she'll prove so. 

[Exit Rabt. 

Doug. Northumberland is dead — ^that thoagfat is 
peace! 
Her heart may yet be mine ; transporting hope ! 
Percy was gentle, ev'n a foe avows it. 
And I'll be milder than a summer's breete. 
Yes, thou most lovely, most ador'd of women ! 
I'll trace each virtue, copy every grace. 
Of my bless'd rival, happier in his death 
To be thus lov'd, than living to be scorn'd. 



ACT III. 

Scene — A Garden at Raby CastUy with a Bower. 

Enter Percy and Sir Hubert. 

Sir Hub. O PERCY I that thou liv*st» and art re* 
turn'd, 
More joys my soul than all the mighty conquests 
That sun beheld, which rose on Syria's ruin. 

Per. I've told thee, good Sir Hubert, by what 
wonder 
I was preserv'd, though number*d with the slain. 
;Sitr Hub. 'Twas strange indeed ! 
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Per. Twas heay'n*s iminediate work ! 

But let me now indulge a dearer joy, 
Talk of a richer gift of mercy's hand ; 
A gift 80 precious to my doting heart. 
That life preserved is but a second blessing. 

Hubert, let my soul indulge its softness ! 
The hour, the spot, is sacred to Elwina. 
This was her fav'rite walk ; I well remember, 
(For who forgets that loves as I have lov'd ?) 
Twas in that very bower she gave this scarf. 
Wrought by the hand of love ; she bound it on. 
And, smiling, cried, whatever befall us, Percy, 
Be this the sacred pledge of faith between us. 

1 knelt, and swore, call'd every power to witness, 
No time nor circumstance should force it from me \ 
But vow'd to lose my life and this together. 

Here I repeat my vow. 

Sir Huh, Is this the man 

Beneath whose single arm an host was crush'd ? 
He at whose name the Saracen turn'd pale ? 
Who, when he fell, made conquering armies weep. 
And mourn a victory they had bought so dear ? 
How has he changed the trumpet s martial note. 
And all the stirring clangor of the war, 
For the soft melting of the lover's lute I 
Why are thine eyes still bent upon the bower ? 

Per, O Hubert, Hubert ! to a soul enamour*d 
There is a sort of local sympathy, 
Which, when we view the scenes of early passion. 
Paints the bright image of the object lov'd, 
In stronger colours than remoter scenes 
Could ever paint it ; realizes shadow ; 
Embodies vacancy ; lends shape and being 
To airy fantasy ; substance to thought ; 
Fiction to truth ; and breath and voice to words 
Dresses the object up in all its charms ; 
Talks to it nearer, frames its answers kinder, 
And turns imagination into vision. 

5. K 
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Sir Hub. I should not be believ*d in Percy's camp. 
If [ should tell them that their gallant leader, 
The bold Northumberland, the British Mars, 
Renouncing war, dissolv*d in amorous wishes, 
Loitered in shades, and pin'd in rosy bowers. 
To catch a transient glance of two bright eyes. 

Per. Enough of conquest, and enough of war ! 
Ambition's cloy'd — ^the heart resumes its rights. 
When England's king and England's good requir'd. 
This arm not idly the keen falchion bore. 
Enough — ^for vaunting misbecomes a soldier. 
I live, I am return'd — am near Elwina ! 
Seest thou those turrets ? Yes, that castle holds her. 
But wherefore tell thee this ? for thou hast seen her. 
How look'd, what said she ? Did she hear the tale 
Of my imagined death without emotion ? 

Sir Hub. Percy, thou hast seen the musk-rose 
newly blown 
Disclose its bashful beauties to the sun ; 
When, lo ! a chilling storm at once descends. 
Sweeps all its blushing glories to the dust, 
Bows its fair head, and blasts its op'ning charms. 
So droop'd the maid, beneath the cruel weight 
Of my sad tale. 

Per. So tender, and so true ! 

Sir Hub. I left her fainting in her father's arms. 
The dying flower yet hanging on the tree. 
E'en Raby melted at the news I brought. 
And envied thee thy glory. 

Per. Then I am blest ! 

His hate subdued, I've nothing more to fear. 

Sir Hub. My embassy despatch'd, I left the castle. 
Nor spoke to any of Lord Raby's household, 
For fear the king should chide the tardiness 
Of my return. My joy to find you living 
You have already heard. 

Per. But where is Harcourt ? 

Ere this he should have seen her, told her all ; 
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How I surviv'd, return'd — and how I love ! 
I tremble at the near approach of bliss, 
And scarcely can sustain tlie joy which waits me. 
Sir Hub, Grant heaven the fair one prove but 

half so*true ! 
Per, O she is truth itself! 
Sir Hub, She may be chang'd, 

Spite of her tears, her ikinting, and alarms. 
I know the sex, know them as nature made 'em. 
Not such as lovers wish, and poets feign. 

Per. Away ! nor doubt a virtue so consummate. 
And yet I tremble. Why does terror shake 
These firm- strung nerves ? But 'twill be ever thus 
When heav'n prepares us more than human bliss, 
And gives us only human strength to bear it. 
SirHub, What beam of brightness breaks through 
yonder gloom ? 

Per, Hubert she comes! By all my hopes, 

she comes ! 
*Tis she — ^the blissful vision is Elwina ! 
But ah ! what mean those tears ? For me she 

weeps ! 
O transport ! — go. I'll listen unobserved, — 
And for a moment taste, in silent joy. 
The banquet of a tear which falls for love. 

[Exit Sir Hubert. 
(Percy goes into the Btnoer.) 

Enter Elwina. 

El, Shall I not weep? and have I then no 
cause ? 
Jf I could break th' eternal bands of death, 
And wrench the sceptre from his iron grasp ; 
If I could bid the yawning sepulchre 
Restore to life its long committed dust ; 
If I could teach the slaughtering hand of war, 
To give me back my dear, my murder'd Percy, 
Then 1 indeed might once more cease to weep. 

k2 
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(Percy comes out of the Bower.) 

Per Then cease, for Percy lives. 

EL Protect me, heav*n ! 

Per, O joy unspeakable ! My life, my love ! 
End of my toils, and crown of all my cares ! 
Kind as consenting peace, as conquest bright. 
Dearer than arms, and lovelier than renown ! 

EL It is his voice — it is, it is my Percy ! 
And dost thou live ? 

Per. I never liv'd till now. 

EL And did my sighs, and did my sorrows reach 
thee? 
And art thou come at last to dry my tears ? 
How didst thou 'scape the fury of the foe ? 

Per. Thy guardian genius hover'd o'er the field. 
And turn'd the hostile spear from Percy's breast. 
Lest thy fair image should be wounded there. 
But Harcourt should have told thee all my fate. 
How I surviv'd 

EL Alas ! I have not seen him. 

Oh! I have suffer'd much. 

Per. Of that no more ; 

For every minute of our future lives 
Shall be so bless'd, that we will learn to wonder 
How we could ever think we were unhappy. 

EL Percy — I cannot speak. 

Per. Those tears how eloquent ! 

I would not change this motionless, mute joy, 
For the sweet strains of angels : I look down 
With pity on the rest of human kind, 
However great may be their fame of happiness. 
And think their niggard fate has giv'n them nothing, 
Not giving thee ; or granting some small blessing-. 
Denies them my capacity to feel it. 

EL Alas ! what mean you ? 

Per. Can I speak my meaning ? 

'Tis of such magnitude, that words would wrong it ; 
But surely my Elwina's faithful bosom 
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Should beat in kind responses of delight, 
And feel, but never question, what I mean. 

EL Hold, hold, my heart, thou hast much more 
to suffer I 

Per. Let the slow form and tedious ceremony 
Wait on the splendid victims of ambition. 
Love stays for none of these. Thy father 's soflen'd, 
He will forget the fatal Cheviot chase : 
Kaby is brave, and I have serv'd my country ; 
I would not boast; it was for thee I conquered. 
Then come, my love ! 

EL O never, never, never. 

Per, Am I awake ? Is that Elwiua's voice ? 

EL Percy, thou most ador'd — and most deceived ! 
If ever fortitude sustained thy soul, 
When vulgar minds have sunk beneath the stroke, 

Let thy imperial spirit now support thee. 

If thou canst be so wondrous merciful ; 
Do not, O do not curse me ! — ^but thou wilt. 
Thou must — for I have done a fearful deed, 
A deed of wild despair, a deed of horror : 
I am, I am — 

Per, Speak, say, what art thou ? 

EL Married. 

Per. Oh ! 

EL Percy, I think I begg'd thee not to curse me ! 
But now I do revoke the fond petition. 
Speak ! ease thy bursting soul ; reproach, upbraid, 
O'erwhelm me with thy wrongs — Fll bear it all. 

Per. Open, thou earth, and hide me from hef 
sight ! 
Didst thou not bid me curse thee ? 

Elw. Mercy! mercy! 

Per* And have I *scap*d the Saracen*s fell 
sword. 
Only to perish by Elwina's guilt ? 
I would have bared my bosom to the foe ; 
I would have died, had I but known you wished it. 
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EL Percy, I loved thee most when most t 
wrong'd thee ; 
Yes, by these tears, I did. 

Per, Married ! just heav'n ! 

To whom ? yet wherefore should I know ? 
It cannot add fresh horrors to thy crime, 
Or my destruction, 

EL Oh! 'twill add to both. 

How shall I tell ? prepare for something dreadful. 
Hast thou not heard of — Douglas ? 

Per. Why, 'tis well ! 

Thou Power Supreme ! why waste thy wrath on me ? 
Why arm omnipotence to crush a worm ? 
I could have fallen without this waste of ruin. 
Married to Douglas ! By my wrongs, I like it ; 
Tis perfidy complete, 'tis fiuish'd falsehood, 
'Tis adding fresh perdition to the deed ; 
'Tis filling up the measure of offence. 
Till it run o'er with misery ! 

EL Percy, oh ! 

It was my father's deed ! he made his child 
An instrument of vengeance on thy head. 
He wept, and threaten'd, sooCh'd me, and com- 
manded. 

Per. And you complied, most duteously complied ! 

EL I could withstand his fury ; but his tears. 
Ah, they undid me ! Percy, dost thou know 
The cruel tyranny of tenderness ? 
Hast thou e*er felt a father's warm embrace ? 
Hast thou e'r seen a father's flowing tears, 
And known that thou couldst wipe those tears away? 
If thou hast felt, and hast resisted these, 
Then thou mayst curse my weakness ; but if not. 
Thou canst not pity, for thou canst not judge. 

Per. Let me not hear the music of thy voice. 
Or I shall love thee still : I shall foi^et 
Thy fatal marriage, and my savage wrongs* 

EL Dost thou not hate me, Percy ? 
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Per, Hate thee ? Yes, 

As dying martyrs hate the righteous cause 
Of thebless'd Power for whom they bleed.«-— I hate 
thee ? 

(They look at each other in silent agony,) 

Enter Harcourt. 

Har, Forgive, my lord, your faithful knight. 

Per. Come, Harcourt, 

Come and behold the wretch who once was Percy. 

Har. With grief Tve learn*d the whole unhappy 
tale. 
Earl Douglas, whose suspicion never sleeps—— 

Per. What, is the tyrant jealous ? 

£1. Hear him, Percy. 

Per. I will command my rage. Go on. 

Har, Earl Douglas 

Knew by my arms and my accoutrements. 
That I belonged to you ; he questioned much. 
And much he menaced me, but both alike 
In vain; he then arrested and confin'd me. 

Per. Arrest my knight? The Scot shall answer it. 

El. How came you now released ? 

Har, Your noble father 

Obtained my freedom, having learned from Hubert 
The news of Percy's death. The good old lord. 
Hearing the king's return, has left the castle 
To him homage. {To Percy.) Sir, you had best 

retire ; 
Your safety is endangered by your stay. 
I fear should Douglas know 

Per. Should Douglas know ? 

Why, what new magic 's in the name of Douglas, 
That it should strike Northumberland with fear ? 
Go, seek the haughty Scot, and tell him — No — 
Conduct me to his presence. 

El. Percy, hold ; 

Think not 'tis Douglas — 'tis— 
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Per. I know it well — 

Thou mean'st to tell me 'tis Elwina's husband ; 
Why, that inflamed me to superior madness. 
This happy husband, this triumphant Douglas, 
Shall not insult my misery with his bliss, 
ril blast the golden promise of his joys. 

Conduct me to him — nay, I will have way 

Come, let us seek this husband. 

EL Percy, hear me. 

When I was robbed of all my peace of mind. 
My cruel fortune left me still one blessing. 
One solitary blessing, to console me; 
It was my fame. — Tis a rich jewel, Percy, 
And I must keep it spotless and unsoil'd : 
But thou wouldst plunder what e'en Douglas spared, 
And rob this single gem of all its brightness. 

Per. Go — thou wast born to rule the fate of 
Percy, 
Thou art my conqueror still. 

EL What noise is that ? 

(Harcourt ^oes to the side of the stage.) 

Per. Why art thou thus alarmed ? 

EL Alas! I feel 

The cowardice and terrors of the wicked, 
Without their sense of guilt. 

Har. My lord, 'tis Douglas. 

EL Fly, Percy, and for ever ! 

Per. Fly from Douglas ? 

EL Then stay, barbarian, and at once destroy 
My life and fame. 

Per. That thought is death. I go. 

My honour to thy dearer honour yields. 

EL Yet, yet thou art not gone ! 

Per. Farewell, farewell ! 

(Exit Percy. 

EL I dare not meet the searching eye of 
Douglas. 
I must conceal my terrors. 
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Douglas at the side with his sword drawn, £dric 

holds him, 

Doug. Give me way. 

Ed, Thou shalt not enter. 

Doug, {struggling with Ed,) If there were no hell, 
It would defraud my vengeance of its edge, 
And he should live. 

{Breaks from Edric, and comes forward. 
Curs'd chance ! he is not here. 

El. (going.) I dare not meet his fury. 

Doug, See, she flies 

With ev'ry mark of guilt. Go, search the bow'r ; 

(Aside to Edric. 
He shall not thus escape. Madam, return (Aloud. 
Now, honest Douglas, learn of her to feign. {Aside. 
Alone, Elwina ? who just parted hence ? 

( With affected composure. 

El. My lord, 'twas Harcourt; sure you must 
have met him. 

Doug, O, exquisite dissembler ! No one else ? 

EL My lord ! 

Doug, How I enjoy her criminal confusion ! 
You tremble, madam. 

El, Wherefore should I tremble ? 

By your permission Harcourt was admitted ; 
Twas no mysterious, secret introduction. 

Doug. And yet you seem alarm'd. If Harcourt's 
presence 
Thus agitates each nerve, makes every pulse 
Thus wildly throb, and the warm tides of blood 
Mount in quick rushing tumult to your cheek ; 
If friendship can excite such strong emotions. 
What tremors had a lover's presence caus'd ? 

El. Ungenerous man ! 

Doug. I feast upon her terrors. (Aside.) 

The story of his death was well contrived, (7*0 her) 
But it anects not me ; I have a wife, 
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Coinpar*d with whom cold Dian was unchaste. 

{Takes her hand.) 
But, mark me well — though it concerns not you — 
If there's a sin more deeply black than others. 
Distinguished from the list of common crimes, 
A legion in itself, and doubly dear 
To the dark prince of hell, it is — hypocrisy. 

(Throws her from him^ and exit.' 
EL Yes, I will bear his fearful indignation ! 
Thou melting heart, be firm as adamant ; 
Ye shattered nerves, be strung with manly force. 
That I may conquer all my sex's weakness. 
And live as free from terror as from guilt. 
Nor shall this bleeding bosom lodge one thought, 
Cherish one wish, or harbour one desire, 
That angels may not hear, and Douglas know. 



ACT IV. 

ScEHB— The Hall. 

Enter DoUGLAS, ms swora drawn and bloody » 
one handy in the other a letter. Hakcourt 
wounded. 

Doug. Traitor, no more. This letter shews thy 
office. 
Twice hast thou robb'd me of my dear revenge. 
I took thee for thy leader. — ^Thy base blood 
Would stain the noble temper of my sword. 
But as the pander to thy master's lust 
Thou justly fall'st by a wrong'd husband's band. 

Har, Thy wife is innocent. 

Doug. Take him away. 
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Har, Percy, revenge my fall ! 

{Guards hear Harcourt in,) 

Doug, Now for the letter ! 

He begs once more to see her — so 'tis plain 
They have already met ! — ^but to the rest — 
(Reads,) ** In vain you wish me to restore the scarf, 
Dear pledge of love, while I have life I'll wear it ; 
'Tis next my heart ; no pow'r shall force it thence. 
Whene'er you see it in another's hand 
Conclude me dead." — My curses on them both ! 
How tamely I peruse my shame ! But thus, 
Thus let me tear the guilty characters 
Which register my infamy : and thus, 
Thus would I scatter to the winds of heav'n 
The vile complotters of my foul dishonour. 

{Tears the letter in the utmost agitation.) 

Enter Edric. 

Ed, My lord- 
Dot/^, {in the utmost fury, not seeing EoRic.) 
The soarf I 

Ed, Lord Douglas. 

Doug, {still not hearing him,) Yes, the scarf ! 
Percy, I thank thee for the glorious thought ! 
I'll cherish it ; 'twill sweeten all my pangs. 
And add a keener relish to revenge ! 

Ed, My lord ! 

Doug, How, Edric here ? 

Ed, What new distress ? 

Doug, Dost thou expect I should recount my 
shame ? 
Dwell on each circumstance of my disgrace, 
And swell my infamy into a tale ; 
Till I become the scorn of ev'ry fool, 
And branded as a weak, believing husband ? 
Rage will not let me. — But — ^my wife is false. 

Ed, Art thou convinc'd ? 

Doug. The chronicles of hell 
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Cannot produce a falser. But what news 
Of her curs'd paramour ? 

Ed. He has escap'd. 

Doug. Hast thou examin'd ev'ry avenue ? 
Each spot? the grove? the bower, her fav'rite haunt? 

Hd. I've searched them all. 

Doug. He shall be yet pursued. 

Set guards at ev'ry gate. — Let none depart. 
Or gain admittance here without my knowledge. 

Ed. What can their purpose be ? 

Doug. ' Is it not clear? | 

Harcourt has rais*d his arm against my life. 
He faird ; the blow is now reserved for Percy ; 
Then with his sword, fresh reeking from my heart, 
He'il revel with that wanton o'er my tomb ; 
Nor will he bring her aught she'll hold so dear 
As the curs'd hand with which he slew her husband. 
But he shall die ! I'll drown my rage in blood ! 
"Y es ! here I do devote the forfeit blood 
Of him my soul abhors, a rich libation 
On thy infernal altar, black revenge ! [Exeunt 

Scene changes to the Garden. 

Enter Elwina. 

El. Each avenue is so beset with guards. 
And lynx-eyed jealousy so broad awake, 
He cannot pass unseen. Protect him, heav'n ! 

Enter Birtha. 

My Birtha, is he safe ? Has he escap'd ? 

Bir. I know not. I despatch'd young Harcourt 
straight. 
To bid him quit the castle, as you order'd. 
Restore the scarf, and never see you more. 
But how the hard injunction was receiv'd. 
Or what has happen'd since, I'm yet to learn. 

EL O when shall I be eas'd of all my cares. 
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And in the quiet bosom of the grave 

Lay down this weary head ? — Vm sick at heart ! 

Should Douglas intercept his flight ! 

Bir, Be calm ; 

Douglas this very moment left the castle 
With seeming peace, 

EL Ah, then indeed there^s danger ! 

Birtha, whene'er suspicion feigns to sleep, 
'Tis but to make its careless prey secure. 

Bir, Should Percy once again entreat to see thee, 
Twere best admit him ; from thy lips alone 
He will submit to hear his final doom 
Of everlasting exile. 

El, Birtha, no : 

If honour would allow the wife of Douglas 
To meet his rival, yet I durst not do it. 
Percy ! too much tliis rebel heart is thine : 
Too deeply should I feel each pang I gave ! 
I cannot hate — but I will banish thee. 
Inexorable duty, O forgive 
If I can do no more! 

Bir. If he remains. 

As I suspect, within the castle walls, 
Twere best I sought him out. 

EL Then tell him, Birtha, 

But, oh ! with gentleness, with mercy tell him, 
That we must never, never meet again. 
The purport of thy tale must be severe, 
Most strong and absolute the prohibition ; 
But let thy tenderness embalm the wound 
My virtue gives. O soften his despair ; 
But say we meet no more. 

Enter Percy. 

Rash man, he*s here ! 
(She attempts to go, he seizes her hand,) 
Per, I will be heard ; nay, fly not ! I will speak ; 
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Lost as I am, I will not be denied 
The mournful consolation to complain. 

HL Percy, 1 charge thee, leave me. 

Per: Tyrant, no : 

I blush at my obedience, blush to think 
I left thee here alone, to brave the danger 
I now return to share. 

EL That danger's past : 

Douglas was soon appeas'd ; he nothing knows. 
Then leave me, I conjure thee, nor again 
!^ndanger my repose. Yet, ere thou goest. 
Restore the scarf. 

Per, Unkind Elwina, never ; 

Tis all that's left me of my buried joys ; 
AH which reminds me that I once was happy. 
My letter told thee I would ne'er restore it. 

£1. Letter ? what letter ? 

Per, That I sent by Harcourt. 

EL Which I have ne'er receiv'd. Douglas per- 
haps — 
Who knows ? 

Bir, Harcourt, t' elude his watchfulness. 

Might prudently retire. 

EL Grant heav'n, it prove so ! 

(Elwina going y Percy holds her. 

Per, Hear me, Elwina, the most savage honour 
Forbids not that poor grace. 

EL It bids me fly thee. 

Per, Then ere thou go'st, if we indeed must 
part, 
To soothe the horrors of eternal exile, 
Say but — thou pitiest me ! 

EL (weeps,) O Percy — pity thee ! 

Imperious honour !' — ^surely I may pity him. 
Yet, wherefore pity ? no, I envy thee ; 
For thou hast still the liberty to weep ; 
In thee 'twill be no crime ; thy tears are guiltless. 
For they infringe no duty, stain no honour. 
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And blot no vow ; but mine are criminal, 

Are drops of shame which wash the cheek of guilt, 

And every tear I shed dishonours Douglas. 

Per, I swear my jealous love e'en grudges thine 
Thy sad pre-eminence in wretchedness. 

EL Rouse, rouse, my slumb'ring virtue ! Percy, 
hear me. 
Heaven, when it gives such high- wrought souls as 

thine, 
Still gives as great occasions to exert them. 
If thou wast form'd so noble, brave, and genVous, 
'Twas to surmount the passions which enslave 
The gross of human kind. — Tis their low boast 
To yield to trials thou art calFd to conquer. 
Criterion of great souls ! Then think, O think, 
She, whom thou once didst love, is now another's. 

Per, Go on — and tell me that that other's 
Douglas. 

El, Whatever his name, he claims respect from 
me : 
His honour 's in my keeping, and I hold 
The trust so pure, its sanctity is hurt 
E'en by thy presence. 

Per, Thou again hast conquer'd, 

Celestial Virtue, like the angel-spirit, 
Whose flaming sword defended Paradise, 
Stands guard on ev'ry charm. Elwina, yes. 
To triumph over Douglas, we'll be virtuous. 

El, 'Tis not enough to be, — we must appear so : 
High minds disdain the shadow of offence. 
Nor must their whiteness wear the hue of guilt. 

Per, I shall retract — I dare not gaze upon thee ; 
JVIy feeble virtue staggers, and again 
I'he fiends of jealousy torment and haunt me. 
They tear my heart-strings. Oh ! 

El, Percy ! no more ; 

But spare my injur'd honour the affront 
To vindicate itself. 
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Per. But love ! 

EL But glory ! 

Per. Enough ! a ray of thy sublimer spirit 
Has warm'd my dying honour to a flame ! 
One effort, and 'tis done. The world shall say. 
When they shall speak of my disastrous love, 
Percy deserv'd Elwina though he lost her. 
Fond tears blind me not yet ! a little longer. 
Let my sad eyes a little longer gaze, 
And leave their last beams here. 

El. {turns from him,) I do not weep. 

Per. Not weep ! Then why those eyes avoiding 
mine ? 
And why that broken voice ? those trembliD^ 

accents ? 
That sigh which rends my soul ? 

EL No more, no more. 

Per, That pang decides it. Come — I'll die at 
once ; 
Thou Power Supreme ! take all the length of days. 
And all the blessings kept in store for me, 
And add to her account. Yet turn once more. 
One little look, one last, short glimpse of day. 
And then a long dark night. Hold, hold, my heart. 

break not yet, while I behold her sweetness ; 
For after this dear tender, mournful, moment, 

1 shall have nothing more to do with life. 

EL I pray thee go ? 

Per. Tis terrible to nature ! 

With pangs like these the soul and body part ! 
And thus, but oh ! with far less agony, 
The dying wretch still grasps to hold his being. 
Thus clings to life, thus dreads the dark unknown, 
Thus struggles to the last to keep his hold ; 
And when the last convulsive groan of death 
Dislodges the sad spirit — thus it stays. 
Thus fondly hovers o'er the form it lov'd. 
Once, and no more — farewell, farewell ! 
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EL For ever ! 

( They look at each other for sonie time, then exit 

Percy.) After a pause, 
*Tis past — the conflict's past ! retire, my Birtha. 
I would address me to the throne of grace. 

Bir, May heav'n restore that peace thy bosom 
wants ! [Exit Birtha. 

EL {kneels) Look down, thou awful, Iteart-in- 
specting Judge, 
Look down with mercy on thine erring creature, 
And teach my soul the lowliness it needs ! 
That genuine penitence vouchsafe to give. 
That inward purity of heart and life. 
Which mourns the past otiPence, and shuns the 

future ! 
And if some sad remains of human weakness 
Should sometimes mingle with my best resolves, 
O breathe thy spirit on this wayward heart. 
And teach me to reject th' intruding sin. 
In its first birth of thought ! 

(Noise without) 
What noise is that ? 
The clash of swords ! Should Douglas be return'd ? 

Enter Douglas and V^bjcy fighting, 

Doug, Yield, villain, yield. 
Per, Not till this good right arm 

Shall fail its master. 

Doug, This to thy heart then. 

Per, Defend thy own. 

They fight, Percy disarms Douglas.) 
Doug, Confusion, deatli, and hell! 

Ed, {without,) This way I heard the noise. 

{Enter Edric and many Knights and Guards from 
every part of the Stage*) 

Per. Curs'd treachery ! 

But dearly will I sell my life. 
5. L 
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Doug. Seize on him. 

Per, Vm taken in the toils. 
(Percy is stirrounded by.GnardSt who take his 

sword.) 

Doug, . In the curs'd snare 

Thou laidst for me, traitor, thyself art caught. 

EL He never sought thy life. 

Doug. Adult'ress, peace ! 

The villain Harcourt too — ^but he's at rest. 

Per, Douglas, Fib in thy power; but do not 
tdumpb, 
Percy's betray'd, not conquer'd. Gome, despatch 
me. 

El. {to Doug,) . do not, do not kill him ! 

Per, Madam, forbear ; 

For by the glorious shades of my great fathers. 
Their godlike spirit is not so extmct, 
That I should owe my life to that vile Scot. 
Though dangers close me round on every side. 
And death besets me — I am Percy still. 

Doug. Sorceress, I'll disappoint thee — ^he shall 
die; 
Thy minion shall expire before thy face ; 
Yes, I will feast my hatred with your pangs ; 
And make his dying groans and thy fond tears 
A banquet for my vengeance. 

El, Savage tyrant ! 

I would have fallen a silent sacrifice. 
So thou had'st spared my fame : I never wrongM 
thee. 

Per. She knew not of my coming ; I alone 
Have been to blame — spite of her interdiction, i 

1 hither came. She's pure as spotless saints. | 

El, I will not be excused by Percy's crime ; I 

So white my innocence, it does not ask 
The shade of others' faults to set it off; , 

Nor shall he need to sully his fair fame, i 

To throw a brighter lustre round my virtue. I 
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Doug, Yet he can only die — but death fur 
honour ! 
Ye powers of hell, who take malignant joy 
In human bloodshed, give me some dire means, 
Wild as my hate^ and d^perate as my wrongs ! 

Per. Enough of woiiis. Thou know*st I hate 
thee, Douglas ; 
Tis stedfast, fixM, hereditary hate. 
As thine for me ; our fathers did bequeath it, 
As part of our unalienable birthright. 
Which nought but death can end. Come, end it 
here. 

EL (kneels,) Hold, Douglas, hold ! not for my- 
self I kneel, 
I do not plead for Percy, but for thee ; 
Arm not thy hand against thy future peace ; 
Spare thy brave breast the tortures of remorse, — 
Stain not a life of unpolluted honour. 
For, oh ! as surely as thou strik*st at Percy, 
Thou wilt for ever stab the fame of Douglas. 

Per, Finish the bloody work. 

Doug. Then take thy wish. 

Per. Why dost thou start ? 

(Percy bares his bosom ; Douglas advances to 
stab him, and discovers the Scarf,) 

Doug. Her scarf upon his breast ! 

The blasting sight converts me into stone ; 
Withers my powers like cowardice or age ; 
Curdles the blood within my shiv'ring veins. 
And palsies my bold arm. 

Per, (ironically to the Knights,) Hear you, his 
friends ; 
Bear witness to the glorious, great exploit. 
Record it in the annajs of his race ; 
That Douglas— ^the renown'd, the valiant Douglas, 
Fenc*d round with guards, and safe in his own castle, 
Surprised a koigbt unaria'd, and bravely slew him4 

l2 
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Doug, (throwing away his dagger,) Tis true-- 
1 am the very stain of knighthood. 
How is my glory dimm'd ! 

EL It blazes brighter ! 

Douglas was only brave — ^he now is generous ! 

Per. This action has restored thee to thy rank. 
And makes thee worthy to contend with Percy. 

Doug. Thy joy will be as short as 'tis insulting. 

(TbELWINA.) 

And thou, imperious boy, restrain thy boasting. 
Thou hast sav'd my honour, not remov'd my hate ; 
For my soul loathes thee for the obligation. 
Give him his sword. 

Per. Now thou'rt a noble foe, 

And in the field of honour I will meet thee, 
As knight encountering knight. 

El. Stay, Percy, stay, 

Strike at the wretched cause of all, strike here ; 
Here sheathe thy thirsty sword, but spare my hus- 
band. 

Doug. Turn, madam, and address those vows 
to me. 
To spare the precious life of him you love. 
Ev*n now you triumph in the death of Douglas ; 
Now your loose fancy kindles at the thought. 
And wildly rioting in lawless hope. 
Indulges in th* adultery of the mind. 
But ril defeat that wish. Guards, bear her in. 
Nay, do not struggle. (She is borne in.) 

Per. Let our deaths suffice, 

And reverence virtue in that form enshrin'd. 

Doug. Provoke my rage no farther. 1 have 
kindled 
The burning torch of never-dying vengeance 
At love*s expiring lamp. But mark me, friends;. 
If Percy's happier genius should prevail, 
And I should fall, give him safe conduct hence ; 
Be all observance paid him. Let him meet 
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Th* exactest courtesy which knighthood owes. 

(Aside to Edric.) 
Within IVe something for thy private ear. 

Per, Now shall this mutual fury be appeased ! 
These eager iiands shall soon be drenched in 

slaughter ! 
Yes — like two famish'd vultures snufiing blood, 
And panting to destroy, we*ll rush to combat : 
Yet Tve the deepest, deadliest cause of hate ; 
1 am but Percy, thou'rt — £lwina*s husband. 



ACT V. 

Scene. — Elwina's Apartment. 

EL Thou who in judgment still remember*st 
mercy. 
Look down upon my woes, preserve my husband. 
Preserve my husband ! Ah, I dare not ask it ; 
My very prayers may pull down ruin on me ! 
If Douglas should survive, what then becomes 
Of— him — I dare not name ? And if he conquers, 
Tve slain my husband. Agonizing state. 
When I can neither hope, nor think, nor pray. 
But guilt involves me ! Sure to know the worst 
Were transport to the torture of suspense, 
When each event is big with equal horror. 
{Looks out,) What no one yet ! This solitude is 

dreadful ! 
My horrors multiply ! 

Enter BiRTHA. 

Thou messenger of wo ! 
Bir. Of wo indeed ! 
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EL How ! is my husband dead ? 

Oh speak. 

Bir, Your husband hves. 

El. Then farewell, Percy ! 

He was the tenderest, truest! Bless him, heav'n, 
With peace eternal, and a crown of glory I 

Bir. Still are you wrong; the combat is not over. 
Stay flowing tears, and give me leave to spe^k. 

El. Thou sayst that Percy and my husband live; 
Then why this sorrow ? 

Bir. What a task is mine ? 

El. Tou talk'st as if I were a child in grief. 
New to the knowledge of calamity. 
Speak out ; unfold Uiy tale, whatever it be; 
For I am so familiar with affliction. 
It cannot come in any shape will shock me. 

Bir., How shall I speak ? Thy husband- . 

EL What of Douglas? 

Bir. When all was ready for the fatal combat, 
He call'd his chosen knights, tlien drew his sword. 
And on it made them swear an awful oath, 
Confirm'd by every rite religion bids, 
That they would see perform*d his last request. 
Be it whatever it would. — Alas ! they swore. 

EL What did the dreadful preparation mean ? 

Bir. Then to their hands he g^ve a poison 'd cup, 
Compounded of the deadliest herbs and drugs ; 
" Take this," said he, " it is a husband's legacy ; 
" Percy may conquer — ^and — I have a wife ! 
'^ If Douglas falls, Elwina must not live." 

EL Spirit of Herod ! why, 'twas greatly thought ! 
Twas worthy of the bosom that conceived it ! 
Yet sure the project could not be his own ; 
For there was kindness — there was mercy in it. 
Yes, Douglas ! ves, my husband, Fll obey thee ; 
And bless thy bloody genius which devised 
The deadly means to make obedience pleasant. 
To reconcile thy vengeance with my peace 
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Bir. O spare, for pity spare my bleeding heart : 
Inhuman to the last. Unnatural! poison! 

JSl. My gende friend, what is there in a name? 
The means are tittle, where the end is kind.. 
If it disturb thee, do not call it poison ; 
Call it the sweet oblivion of my cares. 
My balm of woe, my cordial of affliction. 
The drop of mercy to my fainting soul, 
My kind dismission from a world of sorrow, 
My cup of bliss, my passport to the skies. 

Bir. Hark! what alarm is that? 

EL The combat's over ! 

(BiRTHA goes out 
(^Elwina stands in a fixed attitude, her hands) 

clasped*) 
Now gracious heav'n, sustain me in the trial. 

And bow my spirit to thy just decrees! 

Re-enter BiRTHA. 

(Elwina looks stedfastly at her without speaking.) 

Bir. Douglas is fallen. 

EU Bring me the poison. 

Bir, Never. 

EL Where are the knights ? I summon you — 
approach ? 
Draw near^ ye awful ministers of fate. 
Dire instruments of posthumous revenge ! 
Come, I am ready ; but your tardy justice 
Defrauds tlie vengeance of the injur d dead. 

Go, see the castle be securely guarded 

Let every gate be barr'd — prevent his entrance. 

Bir, Whose entrance ? 

EL His — the murderer of my husband. 

Bir, He's single, we have hosts of friends. 

EL No matter : 

Who knows what love and madness may attempt? 
But here I swear, by all that binds the good. 
Never to see him more. — Unhappy Douglas ! 
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O if thy troubled spirit still is conscioos 
Of our past woes, look down and hear me swear. 
That when the legacy thy rage bequeathed me 
Works at my heart, and conquers struggling nature,* 
E*en in that agony FU still be fkithful. 
She who could never We, shall yet obey thee. 
Weep thy hard fate, and die to prove her truth. 
Bir, O unexampled virtue ! (A noise without.) 
EL Heard you nothing ? 

By all my fears th* insulting conqueror comes. 
O save me, shield me ! 

Enter Douglas. 

Heav'n and earth, my husband ! 

Doug^ Yes 

To blast thee with the sight of him thou hatest. 
Of him thou hast wrong'd ; adultress, 'tis thy hus- 
band. 
EL (kneels.) Blest be the fountain of eternal 
mercy, 
This load of guilt is spar*d me ! Douglas lives ! 
Perhaps both live ! ( Ta Birth A.^ Could I be mire 

of that. 
The poison were superfluous, joy would kHl me. 
Doug. Be honest now for once, and curse thy 
stars ; 
Curse thy detested fate, which brings thy husband ; 
Thy hated husband, when thy guilty soul 
Reveird in fond imaginary joys 
With thy more happy paramour — just then. 
When thy luxurious fancy had combined 
Adulterous lust with murder — then, just then. 
Thus to reverse the scene ! polluted woman ! 
Mine is the transport now, and thine the pang. 
EL Whence sprung the false report that thou 

had'st fallen ? 
Doug, To give thy guilty breast a deeper wound. 
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To add a deadlier bting to disappointment, 
I rais'd it — ^I contriv'd — I sent it thee. 

EL Thou seest me bold, but bold in conscious 
virtue. 
— That my sad soul may not be stain'd with blood> 
That I may spend my few short hours in peace. 
And die in holy hope of heav'n's forgiveness, 
Relieve the terrors of my laboring breast, 
Say I am clear of murder — say he lives, 
Say but that little word, that Percy lives ; 
And alps and oceans shall divide us ever. 
As far as universal space can part us. 

Doug. Canst thou renounce him? 

EL Tell me that he lives, 

And thou shalt be the ruler of my fate. 
And life or death shall on thy bidding wait. 
Yes, thou shalt hide me in a convent's gloom, 
From cheerful day-light, and the haunts of men, 
Where sad austerity and ceaseless pray'r 
Shall share my uncomplaining day between them. 

Doug. O hypocrite ! now vengeance, to thy office, 
I had forgot — Percy commends him to thee, 
And by my hand — 

EL How — by thy hand ? 

Doug, Has sent thee 

This precious pledge of love. 

{He gives her Percy's scarf,) 

EL Then Percy's dead ? 

Doug. He is. O great revenge, thou now art 
mine! 
See how convulsive sorrow rends her frame! 
This, this is transport ! Injur'd honour, now. 
Receives its vast, its ample retribution. 
She sheds no tears, her griefs too highly wrought ; 
'Tis speechless agony. She must not faint — 
She shall not 'scape her portion of the pain. 
No ! she shall feel the fulness of distress. 
And wake to keen perception of her wo. 
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Bir, Mbnstet*! barbariah! leave her to her 
sorrows. 

EL {in a low solemn voice.) Don^las— think not 
I faint, because thou seest 
The pale and blsobdieds cheek of wan despair. 
Fail me not yet, my' spirits i thou cold heart. 
Cherish thy freezing current one short moment, 
And bear thy mighty load a IHtle longer. 

Doug. Percy, I miist arow it, bravely fought, — 
Died as a hero should ; but, as he fell, 
Hear it, fond wanton ! caU'd upon thy name. 
And his last guilty breath sigh'd out — Elwina ! 
Come — give a loose to rage, and feed my soul 
With wild comiplaints and womanish upbraidings. 

m. {in a low solemn voice.) No : 

The sorrow's weak that wastes itself in words. 
Mine is substantial anguish — deep, not loud. 
I do not rave. Resentment's the return 
Of common souls for common injuries. 
Light grief is proud of state, and courts compassion ; 
But there's a dignity in cureless sorrow, 
A sullen grandeur which disdains complaint. 
Rage is for little wrongs — despair is dumb. 

[Exeunt Elwina and Birth a. 

Doug. Why, this is well! her sense of wo is 
strong ! 
The sharp, keen tooth of gnawing grief devours her, 
Feeds on her heart, and pays me back my pangs. 
Since I must perish, 'twill be glorious ruin : 
1 fall not singly, but, like some proud tower, 
I'll crush surrounding objects in the wreck. 
And make the devastation wide and dreadful. 

Enter Raby. 

Raby. O whither shall a wretched father turn ? 
Where fly for comfort ? — Douglas, art thou here ? 
I do not ask for comfort at thy hands. 
I'd but one little casket, where I lodg'd 
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My precious hoard of wealth, and, like an idiot, 
I gave my treasure to another's keeping, 
Who did not know the value of the gem, 
But threw it, like a common thing, away, 
And left the plundered owner quite a beggar. 

Doug4 What ! art thou come to see thy race dis- 
honoured, 
And thy bright sun of glory set in blood ? 
I would have spar'd thy virtues and thy age 
The knowledge of her mfamy. 

Raby. Tis false. 

Had she been base, this sword had drank her blood. 

Doug. Ha ! dost thou vindicate the wanton ? 

Raby. Wanton ! 

Thou hast defam*d a noble lady's honour — 
My spotless child — in me behold her champion : 
The strength of Hercules will nerve this arm. 
When lifted in defence of innocence. 
The daughter's virtue for the father's shield. 
Will make old Raby still invincible. 

{Offers to draw,) 

Doug. Forbear. 

Raby. Thou dost disdain my feeble arm, 

And scorn my age. 

Doug. There will be blood enough ; 

Nor need thy withered veins, old lord, be drain'd. 
To swell the copious stream. 

Raby. Thou wilt not kill her ? 

Doug. Oh, 'tis a day of horror ! 

Enter Edric and BiRTHA. 

Ed. Where is Douglas ? 

I come to save him from the deadliest crime 
Revenge did ever meditate. 

Doug. What mean'st thou ! 

Ed. This instant fly, and save thy guiltless wife 

Doug. Save that perfidious ? 
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Ed, That much injur'd woman. 

Bir. Unfortunate indeed, but O most innocent! 

Ed. In the last solemn article of death. 
That truth-compelling state, when e*en bad men 
Fear to speak falsely, Percy clear'd her fame. 

Dattg. I h^ard him. — Twas the guilty fraud of 
love. 
The scarf, the scarf ! that proof of mutual passion 
Giv'n but this day, to ratify their crimes ! 

Bir. What means my lord ? this day ? that fatal 
scarf 
Was giv'n long since, a toy of youthful friendship. 
Long ere your marriage, ere you knew Elwina. 

Raby, Tis I am guilty. 

Doug. Ha ! 

Raby. I, I alone. 

Confusion, honour, pride, parental fondness 
Distract my soul. Percy was not to blame : 
He was — ^the destined husband of Elwina ! 
He lov'd her — was belov'd, — and I approv*d. 
The tale is long. — I changed my purpose since. 
Forbad their marriage. 

Doug. And confirmed my misery ! 

Twice did they meet to-day — my wife and Percy 

Raby, I know it. 

Doug. Ha ! thou knew*st of my dishonour ! 

Thou wast a witness, an approving witness, 
At least a tame one I 

Raby. Percy came, 'tis true, 

A constant, tender, but a guiltless lover ! 

Doug. I shall grow mad indeed! a guiltless 
lover ! 
Percy, the guiltless lover of my wife ! 

Raby. He knew not she was married. 

Doug. How is't possible ! 

Raby. Douglas, 'tis true; both, both were ig- 
norant : 
He, of her marriage ; she, of his return. 
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Bir, But now, when we -"beliey'd thee dead, she 
vow*d 
Never to see thy rival. Instantly, 
Not in a start of momentary passion, 
But with a martyr's dignity and calmness, 
She bade me bring the poison. 

Doug, Hadst thou done it, 

Despair had been my portion ! Fly, good Birtha, 
Find out the sufF'ring saint — describe my grief, 
And paint my vast extravagance of fondness. 

Tell her I love as never mortal lov'd 

Tell her I know her virtues, and adore them ; 
Tell her I come, but dare not seek her presence, 
Till she pronounce my pardon. 

Bir. I obey. [Exit Birth A. 

Raby. My child is innocent ! ye choirs of saints, 
Catch the blest sounds — my child is innocent ! 

Doug, O, I will kneel, and sue for her forgiveness, 
And thou shalt help me plead the cause of love : 
And thou shalt weep — she cannot sure refuse 
A kneeling husband and a weeping father. 
Thy venerable cheek is wet already. 

Raby. Douglas ! it is the dew of grateful joy ! 
My child is innocent ! i now would die. 
Lest fortune should grow weary of her kindness, 
And grudge me this short transport. 

Doug, Where, where is she ? 

My fond impatience brooks not her delay ; 
Quick let me find her, hush her anxious soul, 
And soothe her troubled spirit into peace. 

Enter Birtha. 

Bir. O horror, horror, horror ! 
Doug, Ah ! what meanest thou ? 

Bir. Elwina — 
Doug, Speak — 

Bir. Her grief wrought up to frenzy, 

She has, in her delirium, drank the poison. 
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Rahy. Frenzy and poison ! 
Doug. Both a husband's gift! 

But thus I do her justice. 

As Douglas goes to stab himself y enter £LWiN/t 
distracted^ her hair dishevelled^ Percy's scarj 
in her hand. 

EL (goes up to Douglas.) What blood again! 
We cannot kill htm twice : 
Soft, soft— no violence — ^he's dead already ; — 
I did it — Yes — I drown'd him wkh my tears ; 
But hide the cruel deed I TU scratch him out 
A shallow grave, and lay the green sod on it ; 
Ay — and Til bind the wild briar o'er the turf. 
And plant a willow there, a weeping willow — 

{She sits on the ground.) 
But Idok you tell not Douglas ; he'll disturb him, 
He'll pluck the wiik>w upr^and plant a thorn- — 
He will not let me. sit upoa his grave. 
And sing all day, and weep, and pray all night. 

Rahy, Dost thou not know me ? 

EL Yes — I do remember 

You had a harmless lamb. 

Raby. I had indeed ! 

EL From all the flock you chose her out a mate, 
In sooth a fair one — ^you aid bid her love it — 
But while the shepherd slept, the wolf devour'd it. 

Raby. My heart will break. This is too much, 
too much. 

EL {smili7ig.) O 'twas a cordial draught — I drank 
it all. 

Raby. What means my child ? 

Doug. The poison — ^Oh the poison ! 

Thou dear wrong'd innocence — 

EL Off— murderer, off! 

Do not defile me with those crimson hands. 
(Shews the scarf.) This is his winding sheet — FIl 
wrap him in it — 
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I wrought it for my love — there, now I've drest him. 
How brave he looks 1 my father will forgive him, 
He dearly lov'd him ouoe — but that is over ! 
See where he comes — ^beware, my gallant Percy ! 
Ah ! come not here, this is the cave of death, 
And there's, the dark, dark palace of revenge ! 
See, the pale king sits on bis blood-stain'd throne ! 
He points to me«— I come, I come, I come. 

{She faints^ they run to her ; Douglas takes 
up his swerdy and sUkbs himself.) 

Doug. Thus, thus I follpw thee. 

Ed, Hold thy rash hand. 

D(mg^ It is too late. No remedy but this 
Could med'cine a disease so desperate. 

Raby. Ah ! she revives 1 

Doug, {raismg himself.) She lives! bear, bear 
me to her ! 
We shall be happy yet. 

{He struggles to get to h^r^ but sinks down,) 

It will not be — 
O for a last embrace — Alas ! I faint — 
She lives -Now death is terrible indeed — 
Fair spirit, how I lov'd thee — 0-— Elwina! {Dies,) 

EL Where have I been ? The damps of death 
are on me. 

Raby, Look up, my child! O do not leave me 
thus: 
Pity the anguish of thy aged father. 
Hast thon forgotten me ? 

El, . You are my father ; 

O you are kindly come to close my eyes> 
And take the kiss of death from my cold lips. 

Raby, Do we meet thus ? 

El, We soon shall meet in peace. 

I've but a faint remembrance of the past — 
But something tells me — ^O these pamful struggles ! 
Raise me a little — there — 

{She sees the body of Douglas.) 
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What sight is that ? 
A sword, and bloody ? Ah ! and Douglas murderM! 

Ed. Convinc*d too late of your UDequall'd 
virtues. 
And wrung with deep compunction for your wrongs, 
By his own hand the wretched Douglas fell. 

EL This adds another, sharper pang to deathJ 
O thou Eternal ! take him to thy mercy ! 
Nor let this sin be on his head or mine ! 

Raby, I have undone you all — ^the crime is mine! 
O thou poor injured saint, forgive thy father ! 
He kneels to his wronged child. 

EL Now you are cruel. 

Come near, my father, nearer — I would see you, 
But mists and darkness cloud my failing sight. 

death ! suspend thy rights for one short momeuN 
Till I have ta'en a father's last embrace — 

A father's blessing. Once — and now 'tis over. 
Receive me to thy mercy — gracious heaven. 

(^She dies.) 
Raby. She's gone! for ever gone! Gold, dead 
and cold. 
Am I a father ? Fathers love their children — 

1 murder mine ! With impious pride I snatch*d 
The bolt of vengeance from the hand of heav'n. 
My soul submissive bows. A righteous God 
Has made my crime become my chastisement : 
And puird those miseries on my guilty head 

I would have drawn on others. O 'tis just ! 
Tis righteous retribution ! — I submit ! 
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EPILOGUE. 



WRITTEN BY MR. OARRICK. 



SPOKEN BT MR. LEE LEWES. 



I MUST, will speak — I hope my dress and air 

Announce the man of fiuhion, not the player ; 

Though gentlemen are now forhid the scenes, 

Yet have I rushed through heroes, kings, and queens i 

Resolved, in pity to this polish'd age, 

To drive these ballad-heroes from the stage. 

** To drive the deer with hound and horn, 

Earl Percy took his way : 
The child may rue, that is unborn, 

The hunting of that day." 
A pretty basis, truly, for a modern play ! 
What I shall a scribbling, senseless woman dare 
To your refinements offfer such coarse fiure ? 
Is Douglas, or is Percy, fir'd with passion. 
Ready for love or glory, death to dash on, 
Fit company for modem still-life men of fashion ? 
Such madness will our hearts but slightly graze^ 
We've no such frantic nobles now-a-days. 
Heart' strings, like fiddle-strings, vibrate no tone, 
Unless they're tuned in perfect unison ; 
5. M 
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And youths of yore, with onn can ne'er agree — 

They're in too sharp, oun in too flat a key. 

Could we believe old stories, those strange fellows 

Married for love — could of their wives be jealous — 

Nay, constant to 'em too— and, what is worse, 

The vulgar souls thought faithless wives a curse. 

Most wedded pairs had then one purse, one mind. 

One bed too— 40 preposterously kind — 

Prom such barbarity (thank heaven) we're much refin'dL 

Old songs their happiness at home record. 

From home they sep'rate carriages abhorr'd— 

One horse serv'd both — ^my lady rode behind my lord. 

'Twas death alone could snap their bonds asunder — 

Now tack'd so slightly, not to snap's the wonder. 

Nay, death itself could not their hearts divide. 

They mix'd their love with monumental pride. 

For, cut in stone, they still lie sidB by side. 

But why these gothic ancestors produce f 

Why scour their rusty armours ? What's the use ? 

*Twould not your nicer optics much wegtXSf 

To see us beaux bend under coats of mail ; 

Should we our limbs with iron doublets bruise ; 

Good heav'n ! how much court-plaister we should use-; 

We wear no armour now — but on our shoes. 

Let not with barbarism true taste be blended, 

Old vulgar virtues cannot be defended, 

Let the dead rest — we living can't be mended. 
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DRAMATIS PERSONiE. 



Earl Guildford. 

Rivers, his son. 

Orlando, a young Italian Count. 

&ERTRAND. 
EMM£LIMA 

Julia. 



Scene. — £ar/ Guildford's Cattle. 
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PROLOGUE. 

WRITTEN BY THE AUTHOR QF THE TRAGEDY. 

8P0KEN BY MR. HULL. 

Our modern poets now con icaoroely choose 

A subject worthy of the Tragic Muse ; 

For bards so well have glean*d tk' historic field, 

That scarce one sheaf th' exhauted ancients yield ; 

Or if| percliance, they from the golden crop 

Some grains, with hand penurious, rarely drop ; 

Our author these consigns to manly toil. 

For classic themes demand a classic soil. 

A vagrant she, the desert waste who chose. 

Where truth and history no restraints impose. 

To her the wilds of Action open lie, 

A flow'ry prospect, and a boundless sky ; 

Yet hard the task to keep the onward way. 

Where the wide scenery lures the foot to stray ; 

Where no severer limits check the Muse 

Than lawless fancy is dispos'd to choose. 

Nor does she emulate the loftier strains 
Which high heroic Tragedy maintains : 
Nor conquest she, nor wars, nor triumphs sings. 
Nor with rash hand o'erturns the thrones of kings. 
No ruin'd empires greet to-night your eyes, 
No nations at our bidding fall or rise ; 
To statesmen deep, to politicians grave. 
These themes congenial to their tastes we leave. 
Of crowns and camps, a kingdom's weal or wo. 
How few can judge, because how few can know ! 
But here you all may boast the censor's art. 
Here all are critics who possess a heart 
And of the passions we display to-night. 
Each hearer judges like the Stagyrite. 
The scenes of private life our author shows. 
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A simple story of domestic woes ; 
Nor unimportant is the glass we hold, 
To shew the effect of passions uncontrolled ; 
For if to govern realms belong to few, 
Yet all who live have paasions to subdue. 
Self-conquest is the lesson books should preach, 
Self-conquest is the theme the stage should teach. 
Vouchsafe to learn this obvious duty here. 
The verse though feeble, yet the moral's clear. 
O mark to night the unexampled woes 
Which from unbounded self-indulgence flows. 
Your candour once endur'd our author's lays; 
Endure them now — it will be ample praise* 
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THE 

FATAL FALSEHOOD. 



ACT I. 



ScENB — An Apartment in Guildford Castle. 
Enter Bertrand. 

Ber. What fools are serious melancholy villains ! 
I play a surer game, and screen my heart 
With easy looks and undesigning smiles ; 
And while my plots still spring from sober thought, 
My deeds appear the effect of wild caprice, 
And I the thoughtless slave of giddy chance. 
What but this frankness could have won the promise 
Of young Orlando, to confide to me 
That secret grief which preys upon his heart? 
'Tis shallow, indiscreet hypocrisy 
To seem too good : I am the careless Bertrand, 
The honest, undesigning, plain, blunt man. 
The follies I avow cloak those I hide, 
For who will search where nothing seems concealed ? 
'Tis rogues of solid, prudent, grave demeanour, 
Excite suspicion ; men on whose dark brow 
Descretion, with his iron hand, has grav'd 
The deep-mark'd characters of thoughtfulness. 
Here comes my uncle, venerable Guildford, 
Whom I could honour, were he not the sire 
Of that aspiring boy, who fills the gap 
Twixtme and fortune; — Rivers, how I hate thee! 
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Enter GuiLDFORD 

How fares my Dot)le uncle? 

Guild. Honest Bertrand ! 

I must complain vfe have so seldom met: 
Where do you keep ? believe me, we have miss d 
you. 

Ber. O, my good lord ! your pardon — spare me. 
Sir, 
For there are follies in a young man's life, 
And idle thoughtless hoars which I should blush 
To lay before your wise and temperate age. 

Guild. Well, be it so — ^youth has a privilege, 
And I should be asham'd could I forget 
I have myself been young, and harshly chide 
This not ungraceful gaiety. Yes, Bertrand, 
Prudence becomes moroseness, when it makes 
A rigid inquisition of the fault, 
Not of the man, perhaps, but of his youth. 
Foibles that slliame the head on which old Time 
Has shower'd his stiow, are then more pardonable, 
And age has many a weakness of its own. 

Ber. Your gentleness, my lord, and mild reproof, 
Correct the wanderings of -misguided youth, 
More than rebuke can shame me into virtue. 

Guild. Saw you my beauteous ward, the lady 
JuHa? 

Ber. She passed this way, and with her your fair 
daughter. 
Your Emmelina. 

Guild. Gall them both my daughters ; 

For scarce is Emmelina more beloved 
Than Julia, the dear child of my adoption. 
The hour approaches too, (and, bless it heaven. 
With thy behignest, kindliest influence !) 
When Julia bImiII indeed become my daughter. 
Shall, in obedience to her father's will. 
Crown the impatient vows of my brave son, 
And richly pay him for his dangers past. 
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Ber, Oft have I wondered how the gallant Rivers* 
Youthful and ardent, doting to excess, 
Could dare the dangers of uncertain war, 
Ere marriage had confirmed his claim to Jtilia. 

Guild. Twas the condition of her father's will, 
My brave old fellow-soldier, and my friend ! 
He wished to see our ancient houses joined 
By this, our children's union ; but the veteran 
So highly valued military prowess, 
That he bequeathe his fortunes and his diaughter 
To my young Rivers, on these terms alone. 
That ne should early gain renown in arms ; 
And if he from the field returned a conqueror. 
That sun which saw him come victorious home 
Should witness their espousals. Yet he comes not ! 
The event of war is to tne brave uncertain. 
Nor can desert in arms ensure success. 

Ber. Yet fame i^peaks loudly of his early valour. 

Guild. Ere since the Italian Count, the young 
Orlando, 
My Rivers' bosom friend, has been my guest. 
The glory of my son is all his theme : 
Oh ! he recounts his virtues with such joy, 
Dwells on his merit with a zeal so warm. 
As to his generous heart pays back again 
The praises he bestows. 

Ber. Orlando's noble. 

He's of a tender, brave, and gallant nature, 
Of honour most romantic, widi such graces 
As charm all womankind. 

Guild . And here comes one. 

To whom the story of Orlando's praise 
Sounds like sweet music. 

Ber. What, your charming daughter I 

Yes, I suspect she loves the Italian Count : {Aside.) 
That must not be. Now to observe her closely. 

JEnter Emmbuna. 

Guild. Come hither, Emelina : we were speaking 
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Of the young Count Orlando. What think you 
Of this accomplished stranger ? 

Em» {confused.) Of Orlando? 

Sir, as my father's guest, my brother's friend, 
I do esteem the Count. 

Guild. Nay, he has merit 

Might justify thy friendship, if he wanted 
The claims thou mention'st ; yet I mean to blame 
him. 

Em. What has he done? How has he wrong'd my 
father ? 
For you are just, and are not angry lightly; 
And he is mild, unapt to give offence. 
As you to be offended. 

Guild. Nay, 'tis not much : 

But why does young Orlando shun my presence ? 
Why lose that cheerful and becoming spirit 
Which lately charmed us all ? Rivers will chide us. 
Should he return and find his friend unhappy. 
He is not what he was. What says my child ? 

Em, My lord, when first my brother's friend ar- 
rived — 
Be still, my heart — {Aside,) 

Ber, She dares not use his name. 

Her brother's friend ! {Aside.) 

Em. When first your noble guest 

Came from that voyage, he kindly undertook 
To ease our terrors for my Rivers safety. 
When we believ'd him dead; he seem'd most 

happy, 
And shar'd the gen'ral joy his presence gave. 
Of late he is less gay ; my brother's absence 
(Or I mistake) disturbs his friend's repose : 
Nor is it strange ; one mind informs them both ; 
Each is the very soul that warms the other, 
And both are wretched or are bless'd together. 

Ber. Why trembles my fair cousin ? 

Em. Can I think 
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That my lov'd brother's life has been in danger. 
Nor feel a strong emotion ? 

Ber. (ironically.) Generous pity ! 

But when that danger has so long been past, 
You should forget your terrors. 

Em. I shall never ; 

For when I think that danger sprung from friendship ; 
That Rivers, to preserve another's life, 
Incurred this peril, still my wonder rises. 

Ber. And why another's life? Why not Or- 
lando's ? 
Such caution more betrays than honest freedom. 

Guil. He's still the same, the gibing thoughtless 
Bertrand, 
Severe of speech, but innocent of malice. 

[Exit Guildford : Emmelina going, 

Ber. Stay, my fair cousin I still with adverse eyes 
Am I beheld ? Had I Orlando's form, 
I mean, were I like him your brother 8 friendy 
Then would your looks be turned thus coldly on me ? 

Em. But that I kliow your levity means nothing. 
And that your heart accords not with your tongue. 
This would offend me. 

Ber. Come, confess the truth. 

That this gay Florentine, this Tuscan rover. 
Has won your easy heart, and given you his : 
I know the whole ; Fam of his secret council ; 
He has confess'd — 

Em. Ha ! what has he confess'd ? 

Ber. That you are wondrous fair : nay, nothing 
farther : 
How disappointment fires her angry cheek ! (Aside.) 
Yourself have told the rest, your looks avow it, 
Your eyes are honest, nor conceal the secret. 

Em. Know, sir, that virtue no concealment needs : 
So far from dreading^, she solicits notice, 
And wishes every secret thought she harbours. 
Bare to the eye of men, as 'tis to heaven. 
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Ber. Yet mark me well : trust not. Orlando's 
truth ; 
The citron groves have heard his amorous vows 
Breath'd out to many a beauteous maid of Floreuce ; 
Bred in those softer climes, his^ joving heart 
Ne'er learn'd to think fidelity a virtue ; 
He laughs at tales of British constancy. 
But see, Orlando comes — he seeks you her^. 
With eyes bent downwards, folded, arms^^ pale cheeks, 
Disorder'd looks, and negligent attire. 
And all the careless equipage of loye, 
He bends this way. Why does the mounting blood 
Thus crimson your fair cheek ? He does not ;$ee us ; 
ril venture to disturb his meditations^, 
And instantly return. [Exit BeiitRAND. 

Em, No more ; but leave me. 

He's talkative but harmless, rude but honest.; 
Fuller of mirth than mischief. See they meet- — 
This way they come ; why am I thus alarm'd ? 
What is*t to me that here Orlando comes ? 
Oh for a little portion of that art 
Ungenerous men ascribe to our whole sei^ ! 
A little artifice were prudence now : 
But I have none ; my poor unpractised heart 
Is so unknowing of dissimulation, 
So little skiird to seem the thing it is not 
That if my lips are mute, my looks betray me. 

Re-enter Bertr4ND with Orlando. 

Ber. Now to alarm her heart, and search out his 

(^A side.) 
Or. We Crave your pacdpn, beauteous Emmelina, 
If rudely we intrude upon, your thoughts.; 
Thoughts pure as infants* dreams or angeb! wishes. 
And gentle as the breast from which they spring. 
Em. Be still, my heart, nor let him see thy weak- 
ness. {Aside.) 
We are much bound to thank you, cousin Beirtrand, 
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That since your late return, the Count Orlando 
Appears once more among us. Say^ my lord, 
why have you shunn'd your frienda' society ? 
Was it well done ? My father bade me chide you ; 
I am not made for chiding, but he bade me ; 
He says, no more you rise at early dawn 
With him to chase the boar : I pleaded fot you ; 
Told him 'twas savage sport. 

Or, What was his answer ? 

Em, He said 'twas sport for heroes, and made 
heroes ; 
That hunting was the very school of war. 
Taught our brave youth to shine in nobler fields, 
Preserv*d 'em from the rust of dull inaction, 
Train 'd 'em for arms, and fitted them for conquest. 

Or, O, my fair advocate ! scarce can I grieve 
To have done wrong, since my ofience has gain'd 
So sweet a pleader. 

Ber, (aside,) • So, I like this well ; 
Full of respect, but cold. 

Em. My lord, your pardon ; 

My father waits my coming ; I attend him. [Exit* 

Ber. In truth, my lord, you're a right happy man ; 
Her parting look proclaims that you are blest ; 
The crimson bluahes on her cheek display'd 
A gentle strife 'twixt modesty and love : 
Discretion strove to dash the rising joy, 
But conquering k>ve prevail'd and told the tale. 
My lord, you answer not. 

Or. What shall I say ? 

Oh, couldst thou read my heart ! 

Ber, The hour is come 

When my impatient friendship claims that trust 
Which I so oft have press'd, and you have promis'd. 

Or. I cannot tell thee : 'tis a tale of guilt ; 
How shall I speak ? my resolution sickens ; 
All virtuous men will shun me, thou wilt scorn me, 
And fly the foul contagion of my crime. 
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Ber. My bosom is not steerd with that harsh 
prudence 
Which would reproach thy failings : tell me all ; 
The proudest heart loves to repose its faults 
Upon a breast that has itself a tincture 
Of human weakness : I have frailties too. 
Frailties that teach me how to pity thine. 
What! silent still ? Thou lov'st my beauteous cousin I 
Have I not guess'd ? 

Or, I own that she has charms 

Might warm a frozen stoic into love. 
Tempt hermits back again to that bad world 
They had renounced, and make religious men 
Forgetful of their holy vows to heaven : 
Yes, Bertrand — come, Til tell thee all my weakness ; 
Thou hast a tender sympathizing heart — 
Thou art not rigid to a friend's defects. 
That heavenly form I view with eyes as cold 
As marble images of lifeless saints ; 
I see, and know the workmanship divine ; 
My judgment owns her exquisite perfections. 
But my rebellious heart denies her claim. 

Ber, What do I hear! you love her not ! 

Or. Oh ! Bertrand ! 

For pity do not hate me ; but thou must. 
For am I not at variance with myself ? 
Yet shall I wrong her gentle trusting nature. 
And spurn the heart I laboured to obtain ? 
She loves me, Bertrand : oh ! too sure she loves 

me : 
Loves me \^ith tenderest, truest, chastest passion ; 
Loves me, oh barbarous fate ! as I love — Julia. 

Ber. Heard I aright? Did you not speak of 
Julia ? 
Julia, the lovely ward of my good uncle ? 
Julia ! the mistress of your friend, of Rivers ? 

Or. Go on, go on, and urge me with my guilt ; 
Display my crime in all its native blackness ; 
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Tell me some legend of infernal falsehood,. 
Tell me some dreadful tale of perjur'd friends,. 
Of trust betray *d, of innocence d«ceiv*d : 
Place the dire chronicle before my. eyes ; 
Inflame the horror, aggravate the guilt : 
That I may see the erils ^hich await me, 
Nor pull such fatal mischiefs on my head, 
As with my ruin must involve the fate 
Of all I love on earth. 

Ber, Just as I wish.. (Aside.) 

Or. Thou know'st I left my native Italy, 
Directed hither by the noble Rivers, 
To ease his father's fears, who thought he fell 
In that engagement where we both were wounded. 
His was a glorious wound, gain'd in the cause 
Of gen'rous friendship : for an hostile spear, 
Aim'd at my breast, Rivers in his received, 
Sav'd my devoted life, and won my soul. 

Ber. So far I knew ; but what of Emmelina ? 

Or. Whether her gentle beauties first allur'd me, 
Or whether peaceful scenes and rural shades. 
Or leisure, or the want of other objects, 
Or solitude apt to engender love^ 
Engaged my soul, I know not ; but I lov*d her. 
We were together always, till the habit 
Grew into something like necessity. 
When Emmelina le^ me I was sad. 
Nor knew a joy till Emmelina came ; 
Her soft society amus'd my mind, 
Fiird up my vacant heart, and touch*d my soul : 
Twas gratitude, 'twas friendship, 'twas esteem, 
'Twas reason, 'twas persuasion, — nay, 'twas love. 

Ber. But where was Julia ? 

Or. Oh! too soon she came ; 

For when I saw that wondrous form of beauty, 
I stood entranced, like some astronomer. 
Who, as he views the bright expanse of heaven, 
Finds a new star. I gaz*d, and was undone ; 

6» N 
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Gaz'd, and forgot the tender Emmelina, 
Gaz'd, and forgot the generous, trusting Rivera, 
Forgot my faith, my friendship, and my honour. 

Ber, Does Julia know your love ? 

Or. Forbid it, heaven ! 

What ! think'st thou I am so far gone in guilt 
As boldly to avow it ? Bertrand, no ; 
For all the kingdoms of the spacious earth, 
I would not wrong my friend, or damn my honour. 

Ber, Trust me, you think too hardly of yourself. 

Or. Think I have lodg*d a secret in thy breast 
On which my peace, my fame, my all depends ; 
Long have 1 struggled with the fatal truth. 
And scarce have dar'd to breathe it to myself : 
For, oh ! too surely the first downward step. 
The treacherous path that leads to guilty deeds. 
Is to make sin familiar to the thoughts. [Exit. 

Ber. Am I awake ? No : 'tis delusion all ! 
My wildest wishes never soar'd to this ; 
Fortune anticipates my plot : he loves her. 
Loves just whom I would have him love — Cloves 

Julia ! 
Orlando, yes. Til play thee at my will ; 
Poor puppet ! thou hast trusted to my hand 
The strings by which I'll move thee to thy ruin. 
And make thee too the instrument of vengeance. 
Of glorious vengeance on the man I hate. {^Exit. 



ACT II. 

Enter Julia and Emmelina. 

Julia. How many cares perplex the maid who 
loves ! 
Cares, which the vacant heart can never know. 
You fondly tremble for a brother's life ; 
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Orlando mourns the absence of a friend , 
Guildford is anxious for a son's renown ; 
In my poor heart your various terrors meet. 
With added fears and fonder apprehensions : 
They all unite in me, I feel for all, 
His life, his fame, his absence, and his love ; 
For he may live to see his native home. 
And he may live to bless a sister*s hopes. 
May live to gratify impatient friendship. 
May live to crown a father's house with honour, 
May live to glory, yet be dead to love. 

Em. Forbear these fears ; they wound my bro- 
ther's honour : 
Julia ! a brave man must be ever faithful ; 
Cowards alone dare venture to be false ; 
Cowards alone dare injure trusting virtue, 
And with bold perjuries affront high heaven. 

Julia. I know his faith, and venerate his virtues ; 
I know his heart is tender as 'tis brave, 
That all his father's worth, his sister's softness, 
Meet in his generous breast — and yet I fear — 
Whoever lov'd like me, and did not fear ? 

Enter Guildford. 

Guild. Where are my friends, my daughter, where 
is Julia ? 
How shall I speak the fulness of my heart ? 
My son, my Rivers, will this day return. 

Em, My dearest brother ! 

Julia, Ha ! my Rivers comes ! 

Propitious heaven I 

Em. And yet my Julia trembles. 

Julia. Have I not cause ? my Rivers comes ! but 
how? 
I dread to ask, and yet I die to hear. 
My lord — ^you know the terms — 

Guild. He comes a conqueror ! 

He comes as Guildford's son should ever come ! 

n2 
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The battle's o'er, the English arms saccessful, 

And Rivers, like an English warrior, hastes 

To lay his laurels at the feet of beauty. [Exii. 

Julia. My joy oppresses me ! 

Em. And see, Orlando ! 

How will the welcome news transport his soul. 
And raise his drooping heart ! witn caution tell him, 
Lest the overwhelming rapture be too much 
For his dejected mind. 

Enter Orlando and Bertrand. 

Julia. My Lord Orlando, 

Wherefore that troubled air ? no more you dwell 
On your once darling theme ; you speak no more 
The praises of your Rivers ; is he changed ? 
Is he not still the gallant friend you lov'd. 
As virtuous and as valiant ? 

Or. Still the same ; 

He must be ever virtuous, ever valiant. 

Em. If Rivers is the same, then must I think 
Orlando greatly changed ; you speak not of htm. 
Nor long for his return, as you were wont. 
How did you use to spend the live-long day, 
In telling some new wonders of your friend. 
Till night broke in upon th' unfinish'd tale ; 
And when 'twas o'er, you would begin again. 
And we again would listen with delight. 
With fresh delight, as if we had not heard it ! 
Does Rivers less deserve, or you less love ? 

Or. Have I not lov'd him ? was my friendship 
cold ? 
When any praised his glories in the field, 
My raptur'd heart has bounded at the tale ! 
Methought I grew illustrious from his glory, 
And rich from his renown ; to bear him praised. 
More proud than if I bad achieved his deeds, 
And reap'd myself the harvest of his fame. 
How have I trembled for a life so dear, 
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When his too ardent soul, despising caution, 
Has plunged him in the foremost ranks of war, 
As if in love with danger. 

Julia, Valiant Rivers ! 

How does thy greatness justify my love ! 

Ber, He's distant fkr, so I may safely praise him. 

I claim some merit in my love of Rivers, 
Since I admire the virtues that eclipse me ; 
With pleasure I survey those dazzling heights 
My gay, inactive temper cannot reach. 

Em, Spoke like my honest cousin. Then, Orlando, 
Since such the love you beeir your noble friend, 
How will your heart sustain the mighty joy 
The news I tell will give you ? Yes, Orlando, 
Restrain the transports of your grateful friendship, 
And hear, with moderation, hear me tell you 
That Rivers will return — 

Or, How? when? 

Em, This day. 

Or, Impossible ! 

Ber, Then all my schemes are air. {Aside,) 

Em, To-day I shall embrace my valiant brother ! 

Julia* You droop, my lord : did you not hear 
her right ? 
She told you that your Rivers would return. 
Would come to crown your friendship and our hopes. 

Or, He is most welcome ! Is he not my friend ? 
You say my Rivers comes. Thy arm, good Bertrand . 

Ber, Joy to us all ; joy to the Count Orlando I 
Weak man, take care. {Aside to Orlando.) 

Em, My lord I your are not well. 

Ber, Surprise and joy oppress him ; I myself 
Partake his transports. Rouse, my lord, for shamie; 

Em, How is it with you now ? 

Or, Quite well — 'tis past. 

Ber. The wonder's past, and nought but joy 
remains. 
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Enter Guildford and Rivers. 

Guild. He's come! he's here! I have embrac'd 
my warrior ; 
Now take me, heav'n, I have liv'd long enough. 

Julia. My lord, my Rivers ! 

Riv. Tis my Julia's self ! 

My life ! 

Julia. My hero ! Do I then behold thee ? 

Riv. Oh, my full heart ! expect not words, mv 
Julia ! 

Em. Rivers 1 

Riv. My sister ! what an hour is this ! 
My own Orlando too ! 

Or. My noble friend ! 

Riv. This is such prodigality of bliss, 
I scarce can think it real. Honest Bertrand, 
Your hand ; your's, my Orlando, your's, my father ; 
And as a hand, I have a heart for all ; 
Love has enlarg'd it, from excess of love 
I am become more capable of friendship. 
My dearest Julia ! 

Guild. She is thine, my son, 

Thou hast deserv'd her nobly ; thou hast won her, 
Fulfill'd the terms— 

Riv. Therefore I dare not ask her ; 

I would not claim my Julia as a debt. 
But take her as a gift ; and, oh ! I swear 
It is the dearest, richest, choicest gift. 
The bounty of indulgent heaven could grant. 

(Guildford joins their hands.) 

Julia. Spare me, my lord. — As yet I scarce have 
seen you. 
Confusion stops my tongue — yet I will own 
If there be truth or faith in woman's vows, 
Then you have still been present to this heart. 
And not a thought has wander'd from its duty. 

[Exeunt Julia and Emmelina. 
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JRiv. (looking afiei' Julia.) Oh, generous Julia ! 

Or. {aside to Ber.) Mark how much she loves 
him! 

Ber. {aside to Or.) Mere words, which the fond 
sex have always ready. 

Riv. Forgive me, good Orlando, best of friends ! 
How my soul joys to meet thee on this shore ? 
Thus to embrace thee in my much-lov*d England \ 

Guild. England ! the land of worth, the soil of 
heroes. 
Where great Elizabeth the sceptre sways, 
O'er a free, glorious, rich, and happy people I 
Philosophy, not cloistered up in schools, 
The speculative dream of idle monks, 
Attir*d in attic robe, here reams at large ; 
Wisdom is wealth, and science is renown. 
Here sacred laws protect the meanest subject, 
The bread that toil procures fair freedom sweetens, 
And every peasant eats his homely meal, 
Content and free, lord of his small domain. 

Riv. Past are those gothic days, and, thanks to 
heav'n, 
They are for ever past, when English subjects 
Were born the vassals of some tyrant lord ! 
When free-soul'd men were basely handed down 
To the next heir, transmitted with their lands, 
The shameful legacy from sire to son ! 

Guild. But while thy generous soul, my noble boy, 
Justly abhors oppression, yet revere 
The plain stern virtues of our rough forefathers : 
O never may the gallant sons of England 
Lose their plain, manly, native character. 
Forego the glorious charter nature gave 'em. 
Beyond what kings can give, or laws bestow. 
Their candour, courage, constancy, and truth ! 

[Exeunt Guildford and Rivers. 
Or. Stay, Bertrand, stay — Oh, pity my dis- 
traction ! 
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This heart was never made to hide its feelings ^ 
I had near betray*d myself. 

Ber. I trembled for you ; 

Remember that the eye of love is piercing, 
And Emmelina mark'd you. 

Or. Tis too much 

My artless nature cannot bear disguise. 
Think what I fdt when unsuspecting Rivers 
Pressed me with gen'rous rapture to his bosom, 
Profess'd an honest joy, and call'd me friend ! 
I felt myself a traitor : yet I swear, 
Yes, by that Power who sees the thoughts of men, 
I swear, I love the gallant Rivers more 
Than light or life I I love, but yet I fear him : 
I shrunk before the lustre of his virtue — 
I felt as I had wron^'d him — ^felt abash'd. 
I cannot bear this conflict in my soul. 
And therefore have resolv'd — 

Ber. On what? 

Or. To fly. 

Ber, To fly from Julia ? 

Or. Yes, to fly from all. 

From every thing I love ; to fly from Rivers, 
From Emmelina, from myself, from thee : 
From Julia ? no — that were impossible. 
For I shall bear her image in my soul ; 
It is a part of me, the dearest part ; 
So closely interwoven with my being, 
That I can never lose the dear remembrance, 
Till I am robb'd of life and her together. 

Ber, 'Tis cowardice to fly. 

Or. 'Tis death to stay. 

Ber. Where would you go ? How lost in thought 
he stands ! {Aside.) 
A vulgar villain now would use persuasion, 
And by his very earnestness betray 
The thing he meant to hide ; FU coolly wait. 
Till the occasion shews me how to act, 
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Then turn it to my purpose. Ho ! Orlando ! 
Where would you go ? 

Or, To solitude, to hopeless banishment ! 

Yes, I will shroud my youth in those dark ceils 
Where disappointment steals devotion's name. 
To cheat the wretched votary into ruin ; 
There will I live in love with misery ; 
Ne'er shall the sight of mirth profane my grief, 
The sound of joy shall never charm my ear. 
Nor music reach it, save when the slow bell 
Wakes the dull brotherhood to lifeless prayer. 
Then, when the slow-retreating world recedes, 
When warm desires are cold, and passion dead. 
And all things but my Julia are forgotten. 
One thought of her shall (ire my languid soul. 
Chase the faint orison, and feed despair. 

Bet. What ! with monastic, lazy drones retire, 
And chant cold hymns with holy hypocrites ? 
First perish all the sex ! forbid it, manhood ! 
Where is your nobler self? for shame, Orlando ; 
Renounce this superstitious, whining weakness. 
Or I shall blush to think I call'd you friend. 

Or. What can I do ? 

Ber. {after a pause,) Beg she'll defer the marriage 
But for one single day ; do this, and leave 
The rest to me : she shall be thine. 

Or, How sayst thou ? 

What, wrong her virtue? 

Ber. Still this cant of virtue ! 

This pomp of words, this phrase without a meaning ! 
I grant that honour's something, manly honour ; 
I'd fight, I'd burn, I'd bleed, I'd die for honour; 
But what's this virtue ? 

Or. Ask you what it is ? 

Why, 'tis what libertines themselves adore ; 
1'is that which wakens love and kmdles rapture. 
Beyond the rosy lip or starry eye. 
Virtue ! 'tis that which gives a secret force 
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To common charms ; but to true loveliness 
Lends colouring celestial. Such its power. 
That she who ministers to guilty pleasures. 
Assumes its semblance when she most would please, 
Virtue ! 'tis that ethereal energy 
Which gives to bodjr spirit, soul to beauty. [Exit. 
Ber. Curse on his principles ! Yet I shall shake 
them; 
Yes, 1 will bend his spirit to my will, 
Now, while 'tis warm with passion, and will take 
Whatever mould my forming hand will give it. 
Tis worthy of my genius ! Then I love 
This Emmelina : true, she loves not me. 
But, should young Rivers die, his father's lands 
Would then be mine — is Rivers, then, immortal ? 
Come — Guildford's lands, and his proud daughter's 

hand. 
Are worth some thought. Aid me, ye spnrs to 

genius ! 
Love, mischief, poverty, revenge, and envy ! 

[Exit Bertranp. 

Enter Emmeuna and Rivers talking. 

Em, Yet do not blame Orlando, good my brother; 
He's still the same, that brave frank heart you lov'd ; 
Only his temper's chang'd, he is grown sad ; 
But that's no fault, I only am to blame ; 
Fond foolish heart, to give itself away 
To one who gave me nothing in return ! 

Riv. How's this ? my father said Orlando lov*d 
thee. 

Em. Indeed I thought so ; he was kinder once ; 
Nay, still he loves, or my poor heart deceives me. 

Riv. If he has wrong'd thee ! yet I know he 
could not ; 
His gallant soul is all made up of virtues, 
And I would rather doubt myself than him. 
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Yet tell me all tlie story of your loves, 

And let a brother's fondness soothe thy cares. 
Em, When to this castle first Orlando came, 

A welcome guest to all, to me most welcome ; 

Yes, spite of maiden shame and burning blushes, 

Let me confess he was most welcome to me I 

At first my foolish heart so much deceived me, 

I thought 1 lov'd him for my brother's sake ; 

But when I closely searched this bosom traitor, 

I found, alas ! I lov'd him for his own. 

Riv. Blush not to own it; 'twas a well-plac'd 
flame! 

I glory in the merit of my friend. 

And love my sister more for loving him. 

Em, He talk'd of you ; I listen'd with delight, 
^ And fancied 'twas the subject only charm'd me ; 
^' But when Orlando chose another Uieme, 

Forgive me. Rivers, but I listen'd still 
? Widi undiminish'd joy — he talk'd of love, 

Nor was that theme less grateful than the former. 
<^ I seem'd the very idol of his soul ; 
^>^ Rivers, he said, would thank me for the friendship 

I bore to his Orlando ; I believ'd him. 
;.» Julia was absent then — ^but what of Julia ? 

Riv, Ay, what of her indeed? why nam'd you 
^ Julia? 

\^- You could not surely think ? no, that were wild. 
4J Why did you mention Julia ? 

Em, (confusedly,) Nay, 'twas nothing, 

Twas accident, nor had my words a meaning ; 

If I did name her — 'twas to note the time 



To mark the period of Orlando's coldness 

The circumstance was casual, and but meant 
To date the change ; it aim'd at nothing farther. 
Riv, (agitated,) Tis very like — no more — I'm 

satisfied 

You talk as I had doubts : what doubts have I ? 
Why do you labour to destroy suspicions 
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Which never had a birth ? Is she not mine ? 

Mine by the fondest ties of dear aflfection 7 — 

But did Orlando change at her return ? 

Did he grow cold ? It could not be for that ; 

You may mistake. . And yet you said 'twas then : 

Was it precisely then ? I only ask 

For the fond love I bear my dearest sister. 

Em, Twas as I said. 

Riv. (recovering himself.) He loves thee, £m- 
melina : 
These starts of passions, this unquiet temper 
Betray how much he loves thee : yes, my sister, 
He fears to lose thee, fears his father's will 
May dash his rising hopes, nor give thee to him. 

Em, Oh, flatterer ! thus to soothe my easy nature 
With tales of possible, unlikely bliss ! 
Because it may be true, my credulous heart 
Whispers it is, and fondly loves to cherish 
The feeble glimmering of a sickly hope. 

Riv, This precious moment, worth a tedious age 
Of vulgar time, Tve stoFn from love and Julia ; 
She waits my coming, and a longer stay 
Were treason to her beauty and my love. 
Doubts vanish, fears recede, and fondness triumphs. 

[Exeunt. 



ACT III. 
ScENi£-*il Garden, 



Em, Why do my feet unbidden seek this grove! 
Why do I trace his steps ? I thought him here ; 
This is his hour of walking, and these shades 
His daily haunt : oft have they heard his vows : 
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Ah ! fatal vows, which stole my peace away ! 

But now he shuns my presence : yet who knows, 

He may not be ungrateful, but unhappy ! 

Yes, he will come to clear his past offences, 

With such prevailing eloquence will plead, 

So mourn his former faults, so blame his coldness, 

And by ten thousand graceful ways repair them, 

That I shall think I never was offended. 

He comes, and every doubt's at once dispelled : 

Twas fancy all ; he never meant to wrong me. 

Enter Orlando. 

Or. Why at this hour of universal joy, 
When every heart beats high with grateful rapture 
And pleasure dances her enchanting round ; 

tell me why, at this auspicious hour. 
You quit the joyful circle of your friends ; 
Rob social pleasure of its sweetest charm. 
And leave a void e'en in the happiest hearts, 
An aching voidr which only you can fill ? 
Why do you seek these unfrequented shades ? 
Why court these gloomy haunts unfit for beauty ; 
But made for meditation and misfortune ? 

Urn. I might retort the charge, my lord Orlando ! 

1 might inquire how the lov'd friend of Rivers, 
Whom he has held deep-rooted in his heart 
Beyond a brother's dearness, sav'd his life. 

And cherisli'd it when sav'd beyond his own ; 

I might inquire, why when this Rivers comes, 
After long tedious months of expectation, 
Alive, victorious, and as firm in friendship 
As fondness could have wished, or fancy feign'd ; 

I might inquire why thus Orlando shuns him 

Why thus he courts this melancholy gloom. 
As if he were at variance with delight, 
And scorn'd to mingle in the general joy ? 

Or, Oh, my fair monitress ! I have deserv'd 
Your gentle censure. Henceforth I'll be gay. 
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Em. Julia complains too of yoa. 

Or. Ah ! does Jalia ' 

If Julia chides me, I have err'd indeed : * 
For harshness is a stranger to her nature. 
But why does she complain ? O tell me wherefore 
That I may soon repair the unwilling crime. 
And prove my heart at least ne'er meant to wtod^ 
her. 

Em, Why so alarm'd ? 

Or. Alarm'd ! 

Em. Indeed, you seem'd sc 

Or. Sure you mistake. Alarm'd ! oh no, I r^^ 
not; 
There was no cause — I could not be alarm'd 
Upon so slight a ground. Something you said. 
But what I know not, of your friend. 

Em. Of Julia? 

Or. That Julia was displeas'd was it not so' 

Twas that, or something like it. 

Em. She complains 

That you avoid her. 

Or. How ! that I avoid her ? 

Did Julia say so ? ah ! you had forgot — 
It could not be. 

Em. Why are you terrified ? 

Or. No. 

Not terrified — I am not — ^but were those 
Her very words ? you might mistake her meaning; 
Did Julia say Orlando shunn'd her presence ? 
Oh ! did she, could she say so? 

Em. If she did. 

Why this disorder ? there's no cause. 

Or. No cause ? 

Oh ! there's a cause of dearer worth than empire! 
Quick let me fly, and find the fair upbraider ; 
Tell her she wrongs me, tell her I would die 
Rather than meet her anger. 

(Emmeun A faints 
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Ah, she faints ! 
What have I said ? curse my imprudent tongue ! 

Look up, sweet innocence ! my Emmelina 

My gentle friend, awake ! look up, fair creature ! 
Tis your Orlando calls. 

Em. Orlando's voice ! 

Methought he talked of love — nay, do not mock me ; 
My heart is but a weak, a very weak one ! 
I am not well — perhaps I 've been to blame. 
Spare my distress ; the error has been mine. 

[Exit Emmelina. 

Or, So then, all's over ; I 've betrayed my secret, 
And stuck a poison'd dagger to her heart. 
Her innocent heart. Why, what a wretch am I ! 
Ruin approaches — shall I tamely meet it, 
And dally with destruction till it blast me ? 
No, I will fly thee, Julia, fly for ever. 
Ah, fly ! what then becomes of Emmelina ? 
Shall I abandon her ? it must be so ; 
Better escape with this poor wreck of honour. 
Than hazard all by staying. Rivers here ? 

Enter Rivers. 

Riv, The same. My other self! my own 

Orlando 1 
I came to seek thee ; 'twas in thy kind bosom. 
My suffering soul reposed its secret cares, 
When doubts and difiiculties stood before me : 
And now, now when my prosperous fortune shines. 
And gilds the smiling hour with her bright beams. 
Shall I become a niggard of my bliss. 
Defraud thee of thy portion of my ioys» 
And rob thee of thy well-eam'd claim to share 

them? 
Or, That I have ever lov'd thee, witness Heaven ! 
That I have thought thy friendship the best blessing 
That mark'd the fortune of my happier days, 
I here attest the sovereign Judge of hearts ! 
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Then think, O think what anguish I endure, 
When I declare, in bitterness of spirit. 
That we must part 

Riv. What does Orlando mean 

Or. That I must leave thee, Rivers ; most 
renounce 
Thy lov'd society. 

Riv, Thou hast been injured ; 

Thy merit has been slighted : sure ray fatber. 
Who knew how dear I held thee, would not wroc: 
thee. 

Or, He is all goodness ; no — there is a cause- 
Seek not to know it. 

Riv, Now, by holy friendship' 

I swear thon shalt not leave me ; what, just now. 
When I have safely pass'd so many perils, 
£scap*d so many deaths, returh*d once more 
To the kind arms of long desiring friendship ; 
Just now, when I expected such a welcoiae. 
As happy souls in paradise bestow 
Upon a new inhabitant, who comes 
To taste their blessedness, you coldly tell me 
You will depart : it must not be, Orlando. 

Or, It must, it must. 

Riv, Ah, must ! then tell me wherefore 

Or. I would not dim thy dawn of happiness. 
Nor shade the brighter beams of thy good fortune 
With the dark sullen cloud that hangs o*er mine. 

Riv. Is this the heart of him I call'd my friend. 
Full of the graceful weakness of affection ? 
How have I known it bend at my request ! 
How lose the power of obstinate resistance. 
Because his friend entreated ! This Orlando ! 
How is he chang'd ! 

Or, Alas, how changed indeed 

How dead to every relish of delight ! 
How chang'd in all but in his love for thee ! 
Yet think not that my nature is grown harder. 
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That I have lost that ductile, yielding heart ; 
Rivers, I have not — oh ! 'tis still too soft ; 
E'en now it melts, it bleeds in tenderness — 
Farewell ! Idare not trust myself — farewell ! 

Riv* Then thou resolv'st to go ? 

Or^ This very day ? 

Riv. What do I hear ? To-day ! It must not be. 
This is the diay that makes my Julia mine. 

Or. Wed her to-day ? 

Riv. This day unites me to her ; 

Then stay at least till thou behold'st her mine. 

Or. Impossible ! another day were ruin. 

Riv. Then let me fly to Julia, and conjure lier 
To bless me with her hand this hour — this moment. 

Or. Oh ! no, no, no ! 

Riv. I will ; in such a cause 

Surely she will forego the rigid forms 
Of cold decorum ; then, my best Orlando ! 
I shall receive my Julia from thy hand ; 
The blessing will be doubled ! I shall owe 
The precious gift of love to sacred friendship ! 

Or, Can*st thou bear this, my heart ? 

Riv. Tlien, my Orlando, 

Since thy unkind reserve denies my heart 
Its partnership in this thy hoard of sorrows, 
I will not press to know it ; thou shalt go 
Soon as the holy priest has made us one : 
For, oh ! 'twill sooth thee in the hour of parting, 
To know I *m m possession of my love. 
To think I'm blest with Julia, to reflect 
Thou gav'st her to my arms, my bride ! my wife ! 

Or. Ah ! my brain turns ! 

Riv. 'Tis as I thought; I'll try him. 

{Aside.) 
Now answer me, Orlando, and with truth ; 
Hide nothing from thy friend — dost thou not love ? 

Or^ Ha ! how ! I am betray'd ! he reads my 
heart. 

5. o 
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Riv, Hast thou, with all that tendcmess of soul, 
From love's infection kept thy yielduig heart ? 
Say, couldst thou bask in all the blaze of beauty, 
And never feelats warmth ?— Impossible ! 
Oh ! I shall probe thy soul, tiU thou confess 
The conquering fair one's name — ^but why confess ? 
Come, come, 1 know full well — 

Or. Ha! dost thou know? 

And knowing, dost thou sufier me to live ? 
And dost thou know my guilt, and call me friend ? 
He mocks but to destroy me ! 

Riv, Come, no more; 

Love is a proud, an arbitrary g^d, 
And will not choose as rigid fathers bid ; 
I know that thine has destined for thy bride 
A Tuscan maid ; but hearts disdain all force. 

Or, How's this ? what, dost thou j ustify my passion ? 

Riv, Applaud it — glory in it — ^will assist it. 
She is so fair, so worthy to be loved, 
That I should be thy rival, were not she 
My sister. 

Or. How ! 

Riv. She is another Julia. 

Or. I stood upon a fearful precipice — 
I 'm giddy still — oh, yes ! I understand thee — 
Thy beauteous sister I what a wretch I Ve been ! 
Oh, Rivers ! too much softness has undone me. 
Yet I will never wrong the maid I love. 
Nor injure thee ; first let Orlando perish ! 

Riv, Be more explicit 

Or, For the present spare me. 

Think not too hardly of me, noble Rivers ! 
I am a man, and full of human frailties ; 
But hate like hell the crime which tempts me on. 
When I am ready to depart 1 '11 see thee. 
Clear all my long accounts of love and honour. 
Remove thy doubts, embrace thee, and expire. 

[Exit Orlando. 
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Manet Rivers. 

Riv. It must be so — ^to what excess he loves her ! 
Yet wherefore not demand her ? fpr his birth 
May claim alliance with the proudest fortune. 
Sure there's some hidden cause^perhaps— ^h, no ! 
Turn from that thought, my soul! 'twas vile 

suspicion ; 
And I could hate the heart which but conceiv'd it. 
'Tis true their faiths are different — then his father. 
Austere and rigid, dooms him to another. 
That must not be — these bars shall be remov'd ; 
I *11 serve him with my life, nor taste of bliss 
Till I have sought to bless the friend 1 love. 

Re-enter Orlando. 

Or, Wed her to-day? wed her perhaps this 
hour? 
Hasten the rites for me ? 7 give her to him ? 
I stand a tame spectator of their bliss ? 
/ live a patient witness of their joy ? 
First let this dagger drink my heart's warm blood. 
{Takes a dagger from his bosonif then sees Julia.) 
The sorceress comes ! oh, there 's a charm about her 
Which holds my hand, and makes me wish to live. 
1 shudder at her sight ! open, thou earth. 
And save me from the peril of her charms ! 

{Puts up the dagger,) 

Enter Julia. 

Julia, Methought I heard the crv of one in pain ; 
From hence it came ; ah, me ! my lord Orlando ! 
What means that sigh ? that agonizing voice ? 
Those groans which rend your heart ? those frantic 

looks? 
Indeed I'm terrified. What would you do ? 

o2 
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Or. (furiously.) Die ! 

Julia. Talk you of death ? renouDce the fatal 
thought ; 
Live for my sake, Orlando. 

Or. For thy sake ? 

That were indeed a cause to live for ages. 
Would nature but extend the narrow limits 
Of human life so far. 

Julia. And for the sake 

Of Rivers ; live for both ; he sends me here 
To beg you would delay your purposed parting ; 
His happiness, he swears, if you are absent. 
Will be but half complete. 

Or. Is it to-night ? 

This marriage, Julia, did you say to-night ? 

Julia. It is, and yet you leave us. 

Or. No. 1 'U stay. 

Since you command, stay and expire before you. 

Julia. What mean you ? 

Or. That I '11 perish at the feet 

Of Rivers. 

Julia. Tell your sorrows to my lord ; 

Upon his faithful breast repose the weight 
That presses you to earth. 

Or. Tell him ? Tell Rivers ? 

Is he not yours ? Does not the priest now wait 
To make you one ? Then do not mock me thus : 
What leisure can a happy bridegroom find 
To think upon so lost a wretch as I am ? 
You hate me, Julia. 

Julia. Hate you ! how you wrong me ! 

Live to partake our joy. 

Or. Hope you for joy ? 

Julia. Have I not cause ? Am I not lov'd bv 
Rivers ? 
Rivers, the best, the bravest of his sex ! 
Whose valour fabled heroes ne'er surpassed. 
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Whose virtues teach the young and charm the old ; 
Whose graces are the wonder of our sex. 
And envy of his own. 

Or, Enough! enough! 

O spare this prodigality of praise. 
But, Julia, if you would not here behold me, 
Stretch*d at your feet a lifeless bloody corpse. 
Promise what I shall now request. 

Julia. What is it ? 

Or, That till to-morrow's sun, I ask no longer, 
You will defer this marriage. 

Julia, Ah ! defer it ! 

Impossible ; what would my Rivers think ? 

Or, No matter what ; 'tis for his sake I ask it : 
His peace, his happiness, perhaps his life 
Depends on what I ask. 

Julia, His life ! the life of Rivers ! 

Some dreadful thought seems laboring in your breast ; 
Explain this horrid mystery. 

Or, I dare not. 

If you comply, before to-morrow's dawn. 
All will be well, the danger past ; then finish 
These — ^bappy nuptials : but if you refuse. 
Tremble for him you love ; the altar's self 
Will be no safeguard from a madman's rage. 

Julia, What rage ? what madman? what remorse- 
less villain ? 
Orlando — will not you protect your friend ? 
Think how he loves you — ^he would die for you — 
Then save him, on my knees I beg you save him — 

{Kneels. ) 
Oh ! guard my Rivers from this bloody foe. 

Or, Dearer than life I love him — ask no more. 
But promise in the awful face of heaven. 
To do what I request — and promise further, 
Not to disclose the cause. 

Julia, Oh save him ! save him ! 

Or, 'Tis to preserve him that I ask it : promise. 
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Or see me fall before yon. 

(He draws ike dagger^ she still kneeling. . 
Julia. I do promise. 

Hide, hide that deadly weapon — I do promise. 

(Rises.) 
How wild you look ! you tremble more than I. 
r\\ call my Rivers hither. 

Or. Not for worlds. 

If you have mercy in your nature, Julia, 
Retire. Oh leave me quickly to myself; 
Do not expose me to the strong temptation 
Which now assaults me. — ^Yet you are not gone. 

Julia. Be more compos'd ; I leave yon with regret. 
(As she goes out.) His noble mind is shaken from its 

seat? 
What may these transports mean ? hear'n g:nard isy 
Rivers ! 

As Julia goes out, enter BeRTRAND; he speaks 

behind. 

Ber. Why, this is iteli ; this has a face ; ^e 
weeps. 
He seems disorder'd. — Now to learn the cause, 
And then make use of what I hear by chance; 
As of a thing I knew. (He listens.) 

Or. (after a pause.) And is she gone ? 
Her parting words shot fire into my soul ; 
Did she not say she left me with regret ? 
Her look was tendei , and the starting tear 
Fiird her bright eye ; she left me with regret — 
She own'd it too. 

Ber. Twill do. 

(Comes forward.) What have you done? 
The charming Julia is dissolved in wo, 
Her radiant eyes are quench'd in floods of teiu^ ; 
For you they fall ; her blushes have confess'd it. 

Or. For me? what sayst thou ? Julia weep for me ! 
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Yet she is gentle, and she would have wept 
For thee ; for any who but seem'd unhappy. 

Ber. Ungrateful ! 

Or. How ? 

Ber. Not by her tears, I judge, 

But by her words not meant for me to hear. 

Or. What did she say ? What didst thou hear, 
good Bertrand ? 
Speak — I'm on fire. 

Ber. It is not safe to tell you. 

Farewell ! 1 would not injure Rivers. 

Or. Stay, 

Or tell me all, or I renounce thy friendship. 

Ber. That threat unlocks my tongue ; I must not 
lose thee. 
Sweet Julia wept, clasp'd her fair hands, and cried. 
Why was I left a legacy to Rivers, 
Robb*d of the power of choice? Seeing me she 

started. 
Would have recaU'd her words, blush'd, and retir'd. 

Or. No more; thou shalt not tempt me to my 
ruin; 
Deny what thou hast said, deny it quickly. 
Ere I am quite undone ; for, on ! I feel 
Retreating virtue touches its last post, 
And my lost soul now verges on destruction. 
Bertrand ! she promised to defer the marriage. 

Ber. Then my point's gained; that will make 
Rivers jealous. {Aside^) 
She loves you. 

Or^ No ; and even If she did 

I have no hope. 

Ber. You are too scrupulous. 

Be bold, and be successful ; sure of this, 
There is no crime a woman sooner pardons 
Than that of which her beauty is the cause. 

Or. Shall I defraud my friend? he bled to gain 
her! 
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What ! rob the dear preserver of my life 

Of all that makes the happiness of his ? 

And yet her beauty might excuse a falsehood ; 

Nay, almost sanctify a perjury. 

Perdition's in that thought — 'twas born in hell. 

My soul is up in arms, my reason's lost. 

And love, and rage, and jealousy, and honour. 

Pull my divided heart, and tear my soul. [Exit. 

Manet Bertrand. 

Rave on, and beat thy wings ; poor bird ! thou*rt 
lim*d, 
And vain will be thy struggles to get loose. 
How much your very honest men lack prudence ! 
Tliough all the nobler virtues fill one scale. 
Yet place but indiscretion in the other, 
In worldly business, and the ways of men, 
That single foUy weighs the balance down^ 
While all th' ascending virtues kick the beam. 
Here's this Orlando now, of rarest parts, 
Honest, heroic, generous, frank, and kind. 
As inexperience of the world can make him ; 
Yet shall this single weakness, this imprudencey 
Pull down unheard-of plagues upon his head. 
And snare his heedless soul beyond redemptioD : 
While dull unfeeling hearts, and frozen spirits. 
Sordidly safe, secure because untempted, 
.Tx)ok up, and wonder at the generous crime 
They wanted wit to frame, and souls to dare. 



ACT IX^ 

Scene — An Apartment. 

Em. How many ways there are of being wretched ! 
The avenues to happiness how few ! 
When will this busy, fluttering heart be still ? 
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When will it cease to feel and beat no more ? 
E'en now it shudders with a dire presage 
Of something terrible it fears to know. 
Entering, I saw my venerable father 
In earnest conference with the Count Orlando ; 
Shame and confusion fiird Orlando's eye, 
While stern resentment Rr'd my father's cheek. 
And look, he comes, with terror on his brow ! 
But, O 1 he sees me, sees his child ; and now 
The terror of his look is lost in love. 
In fond, paternal love. 

Enter Guildford. 

Guild* Come to my arms, 

And there conceal that penetrating eye, 
Lest it should read what I would hide for ever. 
Would hide from all, but most would hide from 

thee — 
Thy father's grief, his shame^his rage, his tears. 

IIm» Tears ! heaven and earth ! see if he does not 
weep I 

Guild, He who lias drawn this sorrow from my eyes 
Shall pay me back again in tears of blood. 
Tis for thy sake I weep. 

Em. Ah, weep for me ! 

Hear, heaven, and judge; hear heaven, and punish 

mel 
If any crime of mine ' 

Guild, Thou art all innocence ; 

Just what a parent's fondest wish would frame ; 
No fault .of thine e'er stain'd thy father's cheek ; 
For if I blush'd, it was to hear thy virtues, 
And think that tliou wast mine : and if 1 wept, 
It was from joy and gratitude to heaven, 
That made me father of a child like thee. 
Orlando 

Em. What of him ? 
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Guild. I cannot tell thee ; 

An honest shame) a virtuous pride tbrbids. 

Em. Oh, speak ! 

Guild. Canst thou not guess, and spare thy 
father ? 

Em. Tis possible I can-^and yet 1 will not : 
Tell me the worst while I have sense to hear. 
Thou wilt not speak — nay, never tarn away ; 
Dost thou not know that fear is worse than grief? 
There may be bounds to grief, fear knows no bounds ; 
In grief we know the worst of what we feel, 
But who can tell the end of what we fear? 
Grief mourns some sorrow palpabk and known, 
But fear runs wild with horrible conjecture. 

Guild. Then hear the worst, and arm thy soul to 
bear it. 
My child ! — ^he has — Orlando has refused thee. 

Em. {after a long pause.) Tis well — 'tis very 
well — *tis as it should be. 

Guild. Oh, there's an eloquence in that mute wo 
Which mocks all language. Speak, relieve thy heart. 
Thy bursting heart ; thy father cannot bear it. 
Am I a man ? no more of this, fond eyes ! 
J am grown weaker tliah a chidden infant. 
While not a sigh escapes to tell thy pain. 

Em. See, I am calm ; I do not shed a tear ; 
The warrior weeps, the woman is a hero ! 

Guild, (embraces her,) My glorious child ! now 
thou art mine indeea ! 
Foi^ive me if I thought thee fond and weak. 
I have a Roman matron for my daughter, 
And not a feeble girl. And yet I fear. 
For, oh ! I know thy tenderness of soul, 
I fear this silent anguish but portends 
Some dread convulsion soon to burst in horrors. 

Em. I will not shame thy blood ; and yet, my 
father, 
Methinks thy daughter should not be refused ! 
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Refused ! It is a karsh, ungrateful sound ; 
Thou shouldst have found a solter term of scorn. 
And have I then been held so cheap ? Refus*d ? 
Been treated like the light ones of my sex, 
Held up to sale ? been oier*d, and refused ? 

Guild. Long have I known thy love ; I thought 
it muttu^l ; 
I met him — ^talk*d of marriage — 

Em, Ah ! no more : 

I am rejected ; — does not that suffice ? 
Excuse my pride the mortifying tale ; 
Spai'e me particulars of how and when, 
And do not parcel out thy daughter's shame. 
No flowers of rhetoric can change the fact, 
No arts of speech can varnish o'er my shame ; 
Orlando has refus'd me. 

Guild. Villain ! villain ! 

He shall repent this outrage. 

Em, Think no more on*t : 

ril teach thee how to bear it; Til grow proud, 
As gentle spirits still are apt to do 
When cruel slight or killing scorn assails them. 
Come, virgin dignity, come, female pride. 
Come, wounded modesty, come, slighted love, 
Come, conscious worth, come too, O black despair ! 
Support me, arm me, fill me with my wrongs ! 
Sustain this feeble spirit ! Yes, my father. 
But for thy share in this sad tale of shame, 
I think I could have borne it. 

Guild, Tliou hast a brother ; 

He shall assert thy cause. 

Em. First strike me dead 

No, in the wild distraction of my spirit, 
In this dread conflict of my breaking heart. 
Hear my fond pleading — save me from that curse ; 
Thus I adjure thee by the dearest ties {kneels) 
Which link society ; by the sweet names 
Of parent and of child ; by all the joys 
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These tender chains have yielded, I adjure thee 
Breathe not this fatal secret to my brother ; 
Let him not know his sister was refused ! 

spare me that consummate, perfect ruin ! 
Conceive the mighty wo — I cannot speak : 
And tremble to become a childless father. 

[^ort^EMMBLINA. 

Guild. What art thou, life? thou lying vanity ! 
Thou promiser, who never mean'st to pay ! 
This beating storm will crush my feeble age ! 
Yet let me not complain ; I have a son, 
Just such a son as heaven in mercy gives. 
When it would bless supremely ; he is happy ; 
His ardent wishes will this day be crown*d; 
He weds the maid he loves ; m him, at least. 
My soul will yet taste comfort. — ^See, he's here ; 
He seems disordered. 

Enter Rivers (not seeing Guildford.) 

Riv, Yes, I fondly thought 

Not all the tales which malice might devise, 
Not all the leagues combined hell might form 
Could shake her steady soul. 

Guild. What means my son ? 

Where is thy bride ? 

Riv, O name her not ! 

Guild. Not name her ? 

Riv, No, if possible, not think of her ; 

Would I could help it !-— Julia ! oh my Julia ! 
Curse my fond tongue ! I said I would not name her ; 

1 did not think to do it, but my heart 
Is full of her idea ; her lov'd image 

So tills my soul, it shuts out other thoughts ; 
My lips resolving not to frame the sound. 
Dwell on her name, and all my talk is Julia ! 

Guild. 'Tis as it should be ; ere the midnight bell 
Sound in thy raptured ear, this charming Julia 
Will be thy wife. 
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Riv. No. 

Guild. How ? 

Riv, She has refused. 

Ouild. Saystthou? 

Riv, She has. 

Guild, Why, who would be a father ! 
Who that could guess the wretchedness it brings, 
But would entreat of heaven to write him childless ? 

Riv. .Twas but a little hour ago we parted, 
As happy lovers should ; but when again 
I sought her presence, with impatient haste, 
Told her the priest, the altar, all was ready ; 
She blushed,' she wept, and vowed it could not be ; 
That reasons of importance to our peace 
Forbad the nuptial rites to be performed 
Before to-morrow. 

Guild. She consents to-morrow ! 

She but defers the marriage, not declines it. 

Riv. Mere subterfuge ! mere female artifice ! 
What reason should forbid our instant union ? 
Wherefore to-morrow ? wherefore not to-night ? 
What difference could a few short hours have made ? 
Or if they could, why not avow the cause ? 

Guild. I have ^cown old in camps, have lived in 
courts; 
The toils of bright ambition have I known, 
Woo'd greatness and enjoyM it, till disgust 
FoUow'd possession ; still I fondly look'd 
Through the false perspective for distant joy, 
Hop'd for the hour of honourable ease, 
When, safe from all the storms and wrecks of fate, 
My shatter^ bark at rest, I might enjoy 
An old man's blessings, liberty and leisure. 
Domestic happiness and smiling peace. 
The hour of age indeed is come ! I feel it ; 
Feel it in all its sorrows, pains, and cares ; 
But where, oh where*sth' untasted peace it promised ? 

[Exit Guildford. 
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These tender chains have yielded, I adjure ihee 
Breathe not this fatal secret to my brother; 
Let him not know his Eister was refused I 
O spare me that consummate, perfect ruin 1 
Conceive the mighty wo — I cannot speak : 
And tremble to become a childless father. 

[Exit Ehmblina- 
Guild. What art thou, life? thou lying vanity ! 
Thou promiser, who never mean'st to pay ! 
This beating storm vrill crush my feeble age! 
Yet let me not comiilain ; I have a son. 
Just such a son as heaven in mercy gives. 
When it would bless supremely ; he is happy; 
His ardent wishes will this day be crown'd ; 
He weds the maid he loves; m him, atleast. 
My soul will yet taste comfort. — See, he's here ; 
111" sffms disorder'd. 

Enter Rivers (not seeing GuiLnpoBD.) 

Riv. Yes, I fondly thoughlj 

Not all the tales which malice might devise, 
Not all the leagues combined hell might form 
Could shakehcr steady soul. 

Guild. What means my son 

Wliere is thy bridel 

(i'uld. Not name hert 
Jiiu. No, If possible, not 

Wuntd I Gbuld help it I — Julial ah 
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Guild. I cannot t^l thee ; 

An honest shame, a virtuous pride forbids. 

Em. Ohy speak ! 

Guild. Canst thou not guess, and spare thy 
father ? 

Em. Tis possible I can — and yet 1 will not : 
Tell me the worst white I have sense to hear. 
Thou wilt not speak — nay, never tarn away ; 
Dost thou not know that fear is worse than grief? 
There may be bounds to grief, fear knows no bounds ; 
In grief we know the worst of what we feel. 
But who can tell the end of what we fear? 
Grief mourns some sorrow palpaMe and known, 
But fear runs wild with horrible conjecture. 

Guild. Then hear the worst, and arm thy soul to 
bear it. 
My child ! — ^he has — Orlando has refus'd thee. 

Em. {after a long pause.) Tis weH — 'tis very 
well — *tis as it should be. 

Guild. Oh, there's an eloquence in that mute wo 
Which mocks all language. Speak, relieve thy heart,^ 
Thy bursting heart ; thy father cannot bear it. 
Am I a man ? no more of this, fond eyes ! 
J am grown weaker than a chidden infant. 
While not a sigh escapes to tell thy pain. 

Em. See, I am calm ; I do not shed a tear ; 
The warrior weeps, the woman is a hero ! 

Guild, {embraxies her.) My glorious child ! now 
thou art mine indeea ! 
Forgive me if I thought thee fond and weak. 
I have a Roman matron for my daughter, 
And not a feeble girl. And yet I fear, 
For, oh ! I know thy tenderness of soul, 
I fear this silent anguish but portends 
Some dread convulsion soon to burst in horrors. 

Em. I will not shame thy blood ; and yet, my 
father, 
Methinks thy daughter should not be refus'd ! 
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Refused! It is a karsh, ntigrateful sound ; 
Thou shouldst have found a softer tenn of scorn. 
And have I then been hdd so cheap ? Refus*d ? 
Been treated like the light ones of my sex, 
Held up to sale ? been ofier*d, and refused ? 

Guild* Long have I known thy love ; I thought 
it mutual ; 
I met him — ^talk'd of marriage — 

Em, Ah ! no more : 

I am rejected ; — does not that suffice ? 
Excuse my pride the mortifying tale ; 
Spare me particulars of how and when, 
And do not parcel oat thy daughter's shame. 
No flowers of rhetoric can change the fact, 
No arts of speech can varnish o'er my shame ; 
Orlando has refus*d me. 

Guild, Villain \ villain ! 

He shall repent this outrage. 

Em. Think no more on*t : 

rU teach thee how to bear it ; FU grow proud, 
As gentle spirits still are apt to do 
When cruel slight or killing scorn assails them. 
Come, virgin dignity, come, female pride. 
Come, wounded modesty, come, slighted love, 
Come, conscious worth, come too, O black despair ! 
Support me, arm me, fill me with my wrongs ! 
Sustain this feeble spirit ! Yes, my father, 
But for thy share in this sad tale of shame, 
I think I could have borne it. 

Guild, Tliou hast a brother ; 

He shall assert thy cause. 

Em, First strike me dead 

No, in the wild distraction of my spirit. 
In this dread conflict of my breaking heart. 
Hear my fond pleading — save me from that curse ; 
Thus I adjure thee by the dearest ties {kneels) 
Which link society ; by the sweet names 
Of parent and of child ; by all the joys 
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These tender chains have yielded^ I adjure thee 
Breathe not this fatal secret to my brother ; 
Let him not know his sister was refused ! 

spare me that consummate, perfect ruin ! 
Conceive the mighty wo — I cannot speak : 
And tremble to become a childless father. 

[^Xt^EMMELTNA. 

Guild. What art thou, life? thou lying vanity ! 
Thou promiser, who never mean*st to pay ! 
This beating storm will crush my feeble age ! 
Yet let me not complain ; I have a son, 
Just such a son as heaven in mercy gives. 
When it would bless supremely ; he is happy ; 
His ardent wishes will this day be crown*d ; 
He weds the maid he loves ; m him, at least. 
My soul will yet taste comfort. — See, he's here ; 
He seems disorder'd. 

Enter Rivers {not seeing Guildford.) 

Riv. Yes, I fondly thought 

Not all the tales which malice might devise. 
Not all the leagues combined hell might form 
Could shake her steady soul. 

Guild. What means my son ? 

Where is thy bride ? 

Riv. O name her not ! 

Guild. Not name her ? 

Riv. No, if possible, not think of her ; 

Would I could help it !— Julia! oh my Julia! 
Curse my fond tongue ! I said I would not name her ; 

1 did not think to do it, but my heart 
Is full of her idea ; her lov'd image 

So tills my soul, it shuts out other thoughts ; 
My lips resolving not to frame the sound. 
Dwell on her name, and all my talk is Julia ! 

Guild. Tis as it should be ; ere the midnight bell 
Sound in thy raptured ear, this charming Julia 
Will be thy wife. 
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Riv. No. 

Guild. How ? 

JRiv. She has refused. 

Guild. Saystthou? 

Riv. She has. 

Guild. Why, who would be a father ! 
Who that could guess the wretchedness it brings, 
But would entreat of heayen to write him childless ? 

Riv. .Twas but a little hour ago we parted, 
As happy lovers should ; but when again 
I sought her presence, with impatient haste, 
Told her the priest, the altar, all was ready ; 
She bjushed,' she wept, and vowed it could not be; 
That reasons of importance to our peace 
Forbad the nuptial rites to be performed 
Before to-morrow. 

Guild. She consents to-morrow ! 

She but defers the marriage, not declines it. 

Riv. Mere subterfuge ! mere female artifice ! 
What reason should forbid our instant union? 
Wherefore to-morrow ? wherefore not to-night ? 
What difference could a few short hours have made ? 
Or if they could, why not avow the cause ? 

Guild. I have grown old in camps, have lived in 
courts; 
The toils of bright ambition have I known, 
Woo'd greatness and enjoyed it, till disgust 
Follow*d possession ; still I fondly look'd 
Through the false perspective for distant joy, 
Hop'd for the hour of honourable ease. 
When, safe from all the storms and wrecks of fate, 
My shatterM bark at rest, I might enjoy 
An old man's blessings, liberty and leisure, 
Domestic happiness and smiling peace. 
The hour of age indeed is come ! I feel it ; 
Feel it in all its sorrows, pains, and cares ; 
But where, oh where*s th' untasted peace' it promised ? 

[^xt^ Guildford. 
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Riv. I would not deeper wound my father's peace ;• 
But hide the secret cause of my resentment, 
Till all be known ; and yet I know too much. 
It must be so — his grief, his sudden parting: 
Fool that I was, not to perceive at once — 
But friendship blinded me, and love betray'd. 
Bertrand was right, he told me she was changed. 
And would, on some ppet«9ce, delay the marriage ; 
I hop*d 'twas malice all. — Yonder she comes. 
Dissolved in tears ; I cannot see them falU 
And be a man ; I will not, dare not meet her ; 
Her blandishments would sooth me to false peace. 
And if she asked it, I should pardon aU. [Exit. 

Enter JuUA. 

Julia, Stay, Rivers ! stay, barbavian ! hear me 
speak ! 
Return, mhuman ! — ^best belov'd ! return : 
Oh ! I will tell thee all, restore thy peace, 
Kneel at thy feet, and sue for thy m^veness. 
He hears me not — alas ! he will not heiur. 
Break, thou poor heart, since Rivers is unkind. 

Enter ORLANDO. 

Or. Julia in tears ! 

Julia, Alas ! you have undone me ! 

Behold the wretched victim of her {mnnise! 
I urged, at your request, the faial suit 
Which has destroy'd my *peace ; Rivers suspects me. 
And I am wretched ! 

Or. Better 'tis to we^p 

A temporary ill, than weep for ever ; 
That anguish must be nune. 

Julia. Ha ! weep for ever ! 

Can they know wretchedness, who know not love ? 

Or. Not love ! oh cruel friendship ! tyrant honour ! 

Julia. Friendship ! alas, how cold art thou to love ! 
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Or, Tpo well I know it ; both alike destroy me, 
I am the slave of both, and more than either, 
The slave of honour. 

Julia. If you then have felt 
The bitter agonies 

Or, Talk you of agonies ? 

You who are lov'd again ! No ! they are mine ; 
Mine are the agonies of hopeless passion ; 
Yes, I do love — I doat, I di6 for love ! 

(falls at her feet.) Julia ! 

Julia. How? 

Or. Nay, never start — I know I am a villain! 
I know thy hand is destin'd to another. 
That other too my friend, that friend ike man 
To whom I owe my life ! Yes, I tidote thee ; 
Spite of the black mgratitude, adore thee ; 
I doat upon my friend, and yet betray him ; 
Tm bound to Emmelina, yet ibri^ke her ; 
I honour virtue, while I follow guih ; 
I love the noble Rivers more than life. 
But Julia more than honour. 

Julia. Hold ! astonishment 

Has seaFd my lips ; whence sprung this monstrous 
daring ? 

Or. (rises.) From despair. 

Julia. What can you hope from me ? 

Or, Hope ! nothing. 

I would not aught receive, aught hope but death. 
Think'st thou I need reproach ? think'st thou I need 
To be reminded that my love's a crime ? 
That every moral tie forbids my passion ? 
But though I know that heaven has plagues in store, 
Yet mark — I do not, will not, can't repent ; 
I do not even wish to love thee less ; 
I glory in my crime : pernicious beauty ! 
Come, triumph in thy power, complete my woes ; 
Insult me with the praises of my rival. 
The man on earth — whom most I ought to love ! 
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Riv. I would not deeper wound my father's peace ; 
But hide the secret cause of my resentment, 
Till all be known ; and yet I know too much. 
It must be so— his grief, his sudden parting : 
Fool that I was, not to perceive at once — 
But friendship blinded me, and love betray 'd. 
Bertrand was right, he told me she was changed. 
And would, on some pretence, delay the marriage ; 
I hop*d 'twas malice all. — ^Yonder she comes, . 
Dissolved in tears ; I cannot see them falU 
And be a man ; I will not, dare not meet her ; 
Her blandishments would sooth me to false peace, 
And if she asked it, I should pardon aU. [.Exit. 

Enter JuLlA. 

Julia. Stay, Rivers ! stay, barbaidan ! he«r me 
speak ! 
Return, mhuman ! — ^best belov'd! return : 
Oh ! I will tell thee all, restore thy peace. 
Kneel at thy feet, and sue for thy Isn^iveness. 
He hears me not — alas ! he will not hear. 
Break, thou poor heart, since Rivers is unkind. 

Enter Orlando. 

Or. Julia in tears ! 

Julia. Alas ! you have undone me ! 

Behold the wretched victim of her ^tnnise ! 
I urged, at your request, the fji.ial suit 
Which has aestroy'd my peace ; Rivers suspects me. 
And I am wretched ! 

Or. Better 'tis to we^p 

A temporary ill, than weep for ever ; 
That anguish must be minis. 

Julia. Ha ! weep for ever \ 

Can they know wretchedness, who know npt love ? 

Or. Not love ! oh cruel friendship ! tyrant houour! 

Julia. Friendship ! alas, how cold art thou to love ! 
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Or, Too well I know it ; both alike destroy me, 
I am the slave of both, and more than either, 
The slave of honour. 

Julia. If you then have felt 
The bitter agonies 

Or, Talk you of agonies ? 

You who are lov'd again ! No ! they are mine ; 
Mine are the agonies of hopeless passion ; 
Yes, I do love — I doat, I die for love ! 

(falls at her feet.) Julia ! 

Julia. How? 

Or. Nay, never start — I know I am a villam! 
I know thy hand is destin'd to another, 
That other too my friend, that friend the man 
To whom I owe my life ! Yes, I tidote thee ; 
Spite of the black mgratitude, adore thee ; 
I doat upon my friend, and yet betray him ; 
Tm bound to Emmeltna, yet forsake her ; 
I honour virtue, while I follow guih ; 
I love the noble Rivers more than life. 
But Julia more than honour. 

Julia. Hold ! astonishment 

Has seard my lips ; whence sprung this monstrous 
danng ? 

Or. (rises.) From despair. 

Julia. What can you hope from me ? 

Or, Hope ! nothing. 

I would not aught receive, aught hope but death. 
Tliink'st thou I need reproach ? think'st thou I need 
To be reminded that my love's a crime ? 
That every moral tie forbids my passion ? 
But though I know that heaven has plagues in store, 
Yet mark — I do not, will not, can't repent ; 
I do not even wish to love thee less ; 
I glory in my crime : pernicious beauty ! 
Come, triumph in thy power, complete my woes ; 
Insult me with the praises of my rival. 
The man on earth — whom most I ought to love ! 
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Riv, I would not deeper wound my father's peace ; 
But hide the secret cause of my resentment, 
Till all be known ; and yet I know too much. 
It must be so— his grief, his sudden parting: 
Fool that I was, not to perceive at once — 
But friendship blinded me, and love betray'd. 
Bertrand was right, he told me she was changed, 
And would, on some ppet«9ce, delay the marriage ; 
I hop*d 'twas malice all. — Yonder she comes, . 
Dissolved in tears ; I cannot see them fall» 
And be a man ; I will not, dare not meet her ; 
Her blandishments would sooth me to false peace. 
And if she asked it, I should pardon aU. [Hxit. 

Enter JuLiA. 

Julia. Stay, Rivers ! stay, barbarian ! hear me 
speak ! 
Return, mhuman ! — ^best belov'd! return : 
Oh ! I will tell thee all, restore thy peace. 
Kneel at thy feet, and sue for thy forgiveness. 
He hears me not — alas ! he will not hear. 
Break, thou poor heart, since Rivers is unkind. 

Enter Orlando. 

Or. Julia in tears ! 

Julia. Alas ! you have undone me ! 

Behold the wretched victim of hesc ^tnnise! 
I urged, at your request, the fpAal suit 
Which has destroyed my 'peace ; Rivers suspects me. 
And I am wretched ! 

Or. Better 'tis to weep 

A temporary ill, than weep for ever ; 
That anguish must be mine. 

Julia. Ha ! weep for ever ! 

Can they know wretchedness, who know npt Ipve ? 

Or. Not love ! oh cruel friendship ! tyrant honour ! 

Julia. Friendship ! alas, how cold art thou to love ! 
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Or, Too well I know it ; both alike destroy me, 
I am the slave of both, and more than either, 
The slave of honour. 

Julia. If you then have felt 
The bitter agonies 

Or. Talk you of agonies ? 

You who are k)v'd again ! No ! they are mine ; 
Mine are the agonies of hopeless passion ; 
Yes, I do love — I doat, I die for love ! 

(falls at her feet.) Julia ! 

Julia. How? 

Or. Nay, never start — I know I am a villam! 
I know thy hand is destin'd to another, 
That other too my friend, that friend the man 
To whom I owe mv life! Yes, I adote thee ; 
Spite of the black mgratitude, adore thee ; 
I doat upon my friend, and yet betray him ; 
Tm bound to Emmelina, yet ibrsiadce her ; 
I honour virtue, while I follow guih ; 
I love the noble Rivers more than life, 
But Julia more than honour. 

Julia. Hold ! astonishment 

Has seaFd my lips ; whence sprung this monstrous 
danng ? 

Or. (rises.) From despair. 

Julia. What can you hope from me ? 

Or. Hope ! nothing. 

I would not aught receive, aught hope but death. 
Think'st thou I need reproach ? think'st thou I need 
To be reminded that my love's a crime ? 
That every moral tie forbids my passion ? 
But though I know that heaven has plagues in store, 
Yet mark — I do not, will not, can't repent ; 
I do not even wish to love thee less ; 
I glory in my crime : pernicious beauty ! 
Come, triumph in thy power, complete my woes ; 
Insult me with the praises of my rival. 
The man on earth — whom most I ought to love ! 
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Guild, I cannot tell thee; 

An honest shame, a virtuous pride forbids. 

Em. Oh, speak ! 

Guild. Canst thou not guess, and spare tL) 
father ? 

Em. Tig possible I can — and yet 1 will not : 
Tell me the worst while I have sense to hear. 
Thou wilt not speak — nay, never turn away ; 
Dost thou not know that fear is worse than grief? 
There may be bounds to grief, fear knows no bounds. 
In grief we know the worst of what we feel. 
But who can tell the end of what we fear? 
Grief mourns some sorrow palpable and known. 
But fear runs wild with horrible conjecture. 

Guild. Then hear the worst, and arm tliy soul t<^ 
bear it. 
My child ! — ^he has— Orlando has refus'd thee. 

Em. (after a long pause.) Tis well — 'tis ven 
well — *tis as it should be. 

Guild. Oh, there's an eloquence in that route wo 
Which mocks all language. Speak, relieve thy heart. 
Thy bursting heart ; thy father cannot bear it. 
Am I a man ? no more of tliis, fond eyes ! 
J am grown weaker tliah a chidden infant. 
While not a sigh escapes to tell thy pain. 

Em. See, I am calm ; I do not shed a tear ; 
The warrior weeps, the woman is a hero ! 

Guild, {embraces her.) My glorious cliild ! iiov 
thou art mine indeed ! 
Forgive me if I thought thee fond and weak. 
I have a Roman matron for my daughter, 
And not a feeble girl. And yet I fear, 
For, oh ! I know thy tenderness of soul, 
I fear this silent anguish but portends 
Some dread convulsion soon to burst in horrors. 

Em. I will not shame thy blood ; and yet, mv 
father, 
Methinks thy daughter should not be refused ! 
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Refused ! It is a karsh, ungrateful sound ; 
Thou shouldst have found a softer term of scorn. 
And have I then been held so cheap? Refused ? 
Been treated like the light ones of my sex, 
Held up to sale ? been ofier'd, and refused ? 

Guild. Long have I known thy love ; I thought 
it mutual ; 
I met him — ^talk*d of marriage — 

Em, Ah ! no more : 

I am rejected ;•— does not that suffice ? 
Excuse my pride the mortifying tale ; 
Spai*e me particulars of how and when, 
And do not parcel out thy daughter's shame. 
No flowers of rhetoric can change the fact, 
No arts of speech can varnish o'er my shame ; 
Orlando has refus*d me. 

Guild, Villain ! villain ! 

He shall repent this outrage. 

Em. Think no more on*t : 

ril teach thee how to bear it ; Til grow proud, 
As gentle spirits still are apt to do 
When cruel slight or killing scorn assails them. 
Come, virgin dignity, come, female pride. 
Come, wounded modesty, come, slighted love, 
Come, conscious worth, come too, O black despair ! 
Support me, arm me, fill me with my wrongs ! 
Sustain this feeble spirit ! Yes, my father. 
But for thy share in this sad tale of shame, 
I think I could have borne it. 

Guild. Thou hast a brother ; 

He shall assert thy cause. 

Em, First strike me dead 

No, in the wild distraction of my spirit, 
In this dread conflict of my breaking heart. 
Hear my fond pleading — save me from that curse ; 
Thus I adjure thee by the dearest ties {kneels) 
Which link society ; by the sweet names 
Of parent and of child ; by all the joys 
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These tender chains have yielded, I adjure thee 
Breathe not this fatal secret to my brother ; 
Let him not know his sister was refused ! 

spare me that consummate, perfect ruin ! 
Conceive the mighty wo — I cannot speak : 

And tremble to become a childless father. > 

[Exit Emmeltna. 
Guild. What art thou, life? thou lying vanity ! 
Thou promiser, who never mean*st to pay ! 
This beating storm will crush my feeble i^e ! 
Yet let me not complain ; I have a son. 
Just such a son as heaven in mercy gives. 
When it would bless supremely ; he is happy ; 
His ardent wishes will this day be crown*d ; 
He weds the maid he loves ; m him, at least. 
My soul will yet taste comfort. — See, he's here ; 
He seems disorder'd. 

Enter Rivers {not seeing Guildford.) 

Riv. Yes, I fondly thought 

Not all the tales which malice might devise. 
Not all the leagues combined hell might form 
Could shake her steady soul. 

Guild. What means my son ? 

Where is thy bride t 

Riv. O name her not ! 

Guild. Not name her ? 

Riv. No, if possible, not think of her; 

Would I could help it !-^ulia! oh my Julia! 
Curse my fond tongue ! I said I would not name her ; 

1 did not think to do it, but my heart 
Is full of her idea ; her lov'd image 

So tills my soul, it shuts out other thoughts ; 
My lips resolving not to frame the sound. 
Dwell on her name, and all my talk is Julia ! 

Guild. Tis as it should be ; ere the midnight bell 
Sound in thy raptured ear, this charming Julia 
Will be thy wife. 
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Riv. No. 

Guild. How ? 

Riv. She has refused. 

Guild. Saystthou? 

Riv. She has. 

Guild. Why, who would be a father ! 
Who that could guess the wretchedness it brings. 
But would entreat of heaven to write him childless ? 

Riv, Twas but a little hour ago we parted, 
As happy lovers should ; but when again 
I sought her presence, with impatient haste, 
Told her the priest, the altar, all was ready ; 
She blushed,' she wept, and vowed it could not be ; 
That reasons of importance to our peace 
Forbad the nuptial rites to be performed 
Before to-morrow. 

Guild. She consents to-morrow ! 

She but defers the marriage, not declines it. 

Riv. Mere subterfuge ! mere female artifice ! 
What reason should forbid our instant union ? 
Wherefore to-morrow ? wherefore not to-night ? 
What difference could a few short hours have made ? 
Or if they could, why not avow the cause? 

Guild. I have ^rown old in camps, have lived in 
courts; 
The toils of bright ambition have I known, 
Woo'd greatness and enjovM it, till disgust 
Followed possession ; still I fondly look'd 
Through the false perspective for distant joy, 
Hop'd for the hour of honourable ease. 
When, safe from all the storms and wrecks of fate, 
My shattered bark at rest, I might enjoy 
An old man's blessings, liberty and leisure. 
Domestic happiness and smiling peace. 
The hour of age indeed is come I I feel it ; 
Feel it in all its sorrows, pains, and cares ; 
But where, oh where's th' untasted peace it promised ? 

[Exit Guildford. 
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Riv. I would not deeper wound my father's peace ; 
But hide the secret cause of my resentment. 
Till all be known ; and yet I know too much. 
It must be so— his grief, his sudden parting : 
Fool that I was, not to perceive at once — 
But friendship blinded me, and love betray'd. 
Bertrand was right, he told me she was changed. 
And would, on some pretence, delay the marriage ; 
I hop'd 'twas malice all. — Yonder she comes. 
Dissolved in tears ; I cannot see them falU 
And be a man ; I will not, dare not meet her ; 
Her blandishments would sooth me to false peace, 
And if she asked it, I should pardon aU. [£xit. 

Enter Julia. 

Julia. Stay, Rivers ! stay, barbavian ! hear me 
speak ! 
Return, inhuman ! — ^best belov'd! return : 
Oh ! I will tell thee all, restore thy peace. 
Kneel at thy feet, and sue for thy Ibrgiveness. 
He hears me not — alas ! he will not hear. 
Break, thou poor heart, since Rivers is unkind. 

Enter Orlando. 

Or. Julia in tears ! 

Julia. Alas I you have undone me ! 

Behold the wretched victun of he^ (HtMnise! 
I urged, at your request, the fatal suit 
Which has destroyed my 'peace ; Rivers suspects me, 
And I am wretched ! 

Or. Better 'tis to weop 

A temporary ill, than weep for ever ; 
That anguish must be mune. 

Julia. Ha ! weep for ever ! 

Can they know wretchedness, who know not lo^e ? 

Or. Not love ! oh cruel friendship ! tyrant honour! 

Julia. Friendship ! alas, how cold art thou to love ! 
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Or, Too well I know it ; both alike destroy me, 
I am the slave of both, and more than either, 
The slave of honour. 

Julia, If you then have felt 
The bitter agonies 

Or, Talk you of agonies ? 

You who are lov'd again ! No ! they are mine ; 
Mine are the agonies of hopeless passion ; 
Yes, I do love — I doat, I die for love ! 

(falls at her feet.) Julia ! 

Julia, How? 

Or, Nay, never start — I know I am a villain! 
I know thy hand is destin'd to another, 
Tliat other too my friend, that friend the man 
To whom I owe my life ! Yes, I tdote thee ; 
Spite of the black mgratitude, adore thee ; 
I doat upon my friend, and yet betray him ; 
I'm bound to Emmelma, yet forsake her ; 
I honour virtue, while I follow guih ; 
I love the noble Rivers more than life. 
But Julia more than honour. 

Julia. Hold ! astonishment 

Has seaFd my lips ; whence sprung this monstrous 
daring ? 

Or, (rises.) From despair. 

Julia. What can you hope from me ? 

Or. Hope ! nothing. 

I would not aught receive, aught hope but death. 
Think'st thou I need reproach ? think'st thou I need 
To be reminded that my love's a crime ? 
That every moral tie forbids my passion ? 
But though I know that heaven has plagues in store. 
Yet mark — I do not, will not, can't repent ; 
I do not even wish to love thee less ; 
I glory in my crime : pernicious beauty ! 
Come, triumph in thy power, complete my woes ; 
Insult me with the praises of my rival. 
The man on earth — whom most I ought to love ! 
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Julia, 1 leave thee to remorse, and to that peniteiK.' 
Thy crime demands (going.) 

Or, A moment stay. 

Julia. I dare not. 

Or. Hear all my rival's worth, and all my guilt. 
The unsuspecting Rivers sent me to thee. 
To plead his cause ; I basely broke my trust. 
And, like a villain, pleaded for myself. 

Julia. Did he ? Did Rivers ? Then he loves m- 
still- 
Quick let me seek him out. 

Or. (takes out the dagger.) First take this dagger ; 
Had you not forced it from my hand to-day, 
I had not liv'd to know this guilty moment : 
Take it, present it to the happy Rivers, 
Tell him to plunge it in a traitor's heart. 
Tell him his friend, Orlando, is that traitor. 
Tell him Orlando forg'd the guilty tale. 
Tell him Orlando was the only foe 
Who at the altar would have murder'd Rivers,. 
And then have died himself. 

Julia. Farewell — repent— think better 

[£xit Julia 
(As she goes out, he still looks after her. 

Enter Rivers. 

Riv. Turn, villain, turn ! 

Or. Ha ! Rivers here ? 

Riv. Yes, Rivers. 

Or. Gape wide, thou friendly earth, for ever hide me 
Rise, Alps, ye crushing mountains, bury me ! 

Riv. Nay, turn, look on me. 

Or. Rivers ! oh, I cannot, 

I dare not, I have wrong'd thee. 

Riv. Doubly wrong'd me ; 

Thy complicated crimes cry out for vengeance. 

Or. Take it. 
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Riv. But I would take it as a man. 

Draw. (Rivers draws.) 

Or, Not for a thousand worlds. 

Riv. Not fight ? 

Why, thou'rt a coward too as well as villain : 
I shall despise as well as hate thee. 

Or. Do ; 

Yet wrong me not, for if I am a coward 
Tis but to thee : there does not breathe the man, 
Thyself excepted, who durst call me so, 
And live ; but, oh ! 'tis sure to heaven and thee, 
I am the veriest coward guilt e'er made. 
Now, as thou art a man, revenge thyself; 
Strike ! 

Riv. No, not stab thee like a base assassin. 
But meet thee as a foe. 

Or. Think of ray wrongs. 

Riv. I feel them here. 

Or. Think of my treachery, 

Riv. Oh, wherefore wast thou false ? how have I 
lov'd thee ! 

Or. Of that no more : think of thy father's grief, 
Of Emmelina's wrongs — 

Riv. Provoke me not. 

Or. Of Julia— 

Riv. Ha 1 I shall forget my honour. 

And do a brutal violence upon thee. 
Would tarnish my fair fame. Villain and coward ! 
Traitor ! will nothing rouse thee ? 

Or. {drawing.) Swelling heart ! 

Yet this I have deservM, all this, and more. 

As they prepare tojight^ enter Emmblina hastily. 

Em. Lend me your swiftness, lightnings — ^"tis too 
late. 
See they're engag'd — oh no — they live, both live ! 
Hold, cruel men ! 

Riv. Unlucky ! 'tis my sister. 

5. p* 
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£m. Ye men of blood ! if yet you have not lost 
All sense of haman kindness, love; or pity ; 
If ever you were dear to one another ; 
If ever you desire or look for mercy, 
When, in the wild extremity of an^ish. 
You supplicate that Judge who has declared 
That vengeance is his own — oh, hear me now ; 
Hear a fond wretch, whom misery has made bold ; 
Spare, spare each other's life— spare your own souls. 

Or. {to Rivers.) Thou shouldst have struck at 
once ! O tardy hand ! 

JSm. Does death want engines ? is his power car- 
tail'd ? 
Has fell disease forgotten to destroy ? 
Are there not pestilence and spotted plagues. 
Devouring deluges, consuming fires. 
Earthquakes, volcanoes, hurricanes, and famine. 
That man must perish by the hand of man ? 
Nay, to complete the horror, friend by friend ? 

Riv. Whati shall I then etidure this outrage 
tamely ? 

Em. No. — If you covet death ; if you're in love 
With slaughter and destruction—does not war 
Invite you to her banner ? Far and wide 
Her dire dominion reaches. — ^There seek death. 
There fall without a crime. Thene, where no hate, 
No individual rage, no private wrong. 
Arms man against his brother. — Not as here. 
Where both are often murderers in the act ; 
In the foul purpose — always. 

Riv. ' Is honour nothing ? 

Em. Honour ! O yes, I know him. Tis a phan- 
tom; 
A shadowy figure wanting bulk and life ; 
Who having nothing solid in himself. 
Wraps his thin form in Virtue's plundered robe, 
And steals her title. Honour ! tis the fiend 
Who feeds on orphans* tears and widows' groans. 
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And slakes his impious thirst in brothers' blood. 
Honour ! why, 'tis the primal law of hell 1 
The grand device to people the dark realms 
With noble spirits, who, but for this curst honour. 
Had been at peace on earth, or b]ess*d in heaven. 
With this false honour. Christians have no com- 
merce. 
Religion disavows, and truth disowns it. 

Or. (throws away his sword,) An angel speaks, 
and angels claim obedience. 

Eiv. (to Orlando.) This is the heart thou hast 
wrong'd. 

Em, {comes up to Orlando.) I pity thee ; 

Calamity has taught me how to pity : 
Before I knew distress, my heart was hard ; 
But now it melts at every touch of wo ; 
And wholesome sufferings bring it back to virtue. 
Rivers, he once was good and just like thee: 
Who shall be proud, and think he stands secure, 
If thy Orlando's false ? 

Riv, "Think of his crime. 

Em, Oh, think of his temptation! think 'twas 
Julia ; 
Thy heart could not resist her ; how should his ? 
It is the very error of his friendship. 
Your souls were fram^'d so very muchi alike. 
He could not choose but to love whom Rivers lov'd. 

Or, Think'st thou there is in death a pang like 
this? 
Strike, my brave friend I be sudden and be silent 
Death, which is terrible to happy men, 
To me will be a blessing : I have lost 
All that could make life dear ; I've lost my friend ; 
I've stabb'd the peace of mind of that fair creature, 
I have surviv'd my honour : this is dying ! 
The mournful fondness of officious love 
Will plant no thorns upon my dying pillow ; 
No precious tears embalm my memory, 

p2 
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But curses follow it. 

Em, See, Rivers melts ; 

He pities thee. 

Or, rU spare thy noble heart 

The pain of punishing ; Orlando's self 
Revenges both. 

{Goes to stab himself with the dagger.) 

Em. Barbarian ! kill me first. 

Riv, {matching the dagger.) Thou shalt not die ! 
I swear I love thee still : 
That secret sympathy which long has bound us. 
Pleads for thy life with sweet but strong entreaty. 
Thou shalt repair the wrongs of that dear saint. 
And be again my friend. 

Or. Oh, hear me, 

Em. No, 

I cannot stoop to live on charity. 
And what but charity is love compell'd ? 
IVe been a weak, a fond, believing woman. 
And credulous beyond my sex's softness : 
But with the weakness, I've the pride of woman « 
I loved with virtue, but I fondly loved ; 
That passion fixed my fate, determined all. 
And marked at once the colour of my life. 
Hearts that love well, love long, they love but once. 
My peace thou hast destroyed, my honour's mine; 
She who aspired to gain Orlando's heart. 
Shall never owe Orlando's hand to pity. 

{Exit Emmslina. 

Or. {after a pause.) And' I still live ! 

Riv. Farewell ! should I stay longer 

I might forget my vow. 

Or, Ye:) hear me Rivers. 

{Exit Rivers, Orlando following. 

Enter Bertrand on the other side, 

Ber, How's this? my fortune fails me, both alive ! 
I thought by stirring Rivers to this quarrel, 
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There was at least an equal chance against him. 

I work invisibly, and, like the tempter. 

My agency is seen in its effects. 

Well, honest Bertrand ! now for Julia's letter. 
{Takes out a letter.) This fond epistle of a love- 
sick maid, 

Fve sworn to give, but did not swear to whom. 

** Give it my love," said she, " my dearest lord !" 

Rivers she meant ; there's no address — ^that's lucky. 

Then where's the harm ? Orlando is a lord. 

As well as Rivers, loves her too as well. 

{Breaks open the letter,) I must admire your stile — 
your pardon, fair one. 
{Runs over it,) I tread in air — methinks I brush 
the stars. 

And spurn the subject world which rolls beneath 
me. 

There's not a word but fits Orlando's case 

As well as Rivers' ; — ^tender to excess — 

No name — 'twill do; his faith in me is boundless; 

Then, as the brave are still, he's unsuspecting. 

And credulous beyond a woman's weakness. 

{Going out he spies the dagger.) Orlando's dagger ! 
ha! 'tis greatly thought. 

This may do noble service; such a scheme ! 

My genius catches fire 1 the bright idea 

Is formed at once, and fit for instant action. 

[Exit. 



ACT V. 

Scene. — The Garden. 

Ber. 'TWAS here we were to meet; where does he 
stay? 
This compound of strange contradicting parts, 
Too flexible for virtue, yet too virtuous 
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To make a flourishing^ succeasful villain 

Conscience ! be still, preach not remorse to me; 

Remorse is for the luckless failing villain. 

He who succeeds impetus not; penitence 

Is bat another name for ill success. 

Was Nero penitent when Rome was burnt ? 

No; but had Nero been a petty villain , 

Subject to laws and liable to tear, 

Nero perchance had been a penitent. 

He comes. — This paper makes him all my own.' 

Enter Orlando. 

Or. At length this wretched, tempest-beatea i)ark 
Seems to have found its haven : I'm resolved ; 
My wavering principles are fixed to honour; 
My virtue gathers force, my mind grows strong, 
I feel an honest confidence within, 
A precious earnest of returning peace. 

Ber. Who feels secure, stands on the verge of 
ruin. (i4su2e.) 

Trust me, it joys my heart to see jk^u thus : 
What have I not attempted for your sake ! 
My love for you has warped my honest nature, 
And friendship has infringed on higher duties. 

Or. It was a generous fault. 

Ber. Yet 'twas a fault. 

Oh for a flinty heart that knows no weakness. 
But moves right onward, unseduc'd by friendship. 
And all the weak aflections 1 

Or. Hear me, Bertrand ! 

This is my last farewell ; absence alone 
Can prop my stagg'riug virtue. 

Ber. You 're resolv'd : 

Then Julia's favours come too late : 

Or. What favours ? 

Ber. Nay, nothing : I renounce these weal 
aflections ; 
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They have misled us both. I too repent, 
And will return the letter back to Julia. 

Or. Letter! what letter? Julia write to me ? 
I will not see it. What would Rivers say ? 
Bertrand ! he sav'd my life ; — I will not see it. 

Ber. I do not mean you should : nay, I refus'd 
To bring it you. 

Or. Refus'd to bring the letter ? 

Ber. Yes, I refus'd at first. 

Or, Then thou hast brought it ? 

My faithful Bertrand ! — come. 

Ber. Twere best not see it. 

Or. Not see it ! how ! not read my Julia's letter ! 
An empire should not bribe me to forbear. 
Come, come. 

Ber. Alas, how frail is human virtue ! 

My resolution melts, and though I mean not 
To trust you with the letter, I must tell you 
With what a thousand, thousand charms she gave it. 
" Take this," said she, " and as, Orlando reads it. 
Attend to every accent of his voice; 
Watch every little motion of his eye ; 
Mark if it sparkles when he talks of Julia ; 
If when he speaks, poor Julia be the theme ; 
If when he sighs, his bosom heave for Julia : 
Note every trifling act, each little look. 
For, oh I of what importance is the least 
To those who love like me !" 

Or. Delicious poison ! 

how it taints my soul I give me the letter. 

(Bertrand offers it, Orlando refuses.) 
Ha ! where's the virtue which but now I boasted ? 
'Tis lost, 'tis gone-"-conflicting passions tear me. 

1 am again a villain. Give it — ^no ; 

A spark of honour strikes upon my soul. 

Take back the letter ; take it back, good Bertrand ! 

Spite of myself compel me to be just : 

I will not read it. 
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Ber, How your friend will thank you • 
Another day makes Julia his for ever. 
Even now the great pavilion is prepared ; 
There will the nuptial rites be solemnized. 
Julia already dress'd in bridal robes, 
like some fair victim 

Or, O no more, no more. 

What can she write to me ? 

Ber. Some prudent counsel. 

Or, Then wherefore fear to read it ? come. Til 
venture ; 
What wondrous harm can one poor letter do ? 
The letter— quick — ^the letter. 

Ber, Since you force me. 

{Gives it.) 

Or, Be firm, ye shivering nerves ! It is her hand. 
(Reads,) '* To spare my blushes, Bertrand brings 

you this. 
How have you wrong'd me ! you believ'd me false ; 
'Twas my compassion for your friend deceived you. 
Meet me at midnight in the great pavilion ; 
But shun till then my presence ; from that hour 
My future life is yours ; your once-lov'd friend 
I pity and esteem ; but you alone 
Possess the heart of Julia." 

This to me ! 
I dream, I rave, 'tis all Elysium round me, 
And thou, my better angel ! this to me ! 

Ber, Ym dumb ; oh Julia ! what a fall is thine ! 

Or. What, is it such a crime to love ? away 

Thy moral comes too late; thou shouldst have 

urg'd 
Thy scruple sooner, or not urg'd at all ; 
Thou shouldst — alas ! I know not what I say — 
But this I know, the charming Julia loves me. 
Appoints a meeting at the dead of night ! 
She loves ! the rest is all beneath my care. 

Ber. Be circumspect ; the hour is just at hand ; 
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Since all is ready for your purposed parting. 
See your attendants be disposed arignty 
Near the pavilion gate. 

Or. Why so ? 

Ber. 'Tis plain 

Julia must be the partner of your flight : 
Tis what she means, you must not mind her 

struggles ; 
A little gentle violence perhaps, 
To make her yield to what she had resolved, 
And save her pride ; she'll thank you for it after. 

Or. [Take her by force? I like not that, O 
Bertrand, 
There is a mutinous spirit in my blood. 
That wars against my conscience. Tell my Julia 
I will not fail to meet her. 

Ber. I obey. 

Be near the garden ; I shall soon return. 

[Exit Bertrand. 

Or. This giant sin, whose bulk so lately scared 
me. 
Shrinks to a common size ; I now embrace 
What I but lately fear*d to look upon. 
Why, what a progress have I made in guilt ! 
Where is the nideous form it lately wore ? 
It grows familiar to me ; I can thmk. 
Contrive, and calmly meditate on mischief, 
Talk temperately of sin, and cherish crimes 
I lately so abhorr'd, that had they once 
But glanced upon the surface of my fancy 
1 had been terrified. Oh wayward conscience! 
Too tender for repose, too sear'd for penitence ! 

[Exit Orlando. 

^cene changes to another part of the Garden — A 
grand Pavilion — The Moon shining. 

Enter Rivers in a melancholy attitude. 
Riv. Ye lovely scenes of long-remember'd bliss ! 
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Scenes which I hop'd were fated to bestow 

Still dearer blessings in a beauteous bride ! 

Thou gay pavilion, which art dress'd so fair 

To witness my espousals, why, ah, why 

Art thou adom'd in vain ? Yet still I court thee, 

For Julia lov'd thee once: — dear faithless Jaiia! 

Yet is she false ? Orlando swore she was not : 

It may be so, yet she avoids my presence. 

Keeps close from every eye, but most from mine. 

JSnter Orlando. 

Or. Ah ! Rivers here ? would I had shunn'd his 
walks ! 
How shall I meet the man I mean to wrong ? 

Riv, Why does Orlando thus expose his health 
To this cold air ? 

Or. I ask the same of Rivers ? 

Riv. Because this solitude, this silent hour 
Feeds melancholy thoughts, and soothes my soul. 
My Julia will not see me. 

Or. How ? 

Riv, She denies me 

Admittance to Jier presence. 

Or. (Aside.) Then Vm lost. 

Confirmed a villain, now 'tis plain she loves me. 

Riv. She will not pardon me one single fault 
Of jealous love, though thou hadst cleared up all. 

Or. Wait till to-morrow, all will dieu be 
known. 

Riv, Wait till to-morrow! Look at that pavilion; 
All was prepared ; yes, I dare tell thee all. 
For thou art honest now. 

Or. (aside.) That wounds too deeply. 

Riv. Soon as the midnight bell gave the glad 
summons, 
This dear pavilion had beheld her mine. 

Or. All will be well to-morrow, (aside.) If I stay 
1 shall betray the whole. — ^Good night, my Riven. 
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Riv. Good night; go you to rest; I still shall 
walk. [Exit Orlando. 

Yes, I will trace her haunts ; my too fond heart, 
Like a poor bird that's hunted from its nest, 
Dares not return, and knows not where to fix ; 
Still it delights to hover round the spot 
Which lately held its treasure ; eyes it still, 
And with heart-breaking tenderness surveys 
The scene of joys which never may return. [Exit 

Scene changes to another part of the garden. 

He-enter Orlando. 

Or, Did he say rest ? talk*d he of rest to me ? 
Can rest and guilt associate ? but no matter, 
I cannot now go back ; then such a prize, 
Such voluntary love, so fair, so yielding. 
Would make archangels forfeit their allegiance ! 
I dare not think ; reflection leads to madness. 

Enter Bertrand. 

Bertrand ! I was not made fbr this dark work ; 
My heart recoils — poor Rivers ! 

'Ber. What of Rivers ? 

Or. IVe seen him. 

Ber. Where ? 

Or. Before the great pavilion. 

Ber. (aside.) That's lucky, saves me trouble ; were 
he absent. 
Half of my scheme had fail'd. 

Or. He's most unhappy ; 

He wish'd me rest, spoke kindly to me, Bertrand ; 
How, how can I betray him ? 

Ber. He deceives you ; 

He's on the watch, else wherefore now abroad 
At this late hour ? beware of treachery. 

Or. I am myself the traitor, 

Ber. Come, no more ! 
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The time draws near, you know the cypress walk, 
Tis dark. 

Or. The fitter for dark deeds like mine. 

Ber. I hare prepared your men ; when the be 
strikes 
Go into the pavilion ; there you'll find 
The blushing maid, who with faint screams perhaps 
Will feign resentment. But you want a sword. 

Or, A sword ! — I'll murder no one — ^wby a sword 

Ber, Tis prudent to be arm'd ; no words, takt 
mine; 
There may be danger, Julia may be lost. 
This night secures or loses her for ever. 
The cypcess walk — spare none who look like spies. 

Or, {looking at the sword,) How deeply is ihi 
soul involved in guilt. 
Who dares not hold communion with its thoughts, 
Nor ask itself what it designs to do ! 
But dallies blindly with the general sin, 
Of unexamined, undefin'd perdition! 

[Exit Orlando 

Ber, Thus far propitious fortune fills my sails 
Yet still I doubt his milkiness of soul ; 
My next exploit must be to find out Rivers, 
And, as from Julia, give him a feign'd message, 
To join her here at the pavilion gate ; 
There shall Orlando's well-arm'd servants meet him. 
And take his righteous soul from this bad world. 
If they should fail, his honest cousin Bertrand 
Will help him onward in his way to heav'n. 
Then this good dagger, which 111 leave beside him. 
Will, while it proves the deed, conceal the doer; 
'Tis not an English instrument of mischief. 
And who'll suspect good Bertrand wore a da^er ! 
To clear me further, I've no sword — unarmed — 
Poor helpless Bertrand ! Then no longer poor. 
But Guildford's heir, and lord of these fair lands. 

{Exit Bertrand 
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Enter ORLANDO on the other side. 

Or, Draw thy dun curtain round, oh, night! black 
night ! 
Inspirer and concealer of foul crimes ! 
Thou wizard night ! who conjur'st up dark thoughts. 
And mak*8t him bold, who else would start at guilt! 
Beneath thy veil the villain dares to act. 
What in broad day he would not dare to think. 
Oh, night ! thou hid'st the dagger's point from men, 
But can*st thou screen the assassin from himself? 
Shut out the eye of heav*n ? extinguish conscience l 
Or heal the wounds of honour ? Oh, no, no, no ! 
Yonder she goes — the guilty, charming Julia 1 
My genius drives me on — Julia, I come, {Runs off,) 

Scene — The Pavilion. 

A n arched door, through which JuLlA and her maid 
come forward on the stage, 

Julia, Not here? not come? look out, my faithful 
Anna, 
rhere was a time— oh, time for ever dear ! 
^Vhen Rivers would not make his Julia wait. 
Perhaps he blames me, thinks the appointment bold, 
foo daring, too unlike his bashful Julia ; 
But 'twas the only means my faithful love 
Oevis'd, to save him from Orlando's rashness. 
I have kept close, refused to see my Rivers ; 
Sovf all is still, and I have ventured forth, 
^ith this kind maid, and virtue for my guard. 
I!ome, we'll go in, he cannot sure be long. 

{They go into the pavilion,) 

Enter ORLANDO, his sword drawn and bloody , his 

hair dishevelled. 

Or, What have I done ? a deed that earns dam- 
nation ! 
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Where shall I fly ? ah ! the pavilion door ! 
Tis open — ^it invites me to fresh guilt ; 
111 not go in — ^let that fallen angel wait. 
And curse her stars as I do. 
( The midnight bell atrihes.) Hark ! the bell ! 
Demons of darkness, what a peal is that ! 
Again ! 'twill wake the dead — I cannot bear it 1 
Tis terrible as the last trumpet's sound ! 
That was the marriage signal 1 Powers of hell. 
What blessings have I blasted ! Rivers ! Julia ! 

(JUUA comes wt 

Julia. My Rivers calls; I come, I come- 
Orlando ! 

Or. Yes, 

Thou beautiful deceiver ! 'tis that wretch. 

Julia. That perjured friend. 

Or. That deyil ! 

Julia. I'm betray'c 

Why art thou here ? 

Or. Thou canst make ruin lovely. 

Or I would ask, why didst thou bring me here ? 

Julia. I bring thee here ? 

Or. Yes, thou, bright falsehood ! thcz 

Julia. No, by my hopes of heaven ! where is n; 
Rivers ? 
Some crime is meant. 

Or. (catches her hand.) Julia ! the crime is doiK 
Dost thou not shudder ? art thou not amaz'd ? 
Art thou not cold and blasted with my touch ? 
Is not thy blood conceal'd ? does no black horror 
Fill thy presaging soul ? look at these haods ; 
Julia! they're stain'd with blood; blood, Ju!~ 

blood ! 
Nay, look upon them. 

Julia. Ah ! I dare not. Blood ! 

Or. Yes, thou dear false one, with the noblt> 
blood 
That ever stain'd a dark assassin's hand. 
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^ Had not thy letter with the guilty message 
To meet thee here this hour, blinded my honour, 

' And wrought my passion into burning frenzy,. 
Whole worlds should not have bribed me. 

, Julia. Letter and message ? 

' I sent thee none. 

' Or. Then Bertrand has betray'd me ! 

, And I have done a deed beyond all reach. 
All hope of mercy — I have murdered Rivers. 

Julia, Oh ! {She falls into her maid* 8 arms.) 
Or. O rich reward which love prepares for murder ! 

' Thus hell repays its instruments ! 

Enter Guildford with servants 

Guild. Where is he ? 

Where is this midnight murderer ? this assassin ? 
This is the place Orlando*s servant nam'd. 

Or. The storm comes on. 'Tis Guildford, good 
old man ! 
Behold the wretch accurst of heaven and thee. 

Guild. Accurst of both indeed. How, Julia 
fainting ! 

Or. She*s pure as holy truth ; she was deceived. 
And so was I. 

Guild. Who tempted thee to this ? 

Or. Love, hell, and Bertrand. 

Julia, (recovering.) Give me back my Rivers ; 
I will not live without him. Oh, my father ! 

Guild, Father ! Tm none ; I am no more a father ; 
I have no child ; my son is basely murder'd, 
And my sweet daughter, at the fatal news, 
Is quite bereft of reason. 

Or. Seize me, bind me : 

If death's too great a mercy, let me live : 
Drag me to some damp dungeon's horrid gloom, 
Deep as the centre, dark as my offences ; 
Come, do your office, take my sword ; oh, Bertrand, 
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Yet, ere I perish, could it reach thy heart ! 

( They seize ORLANDO. 
Julia, I will not long survive thee, oh, my Riven 

Enter RivsRS with the dagger. 

Riv. Who calls on Rivers with a voice so sad, 
So full of sweetness ? 

Guild, Ah, my son ! 

Julia. Tis he, 'tishe! 

Julia and Rivers run into each other's ami 
Orlando breaks from the guards , and falls 
his knees. 

Or. He lives, he lives ! the god-like Rivers lives! 
Hear it, ye host of heaven ! witness, ye saints ! 
Recording angels, tell it in your songs ; 
Breathe it, celestial spirits, to your lutes. 
That Rivers lives ! 

Julia. Explain this wondrous happiness 

Riv. Twas Bertrand whom Orlando kill^ ; tb 
traitor 
Has with his dying breath confess'd the whole. 

Or. Good sword, I thank thee ! 

Riv. In the tangled ma?) 

Orlando miss*d the path he was to take. 
And pass*d through that where Bertrand lay coc 

ceaFd 
To watch th' event : Orlando thought 'twas me, 
And that I play'd him false : the walk was dark. 
In Bertrand's bloody hand I found this dagger, 
With which he meant to take my life ; but how 
Were you alarm'd ? 

Guild. One of Orlando*8 men, 

Whom wealth could never bribe to join in murder- 

Or. Murder ! I bribe to murder ? 

Riv. No ; 'twas Bertrand 

Brib'd them to that curst deed : he lov'd my sister. 

Or. Exquisite villain ! 
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Guild. Fly to Bmmelina, 

If any spark of reason yet remain, 
Tell her the joyful news. Alas, she's here ! 
Wildly she flies I Ah, my distracted child ! 

Enter Emmelina distracted. 

Em. Off, off! I will have way! ye shall not 
hold me : 
I come to seek ray lord ; is he not here ? 
Tell me, ye virgins, have ye seen my love, 
Or know you where his flocks repose at noon ? 
My love is comely — sure you must have seen him ; 
Tis the great promiser ! who vows and swears ; 
The perjur*d youth! who deals in oaths and breaks 

them. 
In truth he might deceive a wiser maid. 
I iov'd him once ; he then was innocent ; 
He was no murderer then, indeed he was not ; 
He had not kilPd my brother. 

Riv. Nor has now ; 

Thy brother lives. 

Em. I know it — yes, he lives 

Among the cherubim. Murderers too will live : 
But where ? Til tell you where — down, down, 

down, down. 
How deep it is ! 'tis fathomless — *tis dark ! 
No— there's a pale blue flame — ah, poor Orlando ! 

Guild. My heart will burst. 

Or. Pierce mine, and that will ease it. 

Em. (comes up to her father.) I knew a maid 
who Iov'd — but she was mad — 
Fond, foolish girl ! Thank heav'n, 1 am not mad ; 
Yet the afflicting angel has been with tne ; 
But do not tell my father, he would grieve ; 
Sweet, good old man — perhaps he'd weep to hear it : 
I never saw my father weep but once ; 
rU tell you when it was I did not weep ; 

5. Q 
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Twas when — but soft, my brother must not know h^ 
Twas when his poor fond daughter was refus'd. 
Guild. Who can bear this ? 
Or. I will not live to bear it 

Em, {comes up to Orlando.) Take comfort, 
thou poor wretch ! Til not appear 
Against thee, nor shall Rivers ; but blood must. 
Blood will appear ; there's no concealing blood. 
What*s that ? my brother's ghost — it vanishes ; 

(Catches hold q/*RiVEBS^ 
Stay, take me with thee, take me to the skies ; 
1 have thee fast ; thou shalt not go without me. 
But hold — may we not take the murd'rer with us ? 
That look says — No. Why then I'll not go with 

thee. 
Yet hold me fast — 'tis dark — I'm lost — I'm gone. 

{Dies.) 
Or. One crime makes many needful ; this days 
sin 
Blots out a life of virtue. Good old man ! 
My bosom bleeds for thee; thy child is dead. 
And I the cause. Tis but a poor atonement ; 
But I can make no other. (Stabs himself.) 

Riv. What hast thou done ' 

Or. Fill'd up the measure of my sins. Oh. 
mercy ! 
Eternal goodness, pardon this last guilt ! 
Rivers, thy hand ! — farewell ! forgive me, heaven ! 
Yet is it not an act which bars forgiveness. 
And shuts the door of grace for ever ?— Oh ! 

(Di>f.) 

{T\e curtain falls to soft music.) 
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EPILOGUE. 

WRITTEN BY R. B. SHERIDAN, ESQ. 
IPOKEN BY ICR. LfiB LEWBS. 



Unhand me, gentlemen^ by heaven, I say, 
I'll make a ghost of him who ban my way. 

[Behind the Scenes. 

Forth let me come — A Poetaster true, 
As lean as Envy, and as baneful too ; 
On the dull audience let me vent my rage, 
Or drive these female scribblers from the stage. 
For scene or history, we've none but these. 
The law of liberty and wit they seize ; 
In tragic — comic — pastoral — they dare to please. 
Each puny bard must surely burst with spite. 
To find that women with such fame can write , 
But, oh, your partial favour Is the cause. 
Which feeds their follies with such full applause. 
Yet still our tribe shall seek to blast their fame. 
And ridicule each fiur pretender's aim ; 
Where the dull duties of domestic life 
Wage with the muse's toils eternal strife. 

What motley cares Gorilla's mind perplex, 
While muds and metaphors conspire to vex ! 
In studious dishabille behold her sit, 
A letter'd gossip, and a housewife wit ; 
At once invoking, though for different views, 
Her gods, her cook, her milliner, and muse. 
Round her strew'd room a frippery chaos lies, 
A chequer'd wreck of notable and wise ; 
Bills, books, caps, couplets, combs, a varied mass. 
Oppress the toilet, and obscure the glass ; 

q2 
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UnfinUh'd here an epigram is laid, 

And there a mantua-maker's bill unpaid : 

Here new-born plays foretaste the town's applause. 

There, dormant patterns pine for future gauze ; 

A moral essay now is all her care, 

A satire next, and then a bill of fiire : 

A scene she now projects, and now a dish, 

Here's act the first — and here — ^remove with fish. 

Now while this eye in a fine frenzy rolls. 

That, soberly casts up a bill for coals ; 

Black pins and daggers in one leaf she sticks. 

And tears, and thread, and balls, and thimbles mix. 

Sappho, 'tis true, long vers'd in epic song, 
For years esteemed all household studies wrong ; 
When dire mishap, though neither shame nor sin, 
Sappho herself, and not her muse, lies in. 
The virgin Nine in terror fly the bower, 
And matron Juno claims despotic power ; 
Soon gothic hags the classic pile o'ertum, 
A caudle-cup supplants the sacred urn ; 
Nor books nor implements escape their mge. 
They spike the inkstand, and they rend the page ; 
Poems and plays one barbarous fate partake, 
Ovid and Plautus suffer at the stake. 
And Aristotle's only sav'd — to wrap plumb-cake. 

Yet, shall a woman tempt the tragic scene ? 
And dare — but hold — I must repress my spleen ; 
I see your hearts are pledg'd to her applause. 
While Shakspeare's spirit seems to aid her cause ; 
Well pleas'd to aid — since o'er his sacred bier 
A female hand did ample trophies rear. 
And gave the greenest laurel that is worshipp'd there. 
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SIR ELDRED OF THE ioWER: 



A LEGENDARY TALE. 



IN TWO PARTS. 



Of them who, wrapt in earth so cold, 
No more the smiling day shall view, 

Should many a tender tale be told, 
For many a tender thought is due. 

Lanouorne. 



[first printed in 1774] 
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SIR ELDRED OF THE BOWER. 



PART I. 



O nostra Vita, ch'e si bella in vista I 
Com' perde agevolmente in un momento, 
Quel, ch'en molt' anni a grand pena s'acquista ! 

Petrarca. 



There was a young and valiant knight, 

Sir Eldred was his name. 
And never did a worthier wight 

The rank of knighthood claim. 

Where gliding Tay, her streams sends forth 
To feed the neighbouring wood, 

rhe ancient glory of the north, 
Sir Eidred's castle stood. 

The knight was rich as knight might be 

In patrimonial wealth ; 
And rich in nature's gifts was he. 

In youth, and strength, and health. 

He did not think, as some have thought, 

Whom honour never crown'd. 
The fame a father dearly bought, 

Could make the son renown*d. 
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He better thought, a noble sire, 
Who gallant deeds had done. 

To deeds of hardihood should fire 
A brave and gallant son. 

The fairest ancestry on earth 

Without desert is poor ; 
And every deed of former worth 

Is but a claim for more. 

Sir £ldred*s heart was ever kind, 

Alive to pity's call ; 
A crowd of virtues graced his mind, 

He loved, and felt for all. 

When merit raised the sufferer's name, 
He shower'd his bounty then ; 

And those who could not prove that claim 
He succoured still as men. 

But sacred truth the muse compels, 

His errors to impart ; 
And yet the muse reluctant tells 

The fault of Eldred's heart. 

Though mild and soft as infant love 

His fond affections melt ; 
Though all that kindest spirits prove 

Sir Eldred keenly felt : 

Yet if the passions storm *d his soul, 

By jealousy led on ; 
The fierce resentment scom'd control. 

And bore his virtues down. 

Not Thule's waves so wildly break. 
To drown the northern shore ; 

Not £tna*s entrails fiercer shake, 
Or Scythia's tempests roar. 
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As when in sammer's sweetest day, 

To fan the fra^ant morn. 
The sighing breezes softly stray 

O'er fields of ripen'd corn. 

Sudden the lightning's blast descends, 

Deforms the ravaged fields; 
At once the various ruin blends, 

And all resistless yields. 

But when, to clear his stormy breabt. 

The sun of reason shone. 
And ebbing passions sunk to rest. 

And shew'd what rage had done ; 

O then what anguish he betrayed ! 

His shame how deep, how true ! 
He viewed the waste his rage had made, 

And shuddered at the view. 

The meek-eyed dawn, in safiVon robe. 

Proclaimed the opening day, 
Up rose the sun to gild the globe. 

And hail the new-born May ; 

The birds their vernal notes repeat, 

And glad the thickening grove. 
And feather'd partners fondly greet 

With many a song of love : 

When pious Eldred early rose 

The Lord of all to hail : 
Who life with all its gifts bestows. 

Whose mercies never fail ! 

That 4one — ^he left his woodland glade, 

And journey'd far away ; 
He loved to court the distant shade^ 

And through the lone vale stray. 
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Within the bosom of a wood. 

By circling hills embraced, 
A little, modest mansion stood, 

Built by the hand of taste : 

While many a prouder castle fell, 

This safely did endure ; 
The house where guardian virtues dwell 

Is sacred and secure. 

Of eglantine an humble fence 

Around the mansion stood, 
Which serv'd at once to charm the sense. 

And screen an infant wood. 

The wood received an added grace, 

As pleas'd it bent to look, 
And view'd its ever verdant face 

Reflected in a brook. 

The smallness of the stream did well 

The master *s fortunes shew; 
But little streams may serve to tell 

The source from which they flow. 

This mansion own'd an aged knight. 

And such a man was he. 
As heaven just shews to human sight. 

To tell what man should be. 

His youth in many a well-fought field, 

Was trained betimes to war ; 
His bosom, like a well-worn shield, 

Was graced with many a scar. 

The vigour of a green old age 
His reverend form did bear ; 

And yet, alas ! the warrior-sage 
Had drain'd the dregs of care. 
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And sorrow more than age can break, 

And wound its hapless prey, 
Twas sorrow furrow'd his firm cheek, 

And turn'd his bright locks grey. 

One darling daughter sooth'd his cares, 

A young and beauteous dame. 
Sole comfort of his failing years, 

And Birtha was her name. 

Her heart a little sacred shrine, 

Where all the virtues meet. 
And holy hope and faith divine 

Had claimed it for their seat. 

She lov'd to raise her fragrant bower 

Of wild and rustic taste. 
And there she screen'd each fav'rite flower 

From every ruder blast. 

And not a shrub or plant was there 

But did some moral yield. 
For wisdom, by a father's care, 

Was found m every field. 

The trees, whose foliage fell away. 

And with the summer died, 
He thought an image of decay 

Might lecture human pride. 

While fair perennial greens that stood, 

And braved the wintry blast, 
As types of the fair mind he view'd 

Which shall for ever last. 

He taught her that the gaudiest flowers 

Were seldom fragrant found. 
But, wasted soon their little powers, 

Dropt useless on the ground : 
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While the sweet-scented rose shall last. 

And still retain its power. 
When life*s imperfect day is past. 

And beauty's shorter hour. 

And here the virgin Iov*d to lead 

Her inoffensive day, 
And here she oft retir'd to read. 

And oft retired to in'ay. 

Embower'd, she graced the woodland shades, 

From courts and cities far, 
The pride of Caledonian maids 

The peerless northern star. 

As shines that bright and lucid star, 

The glory of the night, 
When, beaming through the cloudless sur. 

She sheds her silver light ; 

So Birtha shone ! But, when she spoke 

The muse herself was heard. 
As on the ravish*d air she broke. 

And thus her prayer preferr'd : 

" O bless thy Birtha, Power Supreme, 

** In whom I live and move, 
'< And bless me most by blessing him, 

** Whom more than life I love." 

She starts to hear a stranger's voice. 

And, with a modest grace, 
She lifts her meek eye in surprise. 

And sees a stranger's face : 

The stranger lost in transport stood, 

Bereft of voice and power. 
While she with equal wonder vicw'd 

Sir Eldred of the Bower. 
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The virgin blush which spreads her cheek 

With nature's purest dye, 
And all those dazzling beams which break 

Like morning from her eye. 

He view*d them all, and as he view'd, 

Drank deeply of delight ; 
And still his raptur'd eye pursued. 

And feasted on the sight. 

With silent wonder long they gaz'd. 

And neither silence broke ; 
At length the smother'd passion blaz*d, 

Enamour'd Eldred spoke : 

" O sacred virtue, heav'nly power ! 

" Thy wondrous force I feel : 
^* I gaze, I tremble, I adore, 

'* Yet die my love to tell. 

'^ My scorn has oft the dart repeird 

" Which guileful beauty threw ; 
<* But goodness heard, and grace beheld, 

" Must every heart subdue." 

Quick on the ground her eyes were cast, 

And now as quickly raised : — 
Just then her father haply past. 

On whom she trembling gaz'd. 

Good Ardolph's eye his Birtha meets 

With glances of delight ; 
And thus with courteous speech he greets 

The young and graceful knight : 

** O gallant youth, whoe'er thou art, 

'' Right welcome to this place ! 
** There's something rises at my heart 

" Which says I've seen that face." 
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" Thou gen'rous knight," the yoath rejoin'd, 
'< Though little known to fame, 

** I trust I bear a grateful mind — 
" Sir Eldred is my name/ 
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'< Sir Eldred V* Ardolph loud exclaim'd, 
" Renown*d for worth and power ? 

" For valour and for virtue fam'd, 
" Sir Eldred of the Bower ? 

'< Now nrake me grateful, righteous Heaven, 

'< As thou art good to me, 
*' Since to my aged eyes 'tis given 

" Sir Eldred's son to see !" 

Then Ardolph caught him by the hand. 

And gaz'd upon his face. 
And to his aged bosom strain'd. 

With many a kind embrace. 

Again he view'd him o'er and o'er. 

And doubted still the truth. 
And ask'd what he had ask'd before. 

Then thus addrest the youth : 

" Gome now beneath my roof, 1 pray, 

<' Some needful rest to take, 
*^ And with us many a cheerful day 

" Thy friendly sojourn make." 

He enter*d at the gate straightway 

Some needful rest to take ; 
And with them many a cheerful day 

Did friendly sojourn make. 
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SIR ELDRED OF THE BOWER. 



PART II. 



Once — in a social summer's walk, 

The gaudy day was fled ; 
They cheated time with cheerful talk, 

When thus Sir Ardolph said : 

*' Thy father was the firmest friend 

" That e'er my being blest ; 
" And ev'ry virtue Heaven could send, 

*' Fast bound him to my breast. 

" Together did we learn to bear 
'* The casque and ample shield ; 

" Together learn'd in many a war 
** The deathful spear to wield. 

** To make our union still more dear, 
" We both were doom'd to prove, 

'* What is most sweet and most severe 
** In heart-dissolving love. 

*' The daughter of a neighbouring knight 
'^ Did my fond heart engage ; 

" And ne'er did Heav'n the virtues write 
" Upon a fairer page. 
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" His bosom felt an equal wound, 

** Nor sigh'd we long in vain ; 
'' One summer's sun beheld us bound 

" In Hymen's holy chain. 

*' Thou wast Sir Eldred's only child, 

" Thy father's darling joy ; 
" On me a lovely daughter smil'd, 

** On me a blooming boy. 

'' But man has woes, has clouds of care, 

" That dim his star of life— 
" My arms receiv'd the little pair, 

" The earth's cold breast, my wife. 

" Forgive, thou gentle knight, forgive, 

" Fond foolish tears will flow ; 
'* One day like mine thy heart may heave, 

*' And mourn its lot of wo. 

* * But grant, kind Heaven ! thou ne'er mayst know 

** The pangs I now impart ; 
" Nor ever feel the parting blow 

*^ That rives a husband's heart. 

<< Beside the blooming banks of Tay, 

** My angel's ashes sleep ; 
'< And wherefore should her Ardolph stay, 

" Except to watch and weep? 

'' I bore my beauteous babes away, 

"With many a gushing tear ; 
" I left the blooming banks of Tay, 

" And brought my darlings here. 

" I watch'd my little household cares, 
** And form'd their growing youth ; 

' And fondly train'd tlieir in&nt years 
**Topiety and truth." 
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'* Thy blooming Birtha here I see," 

Sir Eldred straight rejoin'd ; 

'^ But why thy son is not with thee, 

** Resolve my doubting mind." 

When Birtha did the question hear, 
She sigh'd, but could not speak ; 

And many a soft and silent tear 
Stray'd down her damask cheek. 

Then pass'd o*er good Sir Ardolph*s face, 

A cast of deadly pale ; 
But soon composed, with manly grace, 

He thus renewM his tale : 

'< For him my heart too much has bled ; 

** For him, my darling son, 
''Has sorrow prest my hoary head : 

'' But heaven's high will be done ! 

*• Scarce eighteen winters had revolv'd, 

" To crown the circling year, 
** Before my valiant boy resolv*d 

" The warrior's lance to bear. 

'' Too high I prized my native land, 

*' Too dear his fame I helcl, 
" T* oppose a parent's stern command, 

'' And keep him from the field. 

" He left me — left his sister too, 

" Yet tears bedew 'd his face — 
*' What could a feeble old man do ? 

" He burst from my embrace. 

** O, thirst of glory, f[\tal flame ! 

** O, laurels dearly bought 1 
" Yet sweet is death, when earn'd with fame, 

** So virtuous Edwy thought. 
5, R 
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Full msudaXLj the brave boy stroye, 
** Though pressing ranks oppose; 
But weaJc the stroagesi arm must prove 
^* Against an host of foes. 



A deadly wound my son receives, 
'* A spear assails his side : 
Grief does not kilL — for Ardolph lives 
<' To tell that Edwy died. 

His loQg-lov'd mother died agsua 
'' In Edwy's parting groan ; 
I wept for her, yet wept in vain — 
<' I wept for both in. one. 

I would have died — I sought to die, 
'^ But Heaven restrain*d tbe thought. 

And to. my passion-clouded eye 
<< M y helpless Birtha brought. 

When, lo ! array'd in robes of light, 

'' A nymph celestial came, 

She cleac'd the mists that dimm*d my sight- 

" Religion was her name. 

She prov'd the chastisanent divine, 

*^ And bad^ me kiss the rod ; 
She taught this rebel heart of mine 

** Submission to its God. 

Religion taught me to sustain 
<* What nature bade me feel ; 
And piety relieved the pain 
" Which time can never heal.'' 

He ceas'd — with sorrow and delight 

The tale Sir Eldred hears ; 
Then weeping cries — ** Thou noble knight, 

^< For thanks accept my tears. 
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**0 Ardolph, might I dare aspire 

<< To claim so bright a boon ! 
** Good old Sir Eldred was my sire — 

^* And thou hast lost a son. 

*' And though I want a worthier plea, 

*' To urge so dear a cause ; 
" Yet, let me to thy bosom be 

** What once thy Edwy was. 

'* My trembling tongue its aid denies; 

^' For thou mayst disapprove : 
'' Then read it in my ardent eyes, 

" Oh ! read the tale of love. 

" Thy beauteous Birtha V* — " Gracious Power ! 

" How could I e*er repine," 
Cries Ardolph, ^* since I see this hour ? 

** Yes— Birtha shall be thine." 

A little transient gleam of red 

Shot faintly o'er her face, 
And ev'ry trembling feature spread 

With sweet disordered grace. 

The tender father kindly smiled 

With fulness of content ; 
And fondly eyed his darling child. 

Who, bashful, blush*d consent. 

O then to paint the vast delight 

That fiird Sir Eldred's heart. 
To tell the transports of the knight 

Would mock the muse*s art. 

But ev'ry kind and gracious soul, 

Where gentle passions dwell, 
Will better far conceive the whole. 

Than any muse can tell. 

R 2 
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The more the knight his Birtha knew. 
The more he priz'd the maid ; 

Some worth each day produced to yiew. 
Some grace each hour betray'd. 

The virgin too was fond to charm 
The dear accomplish'd youth ; 

His single breast she strove to wamiy 
And crown'd, with love, his truth. 

Unlike the dames of modem days. 
Who general homage claim ; 

Who court the universal gaze. 
And pant for public fame. 

Then beauty but on merit smiled. 
Nor were her chaste smiles sold ; 

No venal father gave his child 
For grandeur or for gold. 

The ardour of young Eldred's flame 

But ill could brook delay, 
And oft he press'd the maid to name 

A speedy nuptial day. 

The fond impatience of his breast 

Twas all in vain to hide, 
But she his eager suit represt 

With modest maiden pride. 

When oft Sir Eldred press'd the day 
Which was to crown his truth. 

The thoughtful sire would sigh and say, 
" O happy state of youth ! 

** It little recks the woes which wait 
" To scare its dreams of joj ;' 

" Nor thinks to-morrow's alter'd fate 
<' May all those dreams destroy. 
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''And though the flatterer Hope deceives, 

'' And painted praspects shews ; 
'' Yet man, still cheated, still believes 

'' Till death the bright scene close. 

" So look'd my bride, so sweetly mild, 

" On me her beauty's slave; 
'' But whilst she look'd, and whilst she smiled, 

*' She sunk into the grave. 

** Yet, O forgive an old man's care, 

'' Forgive a father's zeal ; 
" Who fondly loves must greatly fear, 

" Who fears must greatly feel. 

'* Once more in soft and sacred bands 

'' Shall love and hymen meet ; 
*^ To-morrow shall unite your hands, 

** And — ^be your bliss complete !" 

The rising sun inflam'd the sky, 

The golden orient blush'd ; 
But Birtha's cheeks a sweeter dye, 

A brighter crimson flush'd. 

The priest, in milk-white vestments clad. 

Performed the mystic rite ; 
Love lit the hallow'd torch that led 

To Hymen's chaste delight. 

How feeble language were to speak 

Th' immeasurable joy, 
That fir'd Sir Eldred's ardent cheek, 

And triumphed in his eye ! 

Sir Ardolph's pleasure stood confest, 

A pleasure all his own ; 
The guarded pleasure of a breast 

Which many a grief had known. 
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* Twas «uch a sober sense of joy . 

As angels well mi^t keep ; 
A '}Gj chastis'd by piety, 

A joy prepar'd to weep. 

To recollect her acatter'd thought. 
And shun the noon-tide hour. 

The lovely bride in secret aougjit 
The coolnesuB of her bower. 

Long she rerodin'd-**th' enaiaoin'd knight 

Impatient at her stay ; 
And all unfit to taste delight 

When Birtha was away ; 

Betakes him to the secret bower ; 

His footsteps softly move ; 
Impeird by ev'ry teiider power. 

He steals upon his love* 

O, horror ! horror ! blasting sight ! 

He sees his Birtha's charms,. 
Reclin'd with melting, fonid delight. 

Within a stranger's arms. 

Wild frenzy fires his frantic hand. 

Distracted at the sight. 
He fiies to wh^e the loVers stand. 

And stabs the stranger knight* 

'^ Die, traitor, die ! thy guilty flames 
** Demand th' avenging steel !" — 

<< It is my brother,'' she exclaims, 
" Tis Edwy— O farewell l" 

An aged peasant, Edwy's guide. 
The good old Ardolph sought ; 

He told him that his bosom's pride. 
His Edwy, he had brought. 
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O bow the father's feelings melt ! 

How faint, and how revivie ! 
Just so the Hebrew patriarch Mt, 

To find his son alive. 

'^ Let me behold my darling's face, 

** And bless him ere I die !" • 
Then with a swift and tigorous pace. 

He to the bower did hie. 

O sad reverse I — sunk on the ground, 

His slaughtered son h^ vteW'd ; 
And dying BerUia, close he Ibund, 

In brother's blood imbrued. 

Cold, speechless, senseless, Eldred near, 

Gaz'd on the deed he'd done ; 
Like the blank statue of Despair, 

Or Madness graved in stone. 

The father saw — so Jephthah stood , 

So tum'd his wo-fraught eye» 
When the dear, destikiM child he view'd, 

His zeal had doom'd to die. 

He look'd the wo he could not speak. 

And on the pale corse prest 
His wan, discoloured dying cheek> 

And, silent, sunk to rest. 

Then Birtha faintly rais'd her eye, 
Which long had ceas'd to stream » 

On Eldred fixed, with many a sigh, 
Its dim departing beam* 

The cold, cold dews of hastening death, 

Upon her pale face stand ; 
And quick and dhoH her fkilitig breath. 

And tremulous her hand. 
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The cold, cold dews of heatening death. 

The dim departing eye, 
The quivering hand, the short quick breath. 

He view'd — ^and did not die. 

He saw her spirit mount in air, 

Its ktndrea skies to seek ! 
His heart its anguish could not bear. 

And yet it would not break. 

The mournful muse forbears to tell 

How wretched Eldred died : 
She draws the Grecian ^painter's veil 

The vast distress to hide. 



Yet heaven's decrees are just and wise. 

And man is born to bear : 
Joy is the portion of the skies ; 

Beneath them, all is care. 

Yet blame not heaven ; 'tis erring man. 

Who mars his own best joys; 
Whose passions uncontrolled, the plan 

Of promised bliss destroys. 

Had Eldred paused, before the blow, . 

His hand had never err'd ; 
What guilt, what complicated wo. 

His soul had then been spar'd ! 

* In the celebrated picture of the sacrifice of Iphigenia. 
Timanthes having exhausted every image of grief in the by- 
standers, threw a veil over the face of the father, whose aon«« 
he was utterly unable to express. — Plin. book xxxv. 
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The deadliest wounds with which we bleed, 

Our crimes inflict alone ; 
Mans' mercies from God's hand proceed, 

His miseries from his own. 
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BLEEDING ROCK. 



Where beauteous Belmont* rears her modest brow 

To view Sabrina's silver wares below, 

Liv'd young ianthe, fair as beauty's queen ; 

She reign'd uurivall'd in the sylvan scene ; 

Hers ev'ry charm of symmetry and grace, 

Which aids the triumph of the fairest face ; 

With all that softer elegance of mind, 

By genius beighten'd, and by taate retio'd. 

Yet early was she doom'd the child of care, 

For hapless love subdued th' ill-fated fair. 

Ah ! what avails each captivating grace, 

The form enchanting, or the fairest face ? 

Or what each beauty of the heav'ii-born mind, 

llciulit but serves destine lion to insure ; 
And seme, to feel the pang it cannot cure. 

Each neighb'ring youth aspir'd to gain her hand. 
And many a suitor came from many a land : 
But all in vain each neighb'ring youth aapir'd, 
And distant suitors all in vain admir'd. 

Avp' ' • fearful to olfenil. 

'.ehc made a friend : 



I 



' 1 KBt of Ihc JaK Mr. Tiniti. in 
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THE BLEEDING ROCK: 

OR, 

THE METAMORPHOSIS 

OP 

A NYMPH INTO STONE. 



The annual wound allur*d 
The Syrian damsels to lament his fate, 
In amorous ditties all a summer's day ; 
While smooth Adonis from his native Rock 
Ran purple to the sea, supposed with blood 
Of ThammuB yearly wounded. — 

Milton. 
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Devouring sorrow marks her for his prey. 

And, slow and certain, mines his silent way. 

Yet as apace her ebbing life declin'd. 

Increasing strength sustained her firmer mind. 

'^ O had my heart been hard as his," she cried, 

** An hapless victim thus I had not died : 

''If there be gods, and gods there surely are, 

'' Insulted virtue doubtless is their care. 

'' Then hasten, righteous powers ! my tedious fate, 

'' Shorten my woes, and end my mortal date : 

" Quick let your power transform this failing 

frame, 
** Let me be any thing but what I am ! 
'' And since the cruel woes Fm doomed to feel, 
'' Proceed, alas ! from having lov'd too well : 
*' Grant me some form where love can have no part. 
** No human weakness reach my guarded heart ; 
'' Where no soft touch of passion can be felt, 
*' No fond affection this weak bosom melt. 
'' If pity has not lefl your blest abodes, 
'' Change me to flinty adamant, ye gods ! 
'' To hardest rock, or monumental stone, 
'' So may I know no more the pangs I've known ; 
'' So shall I thus no farther torments prove, 
** Nor taunting rivals say she died for love : 
" For sure, if ought can aggravate our wo, 
" 'Tis the feign'd pity of a prosperous foe." 
Thus pray'd the nymph — and straight the powers 

addrest 
Accord the weeping suppliant's sad request. 

Then, strange to tell ! if rural folks say true. 
To harden'd rock the stifTning damsel grew ; 
No more her shapeless features can be known. 
Stone is her body, and her limbs are stone ; 
The growing rock invades her beauteous face. 
And quickly petrifies each living grace : 
The stone, her stature nor her shape retains ; 
The nymph is vanish'd, but the rock remains. 
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No vestige now of human shape appears, 
No cheek for blushes, and no eyes for tears : 
Yet — strange the marvels poets can impart ! 
Unchanged, unchilFd, remained the glowing heart ; 
Its vital spirits destin*d still to keep, 
It scorn'd to mingle with the marble heap. 
When babbling fame the wQudrous tidings 
bore. 
Grief seiz'd the soul of perjur'd Polydore; 
And now the falsehood of his soul appears, 
And now his broken vows assail his ears. 
Appaird,his smitten fancy seems to view 
The nymph so lovely, and the friend so true. 
For since her absence, all the virgin train 
His admiration sought to win in vain. 

Though not to keep him ev'n lanthe knew. 
From vanity alone his falsehood grew : 
O let the youthful heart, thus warn'd, beware 
Of vanity, how deep, how wide the snare ; 
That half the mischiefs youth and beauty know 
From vanity*s exhaustless fountain flow. 

Now deep remorse deprives his soul of rest, 
And deep compunction wounds his guilty breast : 
Then to the fatal spot in haste he flew, 
Eager some vestige of the maid to view ; 
The shapeless rock he mark'd, but found no trace 
Of lost lanthe's form, I anthers face. 
He fix'd his streaming eyes upon the stone, 
** And take, sweet maid,'' he cried, "my parting 

** groan ; 
" Since we are doom'd thus terribly to part, 
** No other nymph shall ever share my heart ; 
** Thus. only Tm absolved" — he rashly cried. 
Then plung'd a deadly poniard in his side 1 
Fainting, the steel he grasp'd, and as he fell 
The weapon pierc'd the rock he lov'd so well ; 
The guiltless steel assailed the living part. 
And stabb'd the vital, vulnerable heart. 
5. s 
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And though the rocky mas^ was pale before. 
Behold it ting'd with ruddy streams of gore ! 
The life-blood issuing from the wounded stone. 
Blends with the crimsom current of his own; 
From Polydore's fresh w6und it flow'd in part. 
But chief emitted from lanthe's heart. 
And though revolving ages since have past. 
The meeting torrents undiminished last ; 
Still gushes out the sanguine stream amain. 
The standing wonder of the stranger swain. 

Now once a year, so rustic records tell. 
When o'er the heath resothifds the midnight l>ell ; 
On eve of Midsummer, that foe to sleep, 
What time young maids their annttal vigils keep. 
The tell-tale shrub,* fresh gathered to declare 
The swains who false, frdm those who cbnstant are ; 
When ghosts in clanking chains the church-yard 

walk, 
And to the Wondering ear of fancy talk : 
When the scared maud steals trembling throogh the 

grove, 
To kiss the grave of him who died for love : 
When, with long watchings. Care, at length opprest. 
Steals broken pauses of uncertain rest ; 
Nay, Grief dhort snatches of repose can take. 
And nothing but Despair is quite awake ; 
Then, at that hour, so still, so fnll of iear, 
When all things horrible t6 thought appear. 
Is perjur'd Polydore observ'd to rbve 
A ghastly spectre through the gloomy grove ; 
Then to the rock, the Bleeding-Rock repair. 
Where, sadly sighing, it dissolves in air. 

Still when the hours of solemn rites return. 
The village train in sad procession mourn ; 
Pluck ev'ry weed which might the spot di^griicey 
And plant the fairest field-flow*rs in their place. 

* Midsummer-men, consulted as oracular by village maids. 
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Around no noxious plant or flow'ret grows, 

But the first daffodil and earliest rose : 

The snowdrop spreads its whitest bosom here, 

And golden cowslips grace the vernal year : 

Here the pale primrose takes a fairer hue, 

And ev'ry violet boasts a brighter blue. 

Here builds the woodlark, here the faithful dove 

Laments his lost, or woos his living love. 

Secure from harm is ev'ry hallow'd nest, 

The spot is sacred where true lovers rest. 

To guard the rock from each malignant sprite, 

A troop of guardian spirits watch by night ; 

Aloft in air each takes his little stand. 

The neighboring hill is hence call'd Fairy Land. 

* By contraction, Failandi a hill well known in Somersetshire, 
not far from this is the Bleeding-Rock, from which constantly 
issues a crimson current A desire to account for this appear- 
ance, gave rise to a wdimsical conversation, which produced these 
slight verses. 

[The cause is sufficiently obvious : the stream passing through 
a stratum of red chalk, which, indeed, is the common character 
of the soil in that part of the county of Somerset. — Ed.] 
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AN 

HEROIC EPISTLE 

TO 

MISS SALLY HORNE, 

(aged three years,) 

Youngest Daughter of Dr. Horne, late Bishop of Norwich. 

Written on the blank leaves of" Mothsk Bunch's Talis ;*' and shewing 
the superiority of these histories to most others. 



To thee fair creature, Sally Home,* 

And sure a fairer ne'er was born ; 

A grave biographer I send. 

By Newberry in the churchyard penn'd ; 

(Or, if to truth my phrase I stinted, 

By Newberry in the churchyard printed ;) 

Hight Mother Bunch — a worthier sage, 

Ne'er fiird, I ween, th' historic page ; 

For she, of kings and queens can prate. 

As fast as patriotic Kate ;t 

* She married, in 1791, the Rev. Selby Hele. This ad- 
mirable piece, therefore, must have been written about the year 
1773.— Ed. 

t See Mrs. Macaulay's History of England. [The object of 
the female historian, in this once celebrated work, which is no 
longer read or heard of, was to render monarchy odious, and to 
represent a republican government as the only system favourable 
to liberty and happiness. Mrs. Macaulay engaged in this patriotic 
labour, at the instigation and expense of Thomas Hollis, a 
fanatical zealot for levelling principles. — Ed.] 
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How ease the hero's laurels stain'd, 
How Capua lost what Cannae gain*d ! 
How h€f whom long success attends. 
Is kiird at home among his friends ! 
How Athens, him who served so well. 
Rewarded with an oyster shell !* 
How Nero stabb'd a mother's breast ! 
Ah, barbarous Clio^t spare the rest ; 
Conceal these horrors, if thou'rt able. 
If these be truth, oh give me fable ! 
Till real deeds are fit to mention, 
Regale my feelings with invention. 

But Mother Bunch's morals tell 
How blest all were who acted well ! 
How the good little girl's regarded, 
And boy who learns his book rewarded ! 
How loss of favour follows rudeness, 
While sugar-plums repay all goodness ! 
How she who learns to read or write. 
Will get a coach or chariot by 't ; 
And not a faggot-maker's daughter 
But has it at her christening taught her. 
By some invited fairy guest, 
That she shall wed a prince at least ; 
And through the whole this truth's pursued, 
That to be happy 's to be good. 
If these to life be contradictions, 
Mark the morality of fictions ; 
Axioms more popular they teach, 
That to be good is to be rich ! 
For all the misses marry kings. 
And diamonds are but common things ; 
While dames in history hardly get 'em. 
Our heroines ope their mouths and spit 'em. 

Oh, this is profitable learning. 
Past cold historians' dull discerning ; 



Aristides. t The historic muae. 
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Who, while their annals they impart, 

Expose, but seldom mend the heart. 

I grant, they teach to know mankind, 

To learn weVe wretched, weak, and blind : 

But till the heart from vice is clear. 

Who wants to know what passes there ? 

Till Hercules to cleanse was able. 

No doubt they shut th' Augean stable. 
Here too in high emphatic tone 

The power of female worth is shewn ; 

£v'n enterprising Joan of Arc 

Falls short of true heroic mark ; 

Thalestris was a mere home-keeper, 

And swift Camilla but a creeper. 

Here deeds of valour are as common 

As song or dance to real woman ; 

And meekest damsels find it facile 
To storm a giant's moated castle ; 
Where draw-bridges do open fly 

If virgin foot approaches nigh ; 
And brazen gates with twenty locks. 
At which an army vainly knocks, 
Fly ope, nor on their hinges linger. 
At touch of virgin's little finger. 

Then slow attacks, and tiresome sieges, 
Which history makes the work of ages, 
Are here, by means of fairy power. 
Achieved with ease in half an hour. 
Tactics ! they prove there's nothing in it. 
Who conquer kingdoms in a minute : 
They never hear of ten years' iars, 
(For Troy's the average length of wars.) 
And diplomatic form and rule 
Might learn from Mother Bunch's school. 
How rapidly are state intrigues 
Convey'd with boots of seven long leagues. 
Here farther too, our great commanders. 
Who conquer'd Francei and rescued Flanders, 
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From Mother Bunck's Tales might hear 
Some secrets worth a generaFs ear ; 
How armies need not stop to bait^ 
And heroes never drink or eat ; 
Wrapt in aublimer occupation 
They scorn such vulgar renovation. 
Your British general cannot keep 
Themselves or followers half so ch^p ; 
For men and horses^i out of books. 
Call, one for corn, and one for pook» ; 
And dull historic nags must stay 
For provender of oats and hay : 
While these, bold heroes wing their flight 
Through twenty kingdoms in a night ; 
Of silvery dew they snatch a cup, 
Or on a slice of moonshine sup ; 
And while they fly y> meet their qu^n. 
With half the convex world between. 
Their milk*white palfreys, scorning gra^s^ 
Just crop a rose-leaf s^s they pf^ss? 

Then Mother Bunch's morals strike. 
By praising friei^d and foe alika. 
What virtue to tlie world is Ipst, 
Because on thy ill-fated coast, 
O Carthage I sung alone by foes. 
The sun of history pever rpsQ I 
Fertile in heroes, didst tl^ou o^^n 
The muse that makes those h^pes known ; 
Then had the bright rev^s^i appeaf'd. 
And Carthaginian truth been clear'd : 
On Punic faith, sp Ipng reviled* 
The wily Africi^n h^4 imiled • 
And, possibly, not n^uch |iad err*d, 
If we of Roman fraud had heard. 

Then leave your Robertsons, ai^d Bryants 
For John the murderer of giaqts ; 
Since all mythology prpfa^e 
Is quite as doubtn^l, qujt^ 9fi vain. 
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Though Bryaaty* leaned friend of youth, 
His fable consecrates to truth : 
And Robertsont with just applause 
His fiolsh'd portraits fairly djri^ws. 
Yet history, great Raleigh knew, 
And knowing, griev'd, may aot be true ; 
For how the facts are we to know 
Which pass'd a thousand years ago ; 
When he no just account could get 
Of quanel in th' adjacent street ? 
Though from his chair the noise he heard, 
The tale of each relater err'd4 

But if the fact's recorded right, 
The motive seldom comes in sight ; 
Hence, while the fairest deeds we blame. 
We often crown the worst with fame. 
Then read, if genuine truth you'd glean. 
Those who were actors in the scene ; 
Hear, with delight, the modest Greek,§ 
Of his renown'd ten thousand speak ; 
His commentaries!! read again 
Who led the troops and held the pen ; 
The way to conquest best he shew'd 
Who trod ere he prescrib*d the road. 

* Jacob Bryant, Esq. whose profoundly erudite work, the 
' Analysis of Antient Mythology/' then just published, was 
[esigned to prove that all the fSibles of the pagan theology were 
lerived from, and were perversions of, the sacred history. 

t Dr. William Robertson of Edinburgh, author of '< The 
listory of Charles V." and other great works. 

X This alludes to a story told of Raleigh : that when a pri- 
3ner in the Tower, hearing a noise outside the walls, he sent 
> inquire the cause. The reports of different messengers varied 
1 all the circumstances to such a degree, that Sir Walter who 
as then employed in completing his " History of the World," fell 
ito a reverie, and concluded, that if he could not depend on the 
:count8 of what passed nearly under his own eyes, how could 
e be certain of the relations of ancient times ? Upon this, says 
le tale, he threw his unpublished work into the fire, and de- 
*ived posterity of his labours. 

$ Xenophon. |] Csssar. 
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Read him, for lofty periods fam*d, 
Who Charles's age adom'd and sham'd ; 
Read Clarendon,* unaw'd, unbrib'd, 
Who ruled th' events his pen described ; 
Who law, and courts, and senates knew. 
And saw the sources whence he drew. 
Yet, lovely Sally, be not frightened. 
Nor dread to have thy mind enlighten'd ; 
Admire with me the mr alliance 
Which mirth, at Maudlin, f makes with science; 
How humour may with learning dwell, 
Gro ask Papa — for he can tell. 

Margery Two-shoes. 

* " The History of the Great Rebellion/' by the Earl d 
Clarendon. — Rd. 

f Dr. Home was at this time President of Magdalen College, 
OzJford, where this little poem was written. [The name of thu 
distinguished seminary is commonly pronounced Maudlin, not 
only by the common people but by the students themselves.] Ed. 
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ODE 

FROM H. M. AT BRISTOL, 

TO 

DRAGON, 

MR. GARRICK'S house-dog, AT HAMPTON. 

First published in 1777.] 



I. 

Dragon ! since lyrics are the mode, 
To thee I dedicate my Ode, 

And reason good I plead : 
Are those who cannot write, to blame 
To draw their hopes of future fame. 

From those who cannot read? 

II. 

O could I, like that nameless wight,* 
Find the choice minute when to write, 

The mollia temporafandil 
Like his, my muse snould learn to whistle 
A true Heroical Epistle, 

In strains which never can die. 



* See the admirable epistle to Sir William Chambers. 

[The poetical satire here mentioned, for many years excited 
most as much speculation, respecting its origin, as the far- 
med Letters of Junius. It is now, however, settled beyond all 
mbt, that Mason was the author of the "Heroic Epistle."] — Ed. 
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III. 

Father of lyrics, tuneful Horace ! 
Can thy great shade do notlung for us 

To mend the British lyre ? 
Our luckless bards have broke the strings, 
Seiz*d the scar'd muses, pluck'd tlieir wings. 

And put out all their fire.* 

IV. 

Dragon ! thou tyrant of the yard. 
Great namesake of that furious guard 

That watch*d the fruits Hesperian * 
Thy choicer treasures safely keep. 
Nor snatch one moment's guilty sleep. 

Fidelity's criterion. 

V. 

O Dragon ! change with me thy fate. 
To me give up thy place and state, 

And I will give thee mine : 
I, left to think, and thou to feed ! 
My mind enlarged, thy body freed, 

How blest my lot and thine ! 

VI. 

Then shalt thou scent the rich regale 
Of turtle and diluting ale, 

Nay, share the sav'ry bit ; 
And see, what thou hast never seen. 
For thou hast but at Hampton been 

A feast devoid of wit. 

VII. 

Oft shalt thou snuff the smoking venison, 
Devour'd, alone , by hungry denizen. 
So fresh, thou'lt long to tear it; 

* A profusion of Odes had appeared aboutthis time, wbdk 
strikingly violated all the rules of lyrical compoeiHon. i 
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Though Flaccus* tells a difF'rent tale 
Of social souls who chose it stale, 

Because their friends should share it. 

VIII. 

And then on me what joys would wait, 
Were I the guardian of thy gate, 

How useless bolt and latch ! 
How vain were locks, and bars how vain, 
To shield from harm the household trian 

Whom I, from love, "would watch ! 

IX. 

Not that 'twould crown with joy my life, 
That Bowden,t or that Bowden's wife, 

Brought me my daily pickings ; 
Though she, accelerating fate, 
Decrees the scanty mortol date 

Of turkeys and of chickens ? 

X. 

Though fir*d with innocent ambition, 
Bowden, great nature's rhetorician. 

More flowers than Burke produces ; 
And though he's skilled more roots to find. 
Than ever stock'd an Hebrew's mind. 

And knows their various uses. 

XI. 

rd get my master's ways by rote, 
Ne'er would I bark at ragged coat. 

Nor tear the tatter'd sinner ; 
Like him, I'd love the dog of merit, 
Caress the cur of broken spirit. 

And give them all a dinner. 

* HOR. lib. ii. Sat 9. 
t The gardner and poultry woman at Hampton, 
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XII. 

Nor let me pair his blue-ey'd dame 
With Venus* or Minerva's name, 

One warrior, one coquet ; 
No ; Pallas and the queen of beauty 
Shunn'd, or betray'd that nuptial duty. 

Which she so high has set. 

XIII. 

Whene'er I heard the rattling coach 
Proclaim their long-desir'd approach. 

How would I haste to greet 'em ! 
Nor ever feel I wore a chain. 
Till, starting, I perceiv'd with pain 

I could not fly to meet 'em. 

XIV. 

The master loves his sylvsm shades, 
Here, with the nine melodious maids. 

His choicest hours are spent ; 
Yet I shall hear some witling cry, 
(Such witling from my presence fly !) 

'^ Grarrick will soon repent: 

XV. 

*^ Again you'll see him, never fear ; 
" Some half a dozen times a year 

'^ He still will charm the age ; 
" Accustom'd long to be admir'd, 
''Of shades and streams he'll soon be tir'd, 

'' And languish for the stage." 
XVI. 
Peace ! — ^To his solitude he bears 
The full-blown fame of thirty years ; 

He bears a nation's praise : 
He bears his lib'ral, polish d mind. 
His worth, his wit, his sense refin'd ; 

He bears his well-eam'd bays. 
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XVII. 

When warm admirers drop a tear 
Because this sun has left his sphere, 

And set before his time ; 
I who have felt and lov'd his rays, 
What they condemn will loudly praise, 

And call the deed sublime. 

XVIII. 

How wise ! long pamper'd with applause, 
To make a voluntary pause 

And lay his laurels down ! 
Boldly repelling each strong claim, 
To dare assert to wealth and fame, 

*^ Enough of both I've known." 

XIX. 

How wise ! a short retreat to steal, 
The vanity of life to feel, 

And from its cares to fly ; 
To act one calm, domestic scene, 
Earth's bustle, and the grave between. 

Retire, and learn to die ! 



ei 
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FLORIO: 

A TALE, 

FOR FINE GENTLEMEN AND FINE LADIES- 
IN TWO FARTS. 

[printed first with the BAS BLFif IN THE YEAR 178C ] 
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TO THE 



HON. HORACE WALPOLE.* 



MY DEAR SIR, 

It would be very flattering to me, if I might hope that the 
little Tale, which I now take the liberty of presenting to you 
could amuse a few moments of your tedious indisposition. It is, 
I confess, but a paltry return for the many hours of agreeable 
information and elegant amusement which I have received from 
your spirited and very entertiuning writings : yet I am persuaded 
that you will receive it with favour, as a small offering of esteem 
and gratitude ; as an offering of which the intention alone makes 
all the little value. 

The slight verses, Sir, which I place under your protection, 
will not, I fear, impress the world with a very fkvourable idea of my 
poetical powers ; but I shall, at least, be suspected of having some 
taste, and of keeping good company, when I confess that some of 
the pleasantest hours of my lift have been passed in your con- 
versation. I should be unjust to your very engaging and well-bred 
turn of wit, if I did not declare that, among all the lively and 
brilliant things I have heard from you, I do not remember ever 
to have heard an unkind or an ungenerous one. Let me be 

•Afterwards Earl of OmromD. 
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allowed to bear my feeble testimony to your temperate nae oi 
this charming faculty, so delightful in itself, but which can only 

be safely trusted in such hands as yours, where it is guarded by 

politeness, and directed by humanity. 

I have the honour to be. 

Sir, 

Your most obliged 

And most obedient. 
Humble servant, 

THE AUTHOR. 

January 27, 1786. 
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Part I. 



Florio, a youth of gay renown, 
Who figur'd much about the town, 
Had pass*d, with general approbation. 
The modish forms of education ; 
Knew what was proper to be known, 
Th* established jargon of bon-ton ; 
Had learnt, with very moderate reading. 
The whole new system of good breeding ' 
He studied to be cold and rude, 

Though native feeling would intrude : 

Unlucky sense and sympathy, 

Spoilt the vain thing he strove to be. 

For Florio was not meant by nature, 

A silly or a worthless creature : 
He had a heart disposed to feel, 

Had life and spirit, taste and zeal ; 

Was handsome, generous: but, by fate 

Predestined to a large estate ! 

Hence, all that grac*d his opening days. 

Was marr'd by pleasure, spoilt by praise 
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The Destiny, who wove the thread 
Of Florio's being, sigh'd and said, 
** Poor youth ! this cumbrous twist of gold 
More than my shuttle well can hold. 
For which thy anxious fathers totl'd, 
Thy white and even thread has spoil d 
Tis this shall warp thy pliant youth 
From sense, simplicity, and truth ; 
Thy erring fire, by wealth misled, 
Shall scatter pleasures round thy head. 
When wholesome discipline's control. 
Should brace the sinews of thy soul ; 
Coldly thoult toil for learning's prize. 
For why should he that's rich be wise ?" 

The gracious Master of mankind. 
Who knew us vain, corrupt, and blind. 
In mercy, though in anger said. 
That man should earn his daily bread : 
His lot inaction renders worse, 
While labour mitigates the curse. 
The idle, life's worst burdens bear. 
And meet, what toil escapes, despair ! 

Forgive, nor lay the fault on me, 
This mixture of mythology; 
The muse of Paradise has deign'd 
With truth to mingle fables feign'd ; 
And though the bard who would attain 
The glories, Milton, of thy strain, 
Will never reach thy style or thoughts 
He may be like thee — m thy faults, 

Exhausted Florio, at the age 
When youth should rush on glory's stage ; 
When life should open fresh and new, 
And ardent hope her schemes pursue ; 
Of youthful gaiety bereft, 
Had scarce an unbroached pleasure left ; 
He found already to his cost, 
The shining gloss of life was lost ; 
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And pleasure was so coy a prude, 

She fled the more, the more pursued ; 

Or if, overtaken and caress'd, 

He Ioath*d and left her when possess*d. 

But Florio knew the world ; that science 

Sets sense and learning at defiance ; 

He thought the world to him was known, 

Whereas he only knew the Town: 

In men this blunder still you find. 

All think their little set — Mankind. 
Though high renown the youth had gained, 

No flagrant crimes his life had stain*d ; 

No tool of falsehood, slave of passion. 

But spoilt by Custom, and the Fashion. 
Though known among a certain set, 

He did not like to be in debt ; 

He shudder*d at the dicer's box, 

Nor thought it very heterodox 

That tradesmen should be sometimes paid, 

And bargains kept as well as made. 

His growing credit, as a sinner. 
Was that he lik'd to spoil a dinner ; 
Made pleasure and made business wait. 
And still, by system, came too late ; 
Yet 'twas a hopeful indication, 
On which to found a reputation : 
Small habits, well pursued betimes. 
May reach the dignity of crimes ; 
And who a juster claim preferr*d. 
Than one who always broke his word ? 
His mornings were not spent in vice, 
Twas lounging, sauntering, eating ice ; 
Walk up and down St. James's-Street, 
Full fifty times the youth you'd meet ; 
He hated cards, detested drinking, 
But stroird to shun the toil of thinking; 
Twas doing nothing was his curse, 
is there a vice can plague us worse ? 
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The wretch who digs the mine for bread. 
Or ploughs that others may be fed, 
Feels less fatigue than that decreed. 
To him who cannot think, or read. 
Not all the peril of temptations, 
Not all the conflict of the passions, 
Can quench the spark of glory's flame. 
Or quite extinguish Virtue's name. 
Like the true taste for genuine saunter. 
Like sloth, the souls most dire enchanter 
The active tires that stir the breast, 
Her poppies charm to fatal rest ; 
They rule in short and quick succession. 
But Sloth keeps one long, fast possession : 
Ambition's reign is quickly clos'd, 
Th' usurper's rage is soon depos'd ; 
Intemperance, where there's no temptation. 
Makes voluntary abdication : 
Of other tyrants short the strife. 
But Indolence is king for life. 
The despot twists with soft control. 
Eternal fetters round the soul. 

Yet though so polish'd Florio's breeding 
Think him not ignorant of reading ; 
For he to keep him from the vapours, 
Subscrib'd at Hookham's, saw the papers ; 
Was deep in poet's-corner wit : 
Knew what was in Italics writ ; 
Explain'd fictitious names at will, 
Each gutted syllable could fill ; 
There oft, in paragraphs, his name 
Gave symptom sweet of growing fame ; 
Though yet they only served to hint 
That Florio lov'd to see in print 
His ample buckles' altered shape. 
His buttons cWng'd, his varying cape. 
And many a standard phrase was his 
Might rival 6ure, or banish quiz ; 
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The man who grasps this young renown, 
And early starts for fashion's crown ; 
In time tnat glorious prize may wield, 
Which clubs, and e'en Newmarket, yield . 

He studied while he dress'd, for true *tis, 
He read CompendiumSy Extracts, Beauties, 
AbrSgis, Dictionnaires, Recueils^ 
Mercures, Journaux, Extraits, and Feuilles : 
No work in substance, now is followed, 
The Chemic Extract only's swallow'd. 
He liked those literary cooks 
Who skim the cream of others' books ; 
And ruin half an author *s graces, 
By plucking bons-mots from their places. 
He wonders any writing sells, 
But these spiced mushrooms and morels ; 
His palate these alone can touch, 
Where every mouthful is bonne bouche. 
Some phrase that with the public took, 
Was all he read of any book ; 
For plan, detail, arrangement, system. 
He let them go, and never miss'd 'em. 
Of each new play he saw a part. 
And all the Anas had by heart ; 
He found whatever they produce 
Is fit for conversation's use; 
Learning so ready for display, 
A page would prime him for a day : 
They cram not with a mass of knowledge. 
Which smacks of toil, and smells of college, 
Which in the memory useless lies. 
Or only makes men — good and wise. 
This might have merit once, indeed, 
But now for other ends we read. 

A friend he had, Bellario hight, 
A reasoning;, reading, learned wight ; 
At least, with men of Florio's breeding, 
lie was a prodigy of reading. 
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He knew each stale and vapid lie 

In tomes of French philosophy ; 

And then, we fairly may presume. 

From Pyrrho down to David Hume, 

Twere difficult to single out 

A man more full of shallow doubt; 

He knew the little sceptic prattle. 

The sophist's paltry arts of battle ; 

Talk'd gravely of the atomic dance. 

Of moral fitness, fate, and chance; 

Admired the system of Lucretius, 

Whose matchless verse makes nonsense specious ! 

To this his doctrine owes its merits. 

Like poisonous reptiles kept in spirits, 

Though sceptics dull his scheme rehearse. 

Who have not souls to taste his verse. 

Bellario founds his reputation 
On dry, stale jokes, about creation ; 
Would prove, by argument circuitous. 
The combination was fortuitous. 
Swore priests' whole trade was to deceive. 
And prey on bigots who believe ; 
With bitter ridicule could jeer, 
And had the true free-thinking sneer. 
Giave arguments he had in store. 
Which have been answer'd o'er and o'er ; 
And used, with wondrous penetration, 
The trite old trick of false citation ; 
From ancient authors fond to quote 
A phrase or thought they never wrote. 

Upon his highest shelf there stood 
The classics, neatly cut in wood ; 
And in a more commodious station. 
You found them in a French translation : 
He swears, 'tis from the Greek he quotes. 
But keeps the French — just for the notes. 
He worshipped certain modem names. 
Who history write in epigrams. 
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In pointed periods, shining phrases, 
And all the small poetic daisies, 
Which crowd the pert and florid style, 
Where fact is dropt to raise a smile ; 
Where notes indecent or profane, 
Serve to raise doubts, but not explain : 
Where all is spangle, glitter, show, 
And truth is overlaid below : 
Arts scorn'd by history's sober muse. 
Arts Clarendon disdain 'd to use. 

Whate'er the subject of debate, 
Twas larded still with sceptic prate ; 
Begin whatever theme you will. 
In unbelief he lands you still; 
The good, with shame I speak it, feel 
Not half this proselyting zeal ; 
While cold their Master's cause to own, 
Content to go to heaven alone ; 
The infidel in liberal trim. 
Would carry all the world with him ; 
Would treat his wife, friend, kindred, nation, 
Mankind — with what ? Annihilation. 

Though Florio did not quite believe him, 
He thought, why should a friend deceive him ? 
Much as he priz'd Bellario's wit. 
He liked not all his notions yet ; 
He thought him charming, pleasant, odd. 
But hoped one might believe in God ; 
Yet such the charms that graced his tongue, 
He knew not how to think him wrong. 
Though Florio tried a thousand ways, 
Truth's insuppressive torch would blaze: 
Where once her flame has burnt, I doubt 
If ever it go fairly out. 

Yet, under great Bellario's care. 
He gain'd each day a better air ; 
Which many a leader of renown. 
Deep in the learning of the town, 
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Who never other science knew. 

But what from that prime source they drew : 

Pleased, to the Opera they repair, 

To get recuits of knowledge there ; 

Mythology gain at a glance, 

And learn the classics from a dance : 

In Ovid they ne'er cared a groat. 

How fared the vent'rous Argonaut ; 

Yet charm'd they see Medea rise 

On fiery dragons to the skies. 

For Dido,* though they never knew her 

As Maro's magic pencil drew her. 

Faithful and fond, and broken-hearted. 

Her pious vagabond departed ; 

Yet for Didone, how they roar ! 

And Cara ! Cara ! loud encore. 

One taste Bellario's soul possess'd. 
The master passion of his breast ; 
It was not one of those frail joys, 
Which, by possession, quickly cloys ; 
This bliss was solid, constant, true, 
Twas action, and 'twas passion too ; 
For though the business might be finished. 
The pleasure scarcely was diminish'd ; 
Did he ride out, or sit, or walk. 
He liv'd it o'er again in talk ; 
Prolonged the fugitive delight. 
In words by day, in dreams by night. 
Twas eating did his soul allure, 
A deep, keen, modish epicure ; 
Though once this name, as I opme, 
Meant not such men as live to dine ; 
Yet all our modern wits assure us. 
That's all they know of Epicurus : 
They fondly fancy that repletion 
Was the chief good of that fam'd Grecian. 

* Medea and Dido were the two reigning Operas at thU time. 
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To live in gardens full of flowers, 

And talk philosophy in bowers, 

Or, in the covert of a wood, 

To descant on the sovereign good. 

Might be the notion of their founder, 

But they have notions vastly sounder; 

Their bolder standards tliey erect, 

To form a more substantial sect ; 

Old Epicurus would not own 'em, 

A dinner is their summum bonum. 

More like you'll find such sparks as these 

To Epicurus' deities ; 

Like them they mix not with affairs, 

But loll and laugh at human cares. 

To beaux this difference is allow'd 

They choose a sofa for a cloud ; 

Bellario had embraced with glee. 

This practical philosophy. 

Young Fiorio's father had a friend, 
And ne*er did Heaven a worthier send ; 
A cheerful knight of good estate. 
Whose heart was warm, whose bounty great. 
Where'er his wide protection spread, 
The sick were cheer'd, the hungry fed ; 
Resentment vanish'd where he came. 
And lawsuits fled before his name ; 
The old esteem'd, the young caress'd him, 
And all the smiling village bless'd him. 
Within his castle's Gothic gate. 
Sate Plenty, and old-fashion'd State : 
Scarce Prudence could his bounties stint ; 
Such characters are out of print : 
O ! would kind Heaven, the age to mend, 
A new edition of them send. 
Before our tottering castles fall, 
And swarming nabobs seize on all ! 

Some little whims he had, 'tis true, 
But they were harmless, and 'were few ; 
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He dreaded nought like alteration. 

Improvement still was innovation ; 

He saidy when any change was brewing:, 

Reform was a fine name for ruin ;* 

This maxim surely he would hold, 

" That always must be good that's old." 

The acts which dignify the day 

He thought portended its decay : 

And fear*d 'twould shew a falling state. 

If Stemhold should give way to Tate : 

The Church's downfall he predicted, 

Were modern tunes not interdicted ; 

He scorn*d them all, but crown'd with palm 

The man who set the hundredth Psalm. 

Of moderate parts, of moderate wit. 
But parts for life and business fit. 
Whatever the theme, he did not fail 
At Popery and the French to rail ; 
And started wide, with fond digression 
To praise the Protestant succession. 
Of Blackstone he had read a part, 
And all Burn's Justice knew by heart. 
He thought man's life too short to waste 
On idle things call'd wit and taste. 
In books, that he might lose no minute. 
His very verse had business in it. 
He ne'er had heard of bards of Greece, 
But had read half of Dyer's Fleece. 
His sphere of knowledge still was wider. 
His Georgics, " Philips upon Cider ;" 
He could produce in proper place, 
Three apt quotations from the " Chase ,"f 
And in the hall, from day to day. 
Old Isaac Walton's Angler lay. 

* These lines were written many years before the Frcn- 
Revolution had in a manner realized Sir Gilbert's idea o> 
Reform. 

t A Poem by Mr. Somerville. 
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This good and venerable knight 

One daughter had, his soul's delight : 

For face, no mortal could resist her, 

She smiled like Hebe's youngest sister ; 

Her life ip lovely as her face, 

Each duty m^k'd with every grace ; 

Her native sense improv'd by reading, 

Her native sweetness by good breeding : 

She had perus'd each choicer sage 

Of ancient date, or later age ; 

But her best knowledge still she found 

On sacred, not on classic ground ; 

Twas thence her noblest stores she drew, 

And well she practis'd what she knew. 

Led by simplicity divine, 

She pleas'd, and never tried to shine ; 

She gave to chance each unschool'd feature, 

And left her cause to sense and nature. 

The sire of Florio, ere he died. 
Decreed fair Celia Florio's bride ; 
Bade him his latest wish attend. 
And win the daughter of his friend ; 
When the last rites to him were paid. 
He charg'd him to address the maid : 
Sir Gilbert's heart the wish approv'd, 
For much his ancient friend he lov*d. 
Six rapid months like lightning fly, 
And the last grey was now thrown by ; 
Florio, reluctant, calls to mind 
The orders of a sire too kind : 
Yet go he must ; he must fulfil 
The hard conditions of the will : 
Go, at that precious hour of prime. 
Go, at that swarming, bustling time. 
When the full town to joy invites. 
Distracted with its own delights ; 
When Pleasure pours from her full urn 
Each tiresome transport in its turn ; 
5. u 
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When dissipation's altars blaze, 
And men run mad a thousand ways ; 
When, on his tablets, there were found 
Engi^ements for full six weeks round ; 
Must leave, with grief and desperation ^ 
Three packs of cards of invitation. 
And all the ravishing delights 
Of slavish days and sleepless nights. 

Ye nymphs, whom tyrant power drag^ down, 
With hand despotic, from the town. 
When Almack*s doors wide open stand. 
And the gay partner's offer'd hand 
Courts to the dance ; when steaming rooms 
Fetid with unguents and perfumes. 
Invite you to the mobs polite 
Of three sure balls in one short night ; 
You may conceive what Florio felt. 
And sympathetically melt ; 
You may conceive the hardship dire. 
To lawns and woodlands to retire, 
When, freed from winter's icy chain. 
Glad nature revels on the plain ; 
When blushing spring leads on the hours 
And May is prodigal of flowers ; 
When passion warbles through the grove , 
And all is song, and all is love ; 
When new-bom breezes sweep the vale. 
And health adds fragrance to the gale. 
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Six bays, unconscious of their iiveight, 

Soon lodg'd him at Sir Gilbert's gate ; 

His trusty Swiss, who flew still faster, 

Announced th' arrival of his roaster : 

So loud the rap which shook the door, 

The hall re-echoed to the roar ; 
Since first the castle walls were rear'd. 
So dread a sound had ne'er been heard : 
The din alarm'd the frighten 'd deer, 
Who in a corner slunk for fear ; 
The butler thought 'twas beat of drum, 
The steward swore the French were come ; 
It tinged with red poor Florio's face, 
He thought himself in Portland Place. 
Short joy ! he enter'd, and the gate 
Olos'd on him with its ponderous weight. 

Who like Sir Gilbert now was blest ? 
kVith rapture he embrac'd his guest, 
^air Celia blush'd, and Florio utter'd 
iaif sentences, or rather mutter'd 
)isjointed words — as, " honour ! pleasure I, 

Kind — vastly good, Ma'am ! — ^beyond measure :' 
ame expletives, with which dull fashion 
ills vacancies of sense and passion. 

Yety though disciple of cold art, 
lorio soon found he had a heart ; 

u2 
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He saw ; and but that admiration 
Had been too active, too like passion ; 
Or had he been to ton less true, 
Cupid had shot him through and through ; 
But, Yainly speeds the surest dart. 
Where fashion's mail defends the heart ; 
The shaft her cold repulsion found. 
And fell, without the power to wound : 
For fashion, with a mother's joy, 
Dipp'd in her lake the darling boy ; 
That lake, whose chilling waves impart 
The gift to freeze the warmest heart : 
Yet guarded as he was with phlegm. 
With such delight he eyed the dame. 
Found his cold heart so melt before her. 
And felt so ready to adore her, 
That fashion fear'd her son would yield. 
And flew to snatch him from the field ; 
O'er his touch'd heart her segis threw. 
The goddess mother straight he knew ; 
Her power he own'd, she saw and smiled. 
And claimed the triumph of her child. 

Celia a table still supplied, 
Which modish luxury might deride : 
A modest feast the hope conveys. 
The master eats on other days ; 
While gorgeous banquets oft bespeak 
A hungry household all the week. 
And decent elegance was there. 
And plenty with her liberal air. 
But vulgar plenty gave offence. 
And shock'd poor Florio's nicer sense. 
Patient he yi^ded to his fate. 
When gooa Sir Gilbert piled his plate ; 
He bow'd submissive, made no question. 
But that 'twas sovereign for digestion ; 
But, such was his unlucky whim. 
Plain meats would ne'er agree with him ; 
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Yet feign'd to praise the gothic treat, 
And, if he ate not, seem'd to eat. 

In sleep sad Florio hop'd to find. 
The pleasures he had left behind. 
He dreamt, and, lo ! to charm his eyes, 
The form of Weltje* seem'd to rise ; 
The gracious vision wav'd his wand. 
And banquets sprung to Florio's hand ; 
Th' imaginary savours rose 
In tempting odours to his nose. 
A bell, not fancy's false creation. 
Gives joyful " note of preparation ;*' 
He starts, he wakes, the bell he hears ; 
Alas I it rings for mombg prayers. 

But how to spend next tedious morning, 
Was past his possible discerning ; 
Unable to amuse himself, 
He tumbled every well-rang'd shelf; 
This book was dull, and that was wise. 
And this was monstrous as to size. 
With eager joy he gobbled down 
Whatever related to the town ; 
Whate'er look'd small, whate'er look'd new. 
Half-bound, or stitch'd in pink or blue ; 
Old play-bills, Astley's last year's feats, 
And opera disputes in sheets. 
As these dear records meet bis eyes. 
Ghosts of departed pleasures rise ; 
He lays the book upon the shelf. 
And leaves the day to spend itself. 

To cheat the tedious liours, whene'er 
He sallied forth to take the air, 
His sympathetic ponies knew 
Whicn way their lord's affections drew ; 
And, every time he went abroad. 
Sought of themselves the London road ; 

* A celebrated cook and confectioner. 
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He ask'd each mile of every clown , 
How far they reckoned it to town ? 
And still his. nimble spirits rise. 
Whilst thither he directs his eyes ; 
But when his coursers back he guides. 
The sinking mercury quick subsides. 

A week he had resoiv'd to stay. 
But found a week in every day ; 
Yet if the gentle maid was by, 
Faint pleasure glisten'd in his eye ; 
Whene'er she spoke, attention hung 
On the mild accents of her tcmgue ; 
But when no more the room she graced. 
The slight impression was effaced. 
Whene'er Sir Gilbert's sporting guests 
Retail'd old news, or older jests, 
Florio, quite calm, and debonair, 
Still humm'd a new Italian air ; 
He did not even feign to hear 'on, 
But plainly shewed he could not bear 'em. 

Celia perceiv'd his secret thoughts, 
But liked the youth with all his faults ; 
Yet 'twas unlike, she softly said. 
The tales of love which she had read, 
Where heroes vowed, and sighed, and knelt: 
Nay, 'twas unlike the love she felt ; 
Though when her sire the youth would blame. 
She cleared his but suspected fame. 
Ventured to hope, with falt'ring tongue, 
" He would reform — he was but young ;'' 
Confessed his manners wrong in part, 
*' But then — he hfid so good a heart!" 
She sunk each fault, each virtue rais'd, 
And still, where tru^ permitted, prais'd ; 
His interest farther to secure. 
She praised his bounty to the poor ; 
For, votary as he was to art. 
He had a kind and melting heart ; 
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Though, with a smiley he used to own 

He had not time to feel in town ; 

Not that he blush'd to shew compassion, — 

It chanced that year to be the fashion ; 

And equally the modish tribe^ 

To clubs or hospitals subscribe. 

At length, to wake ambition's flame, 
A letter from Bellario came ; 
Announcing the supreme delight, 
Preparing for a certain night, 
By Flavia fair, retum'd from France, 
Who took him captive at a glance ; 
The invitations all were given ! 
Five hundred cards ! — a little heaven ! 
A dinner first — he would present him, 
And nothing, nothing, must prevent liim. 
Whoever wished a noble air. 
Must gain it by an entree there ; 
Of all the glories of the town, 
'Twas the first passport to renown. 
Then ridiculed his rural schemes. 
His pastoral shades, and purling streams ; 
Sneer'd at his present brilliant life. 
His polish'd sire, and high-bred wife ! 
Thus, doubly to inflame, he tried. 
His curiosity and pride. 

The youth, with agitated heart. 
Prepared directly to depart ; 
But, bound in honour to obey 
His father, at no distant day 
He promised soon to hasten down. 
Though business called him now to town ; 
Then faintly hints a cold proposal — 
But leaves it to the knight's disposal — 
Stammer'd half words of love and duty. 
And mutter'd much of — "worth and beauty ;*' 
Something of *' passion,'' then he dropp'd, 
^* And hoped his ardour" — here he stopp'd ; 
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For some remains of native truth 
Flushed in his face, and checked the youth ; 
Yet still th' ambiguous suffusion, 
flight pass for artless love's confusion. 
The doting father thought 'twas strange, 
But fancied men, like times, might change ; 
Yet own'd, nor could he check his tongue. 
It was not so when he was young. 
That was the reign of love, he swore. 
Whose halcyon days are now no more. 

In that blest age, for honour fam'd. 
Love paid the homage virtue claim'd ; 
Not that insipid, dandling Cupid, 
With heart so hard, and air so stupid. 
Who coldly courts the charms which lie 
In affectation's half-closed eye. 
Love then was honest, genuine passion. 
And manly gallantry the fashion : 
Yet pure as ardent was the flame 
Excited by the beauteous dame ; 
Hope could subsist on slender bounties. 
And suitors galloped o'er two counties. 
The ball's fair partner to behold. 
Or humbly hope — she caught no cold. 

But mark how mueh love's annals mend ? 
Should beauty's goddess now descend ; 
On some adventure should she come, 
To grace a modish drawing-room; 
Spite of her form and heavenly air 
What beau would hand her to her chair ? 
Vain were that grace, which to her son. 
Disclosed what beauty had not done ; 
Vain were that motion which betrayed. 
The goddess was no earth-born maid ; 
If noxious Faro's baleful spright, 
With rites infernal ruled the night. 
The group absorbed in play and pelf 
Venus might call her doves herself. 
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As F\orio passed the castle gate, 
His spirits seem'd to lose their weight ; 
He feasts his lately vacant mind 
With all the joys he hopes to find ; 
Yet on whate'er his fancy broods, 
The form of Celia still intrudes ; 
Whatever other sounds he hears, 
The voice of Celia fills his ears ; 
Howe'er his random thoughts might fly, 
Her graces dance before his eye ; 
Nor was th' obtrusive vision o'er. 
But when he reach'd Bellario*s door ; 
The friends embraced with warm delight, 
And Flavia's praises crown'd the night. 

Soon dawned the day which was to shew 
Glad Florio what was heaven below. 
Flavia, admired wherever known, 
Th' acknowledged empress of bon-ton ; 
O'er fashion's wayward kingdom reigns. 
And holds Bellario in her chains ; 
Various her powers ; a wit by day, 
By night unmatch'd for lucky play. 
The flattering, fashionable tribe, 
Each stray bon-mot to her ascribe; 
And all her '* little senate" own 
She made the best charade in town ; 
Her midnight suppers always drew 
Whate'er was fine, whate'er was new. 
There oft the brightest fame you'd see 
The victim of a repartee ; 
For slander's priestess still supplies 
The spotless for the sacrifice. 
None at her polish'd table sit. 
But who aspire to modish wit ; 
The persiflage, th' unfeeling jeer. 
The civil, grave, ironic sneer ; 
The laugh, which, more than censure, wounds, 
Which, more than argument, confounds. 
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There the fair deed, which would engage 

The wonder of a nobler age. 

With unbelieving scorn is heard. 

Or still to selfish ends referred ; 

If in the deed no Haw they find, 

To some base motive 'tis assigned ; 

When malice longs to throw her dart. 

But finds no vulnerable part. 

Because the Virtues all defend. 

At every pass, their guarded friend ; 

Then by one slight insinuation, 

One scarce perceiv*d exaggeration ; 

Sly ridicule, with half a word. 

Can fix her stigma of — absurd ; 

Nor care nor skill extracts the dart. 

With which she stabs the feeling heart ; 

Her cruel caustics inly pain. 

And scars indelible remain. 

Supreme in wit, supreme in play, 
Despotic Flavia all obey ; 
Small were her natural charms of face. 
Till heighten*d with each foreign grace; 
But what subdued Bellario*s soul . 
Beyond philosophy's control, 
Her constant table was as fine 
As if ten rajahs were to dine ; 
She every day produced such fish, as 
Wonld gratify the nice Apicius, 
Or realize what we tliink fabulous, 
rth' bill of fare of Heliogabalus. 
Yet still the natural taste was cheated, 
Twas delug'd m some sauce one hated. 
'Twas sauce ! 'twas sweatmeat ! 'twas confection ! 
All poignancy ! and all perfection ! 
Rich entremets f whose name none knows, 
RagoutSy tourtes, tendroniffricandeatiXf 
Might picque the sensuality 
O' th' hogs of Epicurus' sty ; 
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Yet all so foreign, and so fine, 

'Twas easier to admire than dine. 
! if the muse had power to tell 

Each dish, no muse lias power to spell ! 

Great goddess of the French cuisine ! 

Not with unhaliow'd hands I mean 

To violate thy secret shade, 

Which eyes profane shall ne'er invade ; 

No ! of uiy dignity supreme, 

I, with " mysterious reverence," deem ! 

Or should I venture with rash hand. 

The vulgar would not understand ; 

None but th' initiated know 

The raptures keen thy rites bestow. 

Thus much to tell I lawful deem. 

Thy works are never what they seem ; 

Thy will this general law has past, 

That nothing of itself shall taste. 

Thy word this high decree enacted, 

'* In all be nature counteracted !" 
Conceive, who can, the perfect bliss, 

For 'tis not given to all to guess. 

The rapturous joy Bellario found, 

When thus his ev*ry wish was crown'd. 

To Florio, as the best of friends, 

One dish he secretly commends ; 

Then hinted; as a special favour. 

What gave it that aelicious flavour ; 

A mystery he so much reveres, 

He never to unhaliow'd ears 

Would trust it, but to him would show 

How far true friendship's power could go. 

Florio, though dazzled by the/<f^«, 
With far inferior transport eat ; 
A little warp his taste had gain*d, 
Which, unpcrceiv'd, till now, remained ; 
For, from himself, he would conceal 
The change he did not choose to feel ; 
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He almost wish'd he could be picking 
An unsophisticated chicken ; 
And when he cast his eyes around. 
And not one simple morsel found, 
O give me, was his secret wish. 
My charming Celia's plainest dish ! 
Thus Nature, struggling for her rights. 
Lets in some little, casual lights ; 
And love combines to war with fashion. 
Though yet 'twas but an infant passion ; 

The practised Flavia tried each art 
Of sly attack, to steal his heart ; 
Her forced civilities oppress, 
Fatiguing through mere graciousness ; 
While many a gay, intrepid dame, 
By bold assault essay'd the same. 
Fill'd with disgust, he strove to fly 
The artful glance and fearless eye ; 
Their jargon now no more he praises. 
Nor echoes back their flimsy phrases. 
He felt not Celia's powers of iace, 
Till weigh*d against ban-ttm grimace ; 
Nor half her genuine beauties tasted. 
Till with factitious charms contrasted. 
Th' industrious harpies hover'd round. 
Nor peace nor liberty he found ; 
By force and flattery circumvented. 
To play, reluctant, he consented ; 
Eacti dame her power of pleasing tried. 
To dx the novice by her side ; 
Of pigeons, he the very best, 
Who wealth, with ignorance, possest : 
But Flavia's rhetoric best persuades, 
That sibyl leads him to the shades ; 
The fatal leaves around the room, 
Prophetic, tell th' approaching doom ! 
Yet, diflerent from the tale of old, 
It was the fair one pluck'd the gold ; 
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Her^ arts the ponderous purse exhaust ; 

A thousand borrowed, stak'd, and lost, 

Wakes him to sense and shame again, 

Nor force nor fraud could more obtain. 
He rose, indignant, to attend 

The summons of a ruin'd friend, 

Whom keen Bellario's arts betray 

To all the depths of desperate play ; 

A thoughtless youth who near him sat, 

Was plundered of his whole estate ; 

Too late he caird for Florio*s aid, 

A beggar in a moment made. 
And now with horror, Florio views 

The wild confusion which ensues ; 

Marks how th* dames, of late so fair, 

Assume a fierce demoniac air ; 

Marks where the infernal furies hold 

Their orgies foul o'er heaps of gold ; 

And spirits dire appear to rise, 

Guarding the horrid mysteries ; 

Marks how deforming passions tear 
The bosoms of the losing fair ; 

How looks convuls'd, and hagger'd faces, 
Chase the scar'd loves, and frightened graces 
Touch'd with disdain, with horror iir*d, 
Celia ! he murmur'd, and retired. 

That night no sleep his eyelids prest, 
He thought ; and thought's a foe to rest : 
Or if, b^ chance, he clos'd his eyes, 
What hideous spectres round him rise ! 
Distemper'd fancy wildly brings 
The broken images of things ; 
His niin'd friend, with eye-ball fix'd, 
Swallowing the draught despair had mix'd ; 
The frantic wife beside him stands, 
With bursting heart and wringing hands ; 
And every horror dreams bestow, 
Of pining want, or raving wo. 
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Next morn, to check or cherish thought. 
His library's retreat he sought ; 
He view'd each book with cold regard. 
Of serious sage or lighter bard ; 
At length, among the motley band. 
The '" Idler" fell into his hand ; 
Th' alluring title caught his eye. 
It promis'd cold inanity ; 
He read with rapture and surprise. 
And found 'twas pleasant, though 'twas wise ; 
His tea grew cold, whilst he, unheeding. 
Pursued this reasonable reading. 
He wonder'd at the change he found, 
Th' elastic spirits nimbly bound ; 
Time slipp'd, without disgust, away. 
While many a card unanswer'd lay ; 
Three papers, reeking from the press. 
Three pamphlets thin, in azure dress^ 
Ephemeral literature well known. 
The lie and scandal of the town ; 
Poison of letters, morals, time ! 
Assassin of our day's fresh prime ! 
These, on his table, half the day, 
Unthought of, and neglected lay. 

Florio had now full three hours read. 
Hours which he used to waste in bed ; 
His pulse beat virtue's vigorous tone. 
The reason to himself unknown ; 
And if he stopp'd to seek the cause. 
Fair Celia's image fill'd the pause. 
And now, announc'd, Bellario's name 
Had almost quench'd the new-bom flame : 
" Admit him," was the ready word 
Which first escap'd him, not unheard ; 
When sudden, to his mental sight. 
Uprose the horrors of last night ; 
His plunder'd friend before him stands. 
And — ** not at home," his finn commands 
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He felt the conquest as a joy 
The first temptation would destroy. 
He knew next day that Hymen's hand, 
Would tack the slight and slippery band. 
Which, in loose bondage, would ensnare 
Bellario bright and Flavia fair. 
Oft had he promis'd to attend 
The nuptials of his happy friend : 
To go — ^to stay — alike he fears ; 
At length a bolder flight he dares ; 
To Celia he resolves to fly, 
And catch fresh virtue from her eye ; 
Though three full weeks did yet remain. 
Ere he engag'd to come again. 
This plan he tremblingly embraced, 
With doubtful zeal, and fluttering haste ; 
Nor ventur'd he one card to read. 
Which might his virtuous scheme impede ; 
Each note, be dreaded might betray him. 
And shudder'd lest each rap should stay him. 

Behold him seated in his chaise ; 
With face that self-distrust betrays ; 
He hazards not a single glance. 
Nor through the glasses peeps by chance. 
Lest some old friend, or haunt well known. 
Should melt his resolution down. 
Fast as his foaming coursers fly, 
Hyde Park attracts his half-rais'd eye ; 
He steals one fearful, conscious look. 
Then drops his eye upon his book. 
Triumphant he persists to go ; 
But gives one sigh to Rotten-raw. 
Long as he view'd Augusta's tow'rs, 
The sight relax'd his linking pow*rs ; 
In vain he better plans revolves. 
While the soft scene his soul dissolves ; 
The tow'rs once lost, his view he bends. 
Where tJie receding smoke ascends ; 
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But when nor smoke, nor tow'rs arise » 
To charm his heart or cheat his eyt^ ; 
When once he got entirely clear 
From this enfeebling atmosphere ; 
His mind was braced, his spirits light. 
His heart was gay, his humour bright ; 
Thus feeling, at his inmost soul. 
The sweet reward of self-control. 

Impatient now, and all alive, 
He thought he never should arrive ; 
At last he spies Sir Gilbert's trees ; 
Now the near battlements he sees ; 
The gates he enter'd with delight. 
And, self-announced, embraced the knight : 
The youth his joy unfeign'd exprest. 
The knight with joy receiv'd his giiest. 
And own'd, with no unwilling tongue, 
Twas done like men when he was young. 
Three weeks subducted, went to prove, 
A feeling like old-fashion 'd love. 
For Celia, not a word she said. 
But blush'd, "celestial, rosy red !" 
Her modest charms transport the youth. 
Who promised everlasting truth. 

Celia, in honour of the day. 
Unusual splendour would display : 
Such was the charm her sweetness gave. 
He thought her wedgwood had been srve ; 
Her taste difius*d a gracious air, 
And chaste simplicity was there, 
Whose secret power, though silent, great is. 
The loveliest of the sweet penates. 
Florio, now present to the scene, 
With spirits. light, and gracious mien, 
Sir Gilbert's port politely praises. 
And carefully avoids French phrases ; 
Endures the daily dissertation 
On land-tax, and a ruin'd nation ; 
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Listens to many a tedious tale 

Of poachers who deserv'd a jail : 

Heard all the business of the quorum. 

Each cause and crime produced before 'em ; 

Heard them abuse with complaisance 

The language, wines, and wits of France ; 

Nor did he hum a single air, 

While good Sir Gilbert fill'd his chair. 
Abroad, with joy and grateful pride. 

He walks, with Celia by his side : 

A thousand cheerful thoughts arise, 

Each rural scene enchants his eyes ; 

With transport he begins to look 

On nature's all-instructive book ; 

No objects now seem mean or low, 

Which point to Him from whom they flow. 

A berry or a bud excites 

A chain of reasoning which delights. 

Which, spite of sceptic ebullitions, 
Proves atheists not the best logicians. 
A tree, a brook, a blade of grass. 
Suggests reflections as they pass, 
Till Florio, with a sigh, confest 
The simplest pleasures are the best ! 
Bellario's systems sink in air, 
He feels the perfect, good, and fair. 
As pious Celia rais'd the theme 
To holy faith and love supreme. 
Enlightened Florio learn'd to trace 
In nature's God the God of grace, 
[n wisdom as the convert grew, 
The hours on rapid pinions flew ; 
When call'd to dress, that Titus wore 
\ wig the alter 'd Florio swore ; 
Jr else, in estimating time, 
le ne'er had mark'd it as a crime, 
That he had lost but one day's blessing 
Vhen we so many lose, by dressing. 
5. X 
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The rest, suffice it now to say. 
Was finish'd in the usual way. 
Cupid, impatient for his hour, 
Reviled slow Themis' tedious power. 
Whose parchment legends, signing, sealing, 
Are cruel forms for love to deal in. 

At length, to Florio's eager eyes. 
Behold the day of bliss arise ! 
The golden sun illumes the globe, 
The burning torch, the saffron robe. 
Just as of old, glad Hymen wears, 
And Cupid, as of old, appears 
In Hymen's train ; so strange the case. 
They hardly knew each other's face ; 
Yet both confess'd, with glowing heart, 
They never were design *d to part ; 
Quoth Hymen, sure you're strangely slighted, 
At weddings not to be invited ; 
The reason's clear enough, quoth Cupid, 
My company is thought but stupid. 
Where Plutus is the favourite guest. 
For he and I scarce speak at best. 

The self-same sun which joins the twain 
Sees Flavia sever'd from her swain : 
Bellario sues for a divorce. 
And both pursue their sep'rate course. 

Oh wedded love ! thy bliss how rare ! 
And yet the ill-assorted pair ; 
The pair who choose at fashion's voice. 
Or drag the chain of venal choice. 
Have little cause to curse the state ; 
Who makcy should never blame their fate ; 
Such flimsy ties, say where's the wonder. 
If Doctor's Commons snap asunder. 

In either case, 'tis still the wife 
Gives cast and colour to the life. 
Florio escap'd from fashion's school. 
His heart and conduct learns to rule ; 
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Conscience his useful life approves ; 
He serves his God, his country loves ; 
Reveres her laws, protects her rights, 
And, for her interests, pleads or fights ; 
Reviews with scorn his former life. 
And, for his rescue, thanks his wife. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 



The following trifle owes its birth and name to the mistake 
of a foreigner of distinction* who gave the literal appellatioD>^ 
of the Bas'bleu to a small party of friends, who bad been oilee 
called, by way of pleasantry, the Blue Stockingt. These little 
societies have been sometimes misrepresented. They were coo- 
posed of persons distinguished, in general, for their nmh, tiint^ 
or respectable character, who met frequently at Mn.Ve«y'> 
and at a few other houses, for the sole purpose of conTertttiw< 
and were different in no respect from other parties, hot that tkt 
company did not play at cards. 

May the Author be permitted to bear her grateful testiiooD! 
(which will not, be suspected of flattery, now that moet of ^ 
persons named in this poem are gone down to the grave) to tke 
many pleasant and instructive hours she had the honour to pt^ 
in this company ; in which, learning was as little ditfigoie^ ^■ 
pedantry, good taste as little tinctured by affectation, and geneni 
conversation as little disgraced by calumny, levity, and the otkff 
censurable errors with which it is too conunonly tainted, u^ 
perhaps been known in any society. 
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THE BAS BLEU 

OR, 

CONVERSATION. 



Vesey ! of verse the judge and friend ! 

Awhile my idle strain attend : 

Not with the days of early Greece, 

I mean to ope my slender piece ; 

The rare symposmm to proclaim 

Which crown'd the' Athenians' social name ; 

Or how Aspasia's parties shone, 

The first Bas-bleu at Athens known ; 

Where Socrates .unbending sat, 

With Alcibiades in chat ; 

And Pericles vouchsafed to mix 

Taste, wit, and mirth, with politics. 

Nor need I stop my tale, to shew, 

At least to readers such as you. 

How all that Rome esteem'd polite, 

Supp'd with Lucullus every night ; 

Lucullus, who, from Pontus come. 

Brought conquests, and brought cherries home. 

Name but the suppers in th' Apollo, 

Wliat classic images will follow ! 

How wit flew round, while each might take 

Conchylia from the Lucrine lake ; 

And Attic salt, and Garum sauce. 

And lettuce from the isle of Cos ; 

The first and last from Greece transplanted. 
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Us*d here — ^because the rhyme I wanted : 

How pheasants' heads, with cost collected, 

And phenicopters' stood neglected, 

To laugh at Scipio's lucky hit, 

Pompey's bon-mot, or Csesar's wit ! 

Intemperance, list'ning to the tale. 

Forgot the mullet growing* stale ; 

And admiration, balanc'd, hung 

Twixt peacocks* brains, and TuUy's tongue. 

I shall not stop to dwell on these, 

But be as epic as I please. 

And plunge at once in medias res. 

To prove the privilege I plead, 

ril quote some Greek 1 cannot read ; 

Stunn'd by authority you yield. 

And I, not reason, keep the field. 

Long was society o*er-run 
By whist, that desolating Hun ; 
Long did quadrille despotic sit, 
That Vandal of colloquial wit ; 
And conversation's setting light 
Lay half-obscur'd in Gothic night ; 
At length the mental shades decline. 
Colloquial wit begins to shine ; 
Genius prevails, and conversation 
Emerges into reformation. 
The vanquished triple crown to you 
Boscawen sage, bright Montagu, 
Divided, fell ; — your cares in haste 
Rescued the ravag*d realms of taste ; 
And Lyttelton's accomplish'd name. 
And witty Pulteney shar'd the fame ; 
The men, not bound by pedant rules. 
Nor ladies t precieuses ridicules : 

* Seneca says, that in his time the Roiuans were arrived «: 
such a pitch of luxury, that the mullet waa considered $ak 
that did not die in the hands of the guest. 

t See Moliere's Comedy. 
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For polish'd Walpole shew'd the way. 
How wits may be both learn'd and gay ; 
And Carter taught the female train, 
The deeply wise are never vain ; 
And she, who Shakspeare's wrongs rcdrest, 
Prov'd that the brightest are the best 
This just deduction still they drew, 
And well they practised what they knew ; 
Nor taste, nor wit, deserves applause. 
Unless still true to critic laws ; 
Good sense f of faculties the best. 
Inspire and regulate tlie rest. 

O ! how unlike the wit that fell, 
Rambouillet I* at thy quaint hotel ; 
Where point, and turn, and equivoque 
Distorted every word they spoke ! 
All so intolerably bright. 
Plain common sense was put to flight ; 
Each speaker, so ingenious ever, 
'Twas tiresome to be quite so clever ; 
There twisted wit forgot to please. 
And mood and figure banish'd ease ; 
No votive altar smok*d to thee. 
Chaste queen, divine Simplicity ! 
But forced conceit, which ever fails. 
And stiff antithesis prevails ; 
Uneasy rivalry destroys 
Society's unlabour'd joys : 
Nature, of stilts and fetters tir*d. 
Impatient from the wits retir'd, 

* The society at the hotel de Rambouillet, though composed 
of the most polite and ingenious persons in France, was much 
tainted with affectation and false taste. See Voiture, Menage, &c. 

The late earl of Mansfield told the author, that, when he was 
ambassador at Paris, he was assured that it had not been 
unusual for those persons of a purer taste, who frequented these 
assemblies, to come out from their society so weary of wit and 
laboured ingenuity, that they used to express the comfort they 
felt in their emancipation, by saying, ** Allont! faisons det 
Molicismes I** 
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Long time the exile, houseless stray 'd 
Till Sevigne* receiv'd the maid. 

Though here she comes to bless our isle. 
Not universal is her smile. 
Muse ! snatch the lyre ivhich Cambridgef strung. 
When he the empty ball-room sung ; 
Tis tun'd above ihy pitch, I doubt. 
And thou no music wouldst draw out ; 
Yet, in a lower note, presume 
To sing the full, dull drawing-room. t 

Where the dire circle keeps its station. 
Each common phrase is an oration ; 
And cracking fans and whisp'ring misses 
Compose their conversation blisses. 
The matron marks the goodly show. 
While the tall daughter eyes the beau — 
The frigid beau ! Ah ! luckless fair, 
Tis not for you that studied air ; 
Ah ! not for you that sidelong glance, 
And all that charming nonchalance ; 
Ah ! not for you the three long hours 
He worshipped the " cosmetic powers ;" 
That finish'd head which breathes perfume. 
And kills the nerves of half the room ; 
And all the murders meant to lie 
In that large, languishing, grey eye ; 
Desist ; — ^less wild th' attempt would be. 
To warm the snows of Rhodope : 
Too cold to feel, too proud to feign. 
For him you're wise and fair in vain ; 



* Madame de S^vign^, the best epistolary writer of ¥nr' 
—Ed. 

t Richard Owen Cambridge, Esq., of Twickenham, ancb^f 
the ** Scribleiad, a Mock Heroic/' and several elegmnt piec«i 
prose. He was one of the club of wits, who clubbed their tai«' 
in the paper called « The World."— Ed. 

X These grave and formal parties now scarcely exist, lu«* - 
been swallowed up in the reigning multitudinous aasembUefc 
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In vain to charm him you intend, 
Self is his object, aim, and end. 

Chill shade of that affected peer,* 
Who dreaded mirth, come safely here ! 
For here no vulgar joy effaces 
Thy rage for polish, ton, and graces. 
Cold ceremony's leaden hand 
Waves o'er the room her poppy wand ; 
Arrives the stranger ; every guest 
Conspires to torture the distrest ; 
At once they rise — so have I seen — 
You guess the simile I mean, 
Take what comparison you please. 
The crowded streets, the swarming bees, 
The pebbles on the shores that lie. 
The stars which form the galaxy ; 
These serve t' embellish what is said, 
And shew, besides, that one has read ; — 
At once they rise — th' astonish'd guest 
Back in a comer slinks, distrest ; 
Scared at the many bowing round, 
And shock'd at her own voice's sound. 
Forgot the thing she meant to say. 
Her words, half-utter'd, die away ; 
In sweet oblivion down she sinks. 
And of her next appointment thinks. 
While her loud neighbour on the right. 
Boasts what she has to do to-night ; 
So very much, you'd swear her pride is 
To match the labours of Alcides ; 
'Tis true, in hyperbolic measure, 
She nobly calls her labours pleasure ; 
In this unlike Alcmena's son. 
She never means they should be done ; 
Her fancy of no limits dreams. 
No ne plus ultra stops her schemes ; 

^ Lord Chesterfield, who, though a wit, solemnly pronounced 
it a sin against the graces to laugh. — Ed. 
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Twelve ! she'd have scorn 'd the paltry round, 

No pillars would have mark'd her bound ; 

Calpe and Abyla, in vain 

Had nodded cross th' opposing main ; 

A circumnavigator she 

On Ton's illimitable sea. 

We pass the pleasures vast and various. 
Of routs, not social but gregarious : 
Where high heroic self-denial 
Sustains her self-inflicted trial. 
Day-lab'rers ! what an easy life, 
To feed ten children and a wife ! 
No— I may juster pity spare 
To the night-lab'rer's keener care ; 
And, pleas'd, to gentler scenes retreat , 
Where Conversation holds her seat. 

Small were that art which would ensure 
The circle's boasted quadrature ! 
See Vesey's* plastic genius make 
A circle every figure take ; 
Nay, shapes and forms, which would defy 
All science of geometry ; 
Isosceles and parallel, 
Names hard to speak, and hard to spell ! 
Th' enchantress wav'd her wand, and spoke ! 
Her potent wand the circle broke ; 
The social spirits hover round, 
And bless the liberated ground. 
Ask you what charms this gift dispense ? 
'TIS the strong spell of common sense. 
Away dull ceremony flew. 
And with her bore detraction too. 



* This amiable lady was remarkable for her talent m break 
ing the formality of a circle, by inviting her parties to k-r 
themselves into little separate groups. [She was the wife ofc 
honom'able Agmondesham Vesey, an Irish gentleman, and c 
friend of Burke, on whose recommendation he became a ncc 
ber of Johnson's Literary Club. — Bd.] 
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Nor only geometric art 
Does this presiding power impart ; 
But chemists too, who want the essence 
Which makes or mars all coalescence, 
Of her the secret rare might get. 
How different kinds amalgamate : 
And he, who wilder studies chose. 
Find here a new metempsychose ; 
How forms can other forms assume, 
Within her Pythagoric room ; 
Or be, and stranger is th' event, 
The very things which nature meant ; 
Nor strive, by art and affectation. 
To cross their genuine destination. 
Here sober duchesses are seen, 
Chaste wits, and critics void of spleen ; 
Physicians, fraught with real science, 
And Whigs and Tories in alliance ; 
Poets, fulfilling Christian duties, 
Just lawyers, reasonable beauties ; 
Bishops who preach, and peers who pay. 
And countesses who seldom play ; 
Learn'd antiquaries, who, from college. 
Reject the rust, and bring the knowledge ; 
And, hear it, age, believe it, youth, — 
Polemics, really seeking truth ; 
And travellers of that rare tribe. 
Who've seen the countries they describe ; 
Who studied there, so strange their plan, 
Not plants nor herbs alone, but man ; 
While travellers, of other notions. 
Scale mountain tops, and traverse oceans ; 
As if, so much these themes engross. 
The study of mankind — ^was moss. 
Ladies who point, nor think me partial. 
An epigram as well as Martial ; 
Yet in all female worth succeed, 
As well as those who cannot read. 
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Right pleasant were the task, I ween. 
To name the groups which fill the scene ; 
But rhyme's of such fastidious nature. 
She proudly scorns all nomenclature. 
Nor grace our northern names her lips. 
Like Homer's catalogue of ships. 

Once — faithful memory ! heave a sigh. 
Here Roscius gladden'd every eye.* 
Why comes not Maro ?t far from town. 
He rears the urn to taste, and Brown ;t 
Plants cypress round the tomb of Gray, 
Or decks his English garden gay ; 
Whose mingled sweets exhale perfume. 
And promise a perennial bloom. 
Here, rigid Cato,§ awful sage ! 
Bold censor of a thoughtless age. 
Once dealt his pointed moral round. 
And, not unheeded, fell the sound ; 
The muse his honoured memory weeps. 
For Cato now with Roscius sleeps ! 
Here once Hortensius|| lov'd to sit. 
Apostate now from social wit ; 
Ah ! why in wrangling senates waste 
The noblest parts, the happiest taste ? 
Why democratic thunders wield. 
And quit the muses' calmer field ? 
Taste thou the gentler joys they give, 
With Horace and with lielius live. 

* Garrick. 

t The Rev. William Mason, the biographer of Gray, v 
author, among other pieces, of a didactic poem, entitled'*' T^ 
English Garden." 

X John Brown, &med as an artist, but more as the layer p- 
of grounds in a picturesque style. He obtained the name 
Capability Brown, from a phrase he had of saying when c 
suited, that the spot had " a capability of improvement.*' 

§ Dr. Samuel Johnson. 

II This w • year 1781, when Mr. Ediw 

Burke haf' 7sition. 
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Hail ! Conversation, soothing power, 
Sweet goddess of the social hour ! 
Not with more heart- felt warmth, at least, 
Does Lelius bend, thy true high priest ; 
Than I the lowest of thy train. 
These field-flowers bring to deck thy fane ? 
Who to thy shrine like him can haste. 
With warmer zeal, or purer taste ? 
O may thy worship long prevail, 
And thy true votaries never fail ! 
Long may thy polish'd altars blaze 
With wax-lights* undiminished rays ! 
Still be thy nightly offerings paid. 
Libations large of lemonade ! 
On silver vases, loaded, rise 
The biscuits* ample sacrifice ! 
Nor be the milk-white streams forgot 
Of thirst-assuaging, cool orgeat ; 
Rise, incense pure from fragrant tea, 
Delicious incense, worthy thee ! 

Hail, Conversation, heavenly fair, 
Thou bliss of life, and balm of care ! 
Still may thy gentle reign extend. 
And taste with wit and science blend. 
Soft polisher of rugged man ! 
Refiner of the social plan ! 
For thee, best solace of his toil ! 
The sage consumes his midnight oil ; 
And keeps late vigils, to produce 
Materials for thy future use ; 
Calls forth the else neglected knowledge. 
Of school, of travel, and of college. 
If none behold, ah! wherefore fair? 
Ah ! wherefore wise, if none must hear ? 
Our intellectual ore must shine. 
Not slumber, idly, in the mine. 
Let Education's moral mint 
The noblest images imprint ; 
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Let taste her curious touchstone hold. 
To try if standard be the gold ; 
But 'tis thy commerce, Conversation, 
Must give it use by circulation ; 
That noblest commerce of mankind. 
Whose precious merchandise is Mind ! 

What stoic traveller would try 
A sterile soil and parching sky. 
Or dare the intemperate northern zone. 
If what he saw must ne'er be known ? 
For this he bids his home farewell ; 
The joy of seeing is to tell. 
Trust me, he never would have stirr'd. 
Were he forbid to speak a word ; 
And curiosity woiild sleep. 
If her own secrets she must keep : 
The bliss of telling what is past 
Becomes her rich reward at last. 
Who'd mock at death, at danger smile. 
To steal one peep at father Nile ; 
Who, at Palmira risk his neck. 
Or search the ruins of Balbec ; 
If these must hide old NJlus' front. 
Nor Libyan tales at home recount ; 
If those must sink their learned labour. 
Nor with their ruins treat a neighbour ? 
Range — study — ^think — do all we can. 
Colloquial pleasures are for man. 

Yet not from low desire to sliine 
Does genius toil in learning's mine ; 
Not to indulge in idle vision. 
But strike new light by strong collision 
Of Conversation, wisdom's friend, 
This is the object and the end. 
Of moral truth, man's proper science. 
With sense and learning in alliance. 
To search the depths, and thence produce 
What tends to practice and to use. 
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And next in value we shall find 

What mends the taste, and forms the mind. 

If high those truths in estimation, 

Whose search is crown'd with demonstration ; 

To these assign no scanty praise, 

Our taste which clears, our views which raise. 

For grant that mathematic truth 

Best balances the mind of youth ; 

Yet scarce the truth of taste is found 

To grow from principles less sound. 

O'er books, the mind inactive lies. 
Books, the mind's food, not exercise 
Her vigorous wing she scarcely feels, 
Till use the latent strength reveals ; 
Her slumbering energies call'd forth. 
She rises, conscious of her worth ; 
And, at her new-found powers elated. 
Thinks them not rous'd, but new created. 

Enlightened spirits ! you, who know 
What charms from polish'd converse flow. 
Speak, for ycm can, the pure deligh 
When kindling sympathies unite ; 
When correspondent tastes impart 
Communion sweet from heart to heart ; 
You ne'er the cold gradations need 
Which vulgar souls to union lead ; 
No dry discussion to unfold 
The meaning caught ere well 'tis told : 
In taste, in learning, wit or science, 
Still kindled souls demand alliance : 
Each in the other joys to find 
The image answenng to his mind. 
But sparks electric only strike 
On souls electrical alike ; 
The flash of intellect expires. 
Unless it meet congenial flres : 
The language to th' elect alone 
Is, like the mason's mystery, known ; 

6. Y 
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In vain the unerring sign is made 
To him who is not of the trade. 
What lively pleasure to divine. 
The thought implied, the hinted line. 
To feel allusion's artful force, 
And trace the image to its source ! 
Quick memory blends her scatter'd rays 
Till fancy kindles at the blaze ; 
The works of ages start to view. 
And ancient wit elicits new. 

But wit and parts if thus we praise. 
What nobler altars should we raise. 
Those sacrifices could we see, 
Which wit, O Virtue ! makes to thee. 
At once the rising thought to dash. 
To quench at once the bursting flash ! 
The shining mischief to subdue. 
And lose the praise and pleasure too ! 
Though Venus* self, could you detect her. 
Imbuing with her richest nectar. 
The thought unchaste — to check that thought, 
To spurn a fame so dearfy bought ; 
This is high principle's control ! 
This is true continence of soul ! 
Blush, heroes, at your cheap renown, 
A vanquish'd realm, a plunder'd town ! 
Your conquests were to gain a name. 
This conquest triumphs over fame ; 
So pure its essence, 'twere destroy 'd. 
If known, and if commended, void. 
Amidst the brightest truths believ'd. 
Amidst the fairest deeds achieved, 
Shall stand recorded and admir'd, 
That virtue sunk what wit inspired. 

But let the letter'd, and the fair, 
And, chiefly, let the wit beware ; 
You, whose warm spirits never fail. 
Forgive the hint which ends my tale. 
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O shun the perils which attend 

On wit, on warmth, and heed your friend ; 

Though science nurs*d you in her bowers. 

Though fancy crown your brow with flowers, 

Each thought, though bright inventino fill. 

Though Attic bees each word distil ; 

Yet, if one gracious power refuse 

Her gentle influence to infuse ; 

If she withhold her magic spell. 

Nor in the social circle dwell ; 

In vain shall listening crowds approve, 

They'll praise you, but they will not love. 

What is this power, you're loth to mention, 

This charm, this witchcraft? 'tis attention : 

Mute angel, yes ; thy looks dispense 

The silence of intelligence ; 

Thy graceful form I well discern, 

In act to listen and to learn ; 

'Tis thou for talents shalt obtain 

That pardon wit would hope in vain ; 

Thy wondrous power, thy secret charm. 

Shall envy of her sting disarm ; 

Thy silent flattery soothes our spirit. 

And we forgive eclipsing merit ; 

Our jealous souls no longer burn. 

Nor hate thee, though thou shine in turn ; 

The sweet atonement screens the fault, 

And love and praise are cheaply bought. 

With some complacency to hear, 
Though somewhat long the tale appear, 
The dull relation to attend. 
Which mars the story you could mend ; 
Tis more than wit, 'tis moral beauty, 
Tis pleasure rising out of duty. 
Nor vainly think, the time you waste, 
When temper triumphs over taste 

y2 
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AN EPISTLE 

TO THE HONOURABLE MRS. BOSCAWEN.* 
[Printed first with the Sacred Dramas, in 1782,] 



:CEPT, Boscawen ! these unpolish'd lays, 
)r blame too much the verse you cannot praise, 
r you, far other bards have wak*d the string, 
r other bards for you were wont to sing ; 
t on the gale their parting music steals, 
t your charm'd ear the lov'd impression feels : 
i heard the lyres of Littelton and Young, 
d that a grace, and this a seraph strung. 
!se are no more ! but not with these decline 

Attic chasteness or the vig'rous line. 
1, sad Elfrida's poetf shall complain, 
I, either Warton breathe his classic strain : 
ile, for the wonders of the gothic page, 

mto's fame shall vindicate the age. 

Frances, daughter of William Evelyn Olanville, Esq., 
ed, in 1742, Admiral Boscawen, by whom she had George 
'n, third viscount Falmouth; Frances, married the hon- 
le John Leveson Gower ; and Elizabeth, duchess of Beaufort, 
ioscawen died in 1805. She was a woman of very superior 
s, and of a generous spirit. — Ed. 
f ilton calls Euripides tad Electro's poet. 
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Nor tremble lest the tuneful art expire. 
While Beattie strikes anew old Spenser's lyre ; 
He, best to paint the genuine minstrel knew, 
Who from himself the living portrait drew. 

Though Latian bards had gloried in his name, 
When in full brightness burnt the Latian flame ; 
Yet fir'd with loftier hopes than transient bays, 
See Lowth* despise the meed of mortal praise ; 
Spurn the cheap wreath by human science won. 
Borne on the wmg sublime of Amos* son ! 
He seiz'd the mantle as the prophet flew, 
And with his mantle caught his spirit too. 

To snatch bright beauty from devouring fate. 
And lengthen nature's transitory date ; 
At once the critic's and the painter's art. 
With Fresnoy's skill and Guido's grace impart ; 
To form with code correct the graphic school, 
And lawless fancy curb by sober rule ; 
To shew how genms fires, how taste restrains. 
While, what both are, his pencil best explains. 
Have we not Reynold's ?t lives not Jenyns yet. 
To prove his lowest title was a wit ?t 

Though purer flames thy hallow'd zeal inspire 
Than e'er were kindled at the muse's fire ; 
Thee, mitred Chester IJ all the Nine shall boast ; 
And is not Johnson ours ? himself an host ! 



X Then bishop of London. He died in 1787. 

* See Sir Joshua Reynolds' very able notes to Du Ficsnov'* 
poem on the " Art of Painting/' translated by Mr. Mason. AIk 
his series of '* Discourses to the Academy," wbich, thooft 
written professedly on the subject of painting, contain the pris- 
ciples of general art, and are delivered with so much posp 
C110U8 good sense, as to be admirably calculated to asast :-* 
forming the taste of the general reader. 

t Mr. Soame Jenyns had just published his work ** On tbt 
Internal Evidence of the Christian Religion." 

t Dr. Beilby Porteus, then bishop of Chester. See his s- 
mirable poem on death. 
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Yes, still for you your gentle stars dispense 
The charm of friendship and the feast of sense : 
Yours is the bliss, and Heav'n no dearer sends, 
To call the wisest, brightest, best, your friends. 
And while to these I raise the votive line, 
O let me grateful own these friends are mine ; 
With Carter* trace the wit to Athens known. 
Or view in Montagu that wit our own : 
Or mark, well pleas'd, Chapone'sf instructive page, 
Intent to raise the morals of the age : 
Or boast, in Walsingham, the various power 
To cheer the lonely, grace the lettered hour : 
Delany,! too, is ours, serenely bright. 
Wisdom's strong ray, and virtue's milder light : 
And she who bless a the friend, and grac'd the lays 
Of poignant Swift, still gilds our social days ; 
Long, long, protract thy light, O star benign ! 
Whose setting beams with milder lustre shine. 

Nor, Barbauld, shall my glowing heart refuse 
Its tribute to thy virtues, or thy muse ; 
This humble merit shall at least be mine, 
The poet's chaplet for thy brow to twine ; 
My verse thy talents to the world shall teach. 
And praise the genius it despairs to reach 
Yet what is wit, and what the poet's art ? 
Can genius shield the vulnerable heart ? 
Ah, no ! where bright imagination reigns, 
The fine-wrought spirit feels acuter pains ; 

* Elizabeth Carter, the translator of Epictetus. She died in 
1806, at the age of 88.— Ed. 

t Hester Chapone, author of " Letters on the Improvement of 
the Mind," and other works. Her maiden name was Mulso. 
She died in 1801, at the age of seventy-four. — Ed. 

X The widow of the Rev. Dr. Delany, and celebrated for her 
exact imitations in silk of the beauties of vegetable life. • She 
was in every respect a most amiable and accomplished woman ; 
and a great favourite of George III. and queen Charlotte, who 
gave her a pension of three hundred a year, and a handsome 
well-furnished house at Windsor, where she was often visited by 
their majesties.— Ed. 
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Where glow Hxalted sense and taste refin'd, 
There keener anguish rankles in the mind ; 
There, feeling is diffused through ey'ry part, 
Thrills in each nerye, and li^es in all the heart; 
And those whose gen'rous souls each tear would keep 
From others' eyes, are bom themselves to weep. 
Can all the boasted pow'rs of wit and song, 
Of life one pang remove, one hour prolong? 
Fallacious hope ! which daily truths deride ; 
For you, alas ! have wept, and Garrick died ! 
O shades of Hampton ! witness, as I mourn, 
Could wjt or song elude your fav'rite's urn ? 
Though living virtue still your haunts endears. 
Yet buried worth shall justify my tears. 
Who now with spirit keen, yet judgment cool, 
The errors of my orphan muse shall rule ? 
With keen acumen how his piercing eye 
The fault conceaFd from vulgar view would spy ! 
While with a generous warmth he strove to hide, 
Nay, vindicate the &iult his taste had spied. 
So pleased could he detect a happy line 
That he would fancy merit ev'n in mine. 

His wit so pointed it ne'er miss*d its end, 
And so well tempered it ne'er lost a friend ; 
How his keen eye, quick mind, and ardent heart, 
Impov'rish'd nature, and exhausted art, 
A muse of fire has sung,* if muse could trace. 
Or verse retrieve the evanescent grace I 
How rival bards with rival statesmen strove. 
Who most should gain his praise, or win his love ! 
Opposing parties to one point he drew, 
Thus Tully's Atticus was Ceesar's too. 

Though time his mellowing hand across has stole. 
Soft'nmg the tints of sorrow on the soul ; 
The deep impression long my heart shall fill. 
And ev'ry fainter trace be perfect still. 

Forgive, my friend, if wounded memory melt, 
You best can pardon who have deepest felt. 

* See Mr. Sheridan's beautiful monody. 
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You, who for Britain's hero* and your own. 
The deadliest pang which rends the soul have known ; 
You, who have found how much the feeling heart 
Shapes its own wound, and points itself the dart ; 
You, who are call'd the varied loss to mourn ; 
You, who have clasp'd a son's untimely urn ; 
You, who from frequent fond experience feel 
The wounds such minds receive can never heal ; 
That grief a thousand entrances can find. 
Where parts superior dignify the mind ; 
Yet would you change that sense acute to gain 
A dear-bought absence from the poignant pain ; 
Commuting ev'ry grief those feelings give. 
In loveless, joyless apathy to live ? 

For though in souls where energies abound. 
Pain through its numerous avenues can wound ; 
Yet the same avenues are open still. 
To casual blessings as to casual ill. 
Nor is the trembling temper more awake 
To every wound calamity can make, 
Than is the finely fashion'd nerve alive 
To ev*ry transport pleasure has to give. 

Let not the vulgar read this pensive strain, 
Their jests the tender anguish would profane. 
Yet these some deem the happiest of their kind. 
Whose low enjoyments never reach'd the mind ; 
Who ne'er a pain but for themselves have known, 
Who ne'er have felt a sorrow but their own : 
Who deem romantic ev'ry finer thought 
Conceiv'd by pity, or by friendship wrought ; 
Whose insulated souls ne'er feel tiie pow'r 
Of gen'rous sympathy's extatic hour; 
Whose disconnected hearts ne'er taste the bliss 
Extracted from another's happiness ; 
Who ne'er the high heroic duty know. 
For public good the private to forego. 

* Adooinl Boscawetu 
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Then wherefore happy ? Where's the kindred mind ? 
Where the large soul which takes in human kind ? 
Yes — ^'tis the untold sorrow to explain. 
To mitigate the but suspected pain ; 
The rule of holy sympathy to keep, 
Joy for the joyful, tears for them that weep : 
To these the virtuous half their pleasures owe. 
Pleasures, the selfish are not bom to know ; 
They never know, in all their coarser bliss. 
The sacred rapture of a pain like this. 
Then take, ye happy vulgar, take your part 
Of sordid joy which never touch*d the heart. 

Benevolence, which seldom stays to chuse. 
Lest pausing prudence tempt her to refuse ; 
Friendship, which once determin'd, never swerves. 
Weighs ere it trusts, but weighs not ere it serves ; 
And soft-ey'd pity, and forgiveness bland. 
And melting charity with open hand ; 
And artless love, believing and believ'd 
And honest confidence which ne'er deceived ; 
And mercy, stretching out ere want can speak. 
To wipe the tear which stains affliction's cheek ; 
These ye have never known — ^then take your part 
Of sordid joy which never touch'd the heart. 

You who have melted in bright glory's flame. 
Or felt the grateful breath of well-eam'd fame; 
Or you, the chosen agents from above, 
Whose bounty vindicates Almighty love ; 
You, who subdue the vain desire of show. 
Not to accumulate, but to bestow ; 
You, who the dreary haunts of sorrow seek. 
Raise the sunk heart, and flush the fading cheek ; 
You, who divide the joys and share the pains. 
When merit triumphs, or oppress'd complains ; 
You who, with pensive Petrarch, love to mourn. 
Or weave the garland for Tibullus' urn ; 
You, whose touch'd hearts with real sorrows swell, 
Or feel, when genius paints those sorrows well. 
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Would you renounce such energies as these, 

For vulgar pleasures, or for selfish ease ? 

Would you, to 'scape the pain, the joy forego. 

And miss the transport to avoid the wo ? 

Would you the sense of actual pity lose, 

Or cease to share the mournings of the muse ? 

No, Greville,* no ! Thy song, though steep*d in tears, 

Though all thy soul in all thy strain appears; 

Yet wouldst thou all thy well-sung anguish chuse. 

And all th' inglorious peace thou begg'st, refuse. 

And while discretion all our views should guide, 
Beware, lest secret aims and ends she hide ; 
Though midst the crowd of virtues, 'tis her part. 
Like a firm centinel, to guard the heart ; 
Beware, lest Prudence self become unjust. 
Who never was deceived, I would not trust ; 
Prudence must never be suspicion's slave, 
The world's wise man is more than half a knave. 

And you, Boscawen, while you fondly melt 
In raptures none but mothers ever felt ; 
And as you view, prophetic, in your race. 
All Levison's sweetness, and all Beaufort's grace ; 
Yet dread what dangers each lov'd child may share, 
The youth, if valiant, or the maid, if fair ; 
You who have felt, so frail is mortal joy ! 
That, while we clasp the phantom, we destroy; 
That perils multiply as blessings flow, 
That sorrows grafted on enjoyments grow; 
That clouds impending dim our brightest views, 
That who have most to love have most to lose ; 
Yet from these fair possessions would you part, 
To shelter from contingent ills your heart ? 

* See her beautiful ^ Ode to Indifference." [This ingenious 
lady was the wife of the Honourable ^ulke Greville. Her 
maiden name was Macartney ; and she left a daughter, destined, 
under the name of Crewe, to be the rival of her mother's 
beauty and accomplishments. — Ed.] 
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Would you forego the objects of your prayer. 
To save the dangers of a distant care ? 
Renounce the brightness opening to your view. 
For all the safety dulness ever knew : 
Would you consent, to shun the fears yon prove, 
That they should merit less, or you less love ? 

Yet while we claim the sympathy divine. 
Which makes, O man, the woes of others diine ; 
While her fair triumphs swell the modish page. 
She drives the sterner virtues from the stage : 
While feeling boasts her ever-tearful eye. 
Fair truth, firm faith, and manly justice fly : 
Justice, prime good ! from whose prolific law. 
All worth, all virtue, their strong essence draw ; 
Justice, a grace quite obsolete we hold. 
The feign'd Astrea of an age of gold : 
The sterling attribute we scarcely own. 
While spurious candour fills the vacant throne. 

Sweet Sensibility 1 thou secret power 
Who shed'st thy gifts upon the natal hour. 
Like fairy favours ; art can never seize. 
Nor affectation catch thy power to please : 
Thy subtle essence still eludes the chains 
Of definition, and defeats her pains. 
Sweet Sensibility ! thou keen delight ! 
Unprompted moral ! sudden sense of right ! 
Perception exquisite ! fair virtue's seed I 
Thou quick precursor of the lib'ral deed I 
Thou hasty conscience ! reason's blushing mom ! 
Instinctive kindness ere reflection's bom ! 
Prompt sense of equity ! to thee belongs 
The swift redress of unexamin'd wrongs ! 
Eager to serve, the cause perhaps untried. 
But always apt to .chuse the suff'ring side ! 
To those who know thee not,* no words can paint. 
And those who know thee, know all words are 
faint ! 
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She does not feel thy pow'r who boasts thy flame. 
And rounds her every period with thy name ; 
Nor she who vents her disproportion'd sighs 
With pining Lesbia when her sparrow dies : 
Nor she who melts when hapless Shore expires, 
While real mis'ry unreliev'd retires ! 
Who thinks feign'd sorrows all her tears deserve. 
And weeps o'er Werter* while her children starve. 

As words are but th' external marks to tell 
The fair ideas in the mind that dwell ; 
And only are of things the outward sign, 
And not the things themselves they but define ; 
So exclamations, tender tones, fond tears. 
And all the graceful drapery feeling wears ; 
These are her garb, not her, they but express 
Her form, her semblance, her appropriate dress ; 
And these fair marks, reluctant I relate, 
These lovely symbols may be counterfeit. 
There are, who fill with brilliant plaints the page, 
If a poor linnet meet the gunner's rage ; 
There are, who for a dying fawn deplore, 
As if friend, parent, country were no more ; 
Who boast quick rapture trembling in their eye. 
If from the spider's snare they snatch a fly ; 
There are, whose well-sung plaints each breast in- 
flame. 
And break all hearts — ^but his from whom they came ! 
He, scorning life's low duties to attend, 
Writes odes on friendship, while he cheats his 

friend. 
Of jails and punishments he grieves to hear. 
And pensions 'prison'd virtue with a tear ; 
While unpaid bills his creditor presents, 
And ruin'd innocence his crime laments. 

* A German work of fiction, which, under the title of the 
" Sorrows of Werter," at that period, did as much nU^chief 
among the readers of romance, as the productions of Sterne and 
Rousseau had done before. 
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Not so the tender moralist of Tweed, 
His gen*rou8 Man of Feeling feels indeed. 

O love divine ! sole source of charity ! 
More dear one genuine deed performed for thee. 
Than all the periods feeling e'er could turn. 
Than all thy touching page, perverted Sterne ! 
Not that by deeds alone this love's expressed. 
If so the affluent only were the blcss'd ; 
One silent wish, one pray'r, one soothing word. 
The page of mercy shall, well pleas'd, record ; 
One soul-felt sigh by pow'rless pity given. 
Accepted incense ! shall ascend to heav*n ! 

Since trifles make the sum of human things, 
And half our misery from our foibles springs ; 
Since life's best joys consist in peace and ease. 
And though but few can serve, yet all may please ; 
O let th' ungentle spirit learn from hence, 
A small unlundness is a great ofience. 
To spread large bounties, though we wish in vain. 
Yet all may shun the guilt of giving pain : 
To bless mankind with tides of flowing wealth. 
With rank to grace them, or to crown with health. 
Our little lot denies; yet lib'ral still. 
Heaven gives its counterpoise to every ill ; 
Nor let us murmur at our stinted powers. 
When kindness, love, and concord may be ours. 
The gift of ministering to other's ease. 
To all her sons impartial she decrees ; 
The gentle offices of patient love. 
Beyond all flattery, and all price above ; 
The mild forbearance at a brother's fault. 
The angry word suppress'd, the taunting thought ; 
Subduing and subdued, the petty strife. 
Which clouds the colour of domestic life ; 
The sober comfort, all the peace which springs 
From the large aggregate of little things ; 
On these small cares of daughter, wife, or friend. 
The almost sacred joys of home depend : 
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Tiiere, Sensibility, thou best may'st reign, 

Home is thy true legitimate domain. 

A solitary bliss thou ne'er couldst find, 

Thy joys with those thou lov'st are intertwined ; 

And he whose helpful tenderness removes 

The rankling thorn which wounds the breast he loves, 

Smooths not another's rugged path alone, 

But clears th' obstruction which impedes his own. 

The hint malevolent, the look oblique. 
The obvious satire, or implied dislike ; 
The sneer equivocal, the harsh reply. 
And all the cruel language of the eye ; 
The artful injury, whose venom'd dart 
Scarce wounds the hearing, while it stabs the heart ; 
The guarded phrase, whose meaning kills, yet told. 
The list'ner wonders how you thought it cold ; 
Small slights, neglect, unmix'd perhaps with hate, 
Make up in number what they want in weight. 
These, and a thousand griefs minute as these, 
Corrode our comfort and destroy our ease. 

As feeling tends to good or leans to ill, 
It gives fresh force to vice or principle ; 
Tis not a gift peculiar to the good, 
Tis often but the virtue of the blood : 
And what would seem compassion's moral flow, 
Is but a circulation swift or slow : 
But to divert it to its proper course. 
There wisdom's power appears, there reason's force : 
If ill directed it pursue the wrong. 
It adds new strength to what before was strong ; 
Breaks out in wild irregular desires, 
Disorder'd passions, and illicit fires ; 
Without, deforms the man, depraves within, 
And makes the work of God the slave of sin. 
But if religion's bias rule the soul. 
Then sensibility exalts the whole ; 
Sheds its sweet sunshine on the moral part, 
Nor wastes on fancy what should warm the heart. 
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Cold and inert the mental powers would lie, 

Without this quickening spark of deity. 

To melt the rich materials from the mine. 

To bid the mass of intellect refine, 

To bend the firm, to animate the cold, 

And heaven's own image stamp on nature's gold ; 

To give immortal mind it finest tone, 

Oh, Sensibility i is all thy own. 

This is th' ethereal flame which lights and warms, 

In song enchants us, and in action charms. 

Tis this that makes the pensive strains of Gray* 

Win to the open heart their easy way ; 

Makes the touch'd spirit glow with kindred fire, 

When sweet Serena's poet wakes the lyre : 

Makes Portland's! face its brightest rapture wear, 

When her large bounty smooths the bed of care : 

'Tis this that breathes through S^vigne's fair page. 

That nameless grace which soothes a second age ; 

'Tis this, whose charms the soul resistless seize, 

And gives Boscawen half her power to please. 

Yet why those terrors ? why that anxious care 1 
Since vour last hopej the deathful war will dare ? 
Why dread that energy of soul which leads 
To dang'rous glory by heroic deeds ? 
Why mourn to view his ardent soul aspire ? 
You fear the son because you knew the sire. 
Hereditary valour you deplore, 
And dread, yet wish, to find one hero more. 

* This is meant of the Elegy in a Country Chiirch>yard ; «f 
which exquisite poem, sensiblity is, perhaps, the characterisoc 
beauty* 

t Lady Margaret Cavendish Harley, only child of the second 
Earl of Oxford and Mortimer, married in 1784, the second dvkt 
of Portland. Prior celebrated her in the well-known nwrscrr 
song, ** My noble, lovely, little Peggy." Her Grace died in 
1785.--ED. 

X Viscount Falmouth, Admiral Bo8cawen*s only remainio^ 
son, was then in America, and at the battle of Lexington. 
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THE SLAVE TRADE: 



A POEM. 



[first printed in 1787.] 

O great design ! 
Ye sons of mercy ! O complete your work ; 
Wrench from Oppression's hand the iron rod. 
And bid the cruel feel the pains they give. 

Thompson's " Liberty." 
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THE SLAVE TRADE, 



f heaven has into being deign'd to call 
fiy light, O liberty ! to shine on all ; 
right intellectual sun ! why does thy ray 
) earth distribute only partial day 1 
nee no resisting cause from spirit flows, 
ly universal presence to oppose; 
3 obstacles by nature's hand imprest, 
ly subtle and ethereal beams arrest ; 
)t swayed by matter is thy course benign, 
more direct or more oblique to shine ; 
)r motion's laws can speed thy active course, 
ir strong repulsion's pow'rs obstruct thy force ; 
ice there is no convexity in mind, 
ly are thy genial beams to parts confin'd? 
lile the chill north with thv bright ray is b^est^ 
ly should fell darkness half the south infest ? 
.8 it decreed, fair Freedom I at thy birth, 
it thou shouldst ne'er irradiate all the earth ? 
ile Britain basks in thy full blaze of light, 
y lies sad Afric quench'd in total night? 
hee only, sober goddess ! I attest, 
miles chastised, and decent graces drest, 
hee, alone, pure daughter of the skies, 
hallowed incense of the bard should rise ! 

z2 
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Not that mad liberty, in whose wild praise 

Too oft he trims his prostituted bays ; 

Not that unlicensed monster of the crowd. 

Whose roar terrific bursts in peals so loud. 

Deaf 'ning the ear of peace ; fierce faction's tool. 

Of rash sedition born, and mad misrule ; 

Whose stubborn mouth, rejecting reason's rein. 

No strength can govern, and no skill restrain ; 

Whose magic cries the frantic vulgar draw. 

To spurn at order, and to outrage law ; 

To tread on grave authority and power. 

And shake the work of ages in an hour ; 

Convulsed her voice, and pestilent her breath. 

She raves of mercy, while she deals out death : 

Each blast is fate ; she darts from either hand 

Red conflagration o'er th' astonish'd land ; 

Clamouring for peace, she rends the air with nobe, 

And to reform a part, the whole destroys. 

Reviles oppression only to oppress, 

And, in the act of murder, breathes redress. 

Such have we seen on freedom's genuine coast. 

Bellowing for blessings which were never lost. 

'Tis past, and reason rules the lucid hour, 

And beauteous order reassumes his power ; 

Lord of the bright ascendant may he reign. 

Till perfect peace eternal sway maintain.* 

O, plaintive Southeme If whose impassion*d page 
Can melt the soul to grief, or rouse to rage ! 
Now, when congenial themes engage the muse. 
She burns to emulate thy generous views ; 
Her failing efforts mock her fond desires. 
She shares thy feelings, not partakes thy fires. 
Strange power of song ! the strain that warms ttie 

heart 
Seems the same inspiration to impart ; 

* Alluding to the riots of London in the year 1780. 
t Author of the tragedy of Oroonoko. 
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Touch*d by the extrinsic energy alone, 
We think the flame which melts us is our own ; 
Deceived, for genius we mistake delight. 
Charm 'd as we read, we fancy we can write. 

Though not to me, sweet bard, thy powers belong, 
The cause I plead shall sanctify my song. 
The muse awakes no artificial fire, 
For truth rejects what fancy would inspire ; 
Here art would weave her gayest flowers in vain, 
The bright invention nature would disdain. 
For no fictitious ills these numbers flow, 
But living anguish and substantial wo ; 
No individual griefs my bosom melt, 
For millions feel what Oroonoko felt : 
Fir*d by no single wrongs, the countless host 
I mourn, by rapine dragged from Afric's coast. 

Perish th' illiberal thought which would debase 
The native genius of the sable race ! 
Perish the proud philosophy, which sought 
To rob them of the powers of equal thought ! 
Does then the immortal principle within 
Change with the casual colour of a skin ? 
Does matter govern spirit ? or is mind 
Degraded by the form to which 'tis join'd ? 

No ; they have heads to think, and hearts to feel, 
And souls to act, with Arm though erring zeal ; 
For they have keen affections, kind desires, 
Love strong as death, and active patriot flres ; 
All the rude energy, the fervid flame. 
Of high-souFd passion and ingenuous shame : 
Strong but luxuriant virtues boldly shoot 
From the wild vigour of a savage root. 

Nor weak with sense of honour's proud control, 
For pride is virtue in a pagan soul ; 
A sense of worth, a conscience of desert, 
A high, unbroken haughtiness of heart ; 
That self-same stuff which erst proud empires sway'd, 
Of which the conquerors of the world were made. 
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Capricious fate of men ! that very pride 
In Afric scourged, in Rome was deified. 

No muse, O Quashi !* shall thy deeds relate. 
No statute snatch thee from oblivious fate ! 
For thou wast bom where never gentle muse 
On valour's grave the flowers of genius strews ; 
And thou wast born where no recording page 
Plucks the fair deed from time's devouring rage. 
Had fortune placed thee on some happier coast. 
Where polish'd pagans souls heroic boast. 
To thee, who sought'st a voluntary grave, 
Th' uninjur'd honours of thy name to save, 
Whose gen'rous arm thy barb'rous master spar'd. 
Altars had smoked, and temples had been rear'd. 

Whene'er to Afric's shores I turn my eyes. 
Horrors of deepest, deadliest guilt arise; 
I see, by more than fancy's mirror shewn. 
The burning village and the blazing town : 
See the dire victim torn from social life, 
The shrieking babe, the agonizing wife ; 
She, wretch forlorn ! is dragged by hostile hands. 
To distant tyrants sold, in distant lands ! 

* It is a point of honour among negroes of a high spirit, to die, 
rather than to suffer their glossy skin to bear the mark of the 
whip. Quashi had somehow offended his master, a yoaog 
planter* with whom he had been bred up in the endearing Inti* 
macy of a playfellow. His services had been faithful : his at- 
tachment affectionate. The master resolved to punish him, and 
pursued him for that purpose. In trying to escape, Quashi 
stumbled and fell ; the master fell upon him : they wrestled loog 
with doubtful victory : at length, Quashi got uppermost, and 
being firmly seated on his master's breast, he secured his legs 
with one hand, and with the other drew a sharp knife ; dien said, 
" Master, I have been bred up with you from a child ; I have 
loved you as myself; in return, you have condemned me to a 
punishment, of which I must ever have borne the marks—chns 
only I can avoid them ;" so saying, he drew the knife with all h» 
strength across his own throat, and fell down dead, without a 
groan, on his master's body. 

Ramsay's Essay on the Treatment of African SUtves, 
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Transmitted miseries, and successive chains. 
The sole sad heritage her child obtains ! 
B'en this last vnretched boon their foes deny, 
To weep together, or together die. 
By felon hands, by one relentless stroke^ 
See the fond links of feeling nature broke ! 
The fibres twisting round a parent's heart, 
Tom from their grasp, and bleeding as they part. 

( Hold, murderers, hold ! nor aggravate distress ; 
Respect the passions you yourselves possess ; 
E'en you, of ruffian heart and ruthless hand, 
Love your own offspring, love your native land : 
E'en you, with fond impatient feelings burn, 
Though fVee as air, though Certain of return^ 
Then, if to you, who voluntary roam, 
So dear the memory of your distant home, 
O think how absence the lov'd scene endears 
To him, whose food is groans, whose drink is tears; ' 
Think on the wretch, whose aggravated pains, 
To exile misery adds, to misery chains. 
If warm your heart, to British feelings tilie, 
As dear his land to him, as yours to you ; 
And liberty, in you a hallow*d flame. 
Burns unextinguished, iti his breast the same. 
Then leave him holy freedom's cheering smile. 
The heav'n-taught fondness lor the parent soil ; 
Revere affections mingled with our frame, 
In every nature, every clime the same ; 
In all, these feelings equal sway maintain ; 
In all, the love of home and ireedoni reign : 
And Tempe's vale, andparch'd Angola's sand. 
One equal fondness of their sons command. 
Th' unconquer'd savage laughs at pain and toil, 
Basking in freedom's beams which gild his native soil. 

Does thirst of empire, does desire of fame, 
(For these are specious crimes,) our rage inflame ? 
No : sordid lust of gold their fate controls. 
The basest appetite of basest souls : 
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Gold, better gain'd by what their rip|ening akj^ 
Their fertile fields, their arts* and mines snpfMy. 

What wrongs, what injuries does oppression plead. 
To smooth the crime and sanctify the deed -? 
What strange offence, what aggravated sin? 
They stand convicted — of a darker skin ! 
Barbarians, hold ! th' opprobrious commerce spare. 
Respect His sacred image which they bear. 
Though dark and savage, ignorant and blind. 
They claim the common privilege of kind ; 
Let malice strip them of each oth^ (dea. 
They still are men, and men should still be free. 
Insulted reason loathes th' inverted trade- 
Loathes, as she views the human purchase made ; 
The outraged goddess, with abhcMrrent eyes. 
Sees man the traffic, souls the merchandise ! 
Man, whom fair commerce taught with jadging eye. 
And liberal hand, to barter or to buy. 
Indignant Nature blushes to behold 
Degraded man himself truck'd, bartered, sold : 
Of every native privilege bereft. 
Yet curs'd with ev'ry wounded feeling left. 
Hard lot ! each brutal suff*ring to sustain. 
Yet keep the sense acute of human pain. 
Plead not, in reason's palpable abuse. 
Their sense of feelingf callous and obtuse : 
From heads to hearts lies nature's plain appear. 
Though few can reason, all mankind can feel. 
Though wit may boast a livelier dread of shame ; 
A loftier sense of wrong, refinement claim ; 
Though polish'd manners may fresh wants invent. 
And nice distinctions nicer souls torment ; 

* Besides many Taluable productions qf the soil, cloths and 
carpets of exquisite manufacture are brought from the coast of 
Guinea. 

t Nothing is more frequent than this cruel and stnpid argu- 
ment, that they do not feel the miseries inflicted on them as 
Europeans would do. 
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Though these on finer spirits heavier fall. 

Yet natural evils are the same to all. 

Though wounds there are which reason's force may 

heal, 
There needs no logic sure to make us feel. 
The nerve, howe'er untutor'd, can sustain 
A sharp, unutterable sense of pain ; 
As exquisitely fashion'd in a slave. 
As where unequal fate a sceptre gave. 
Sense is as keen where Gambia's waters glide. 
As where j roud Tiber rolls his classic tide. 
Though verse or rhetoric point the feeling line, 
They do not whet sensation, but define. 
Did ever wretch less feel the galling chain. 
When Zeno prov'd there was no ill in pain ? 
In vain the sage to smooth its horror tries ; 
Spartans and Helots see with different eyes ; 
Their miseries philosophic quirks deride. 
Slaves groan in pangs disown'd by Stoic pride. 

When the fierce sun darts vertical his beams, 
And thirst and hunger mix their wild extremes ; 
When the sharp iron* wounds his inmost soul. 
And his strain'd eyes in burning anguish roll ; 
Will the parch'd negro own, ere he expire, 
No pain m hunger, and no heat in fire ? 

For him, when agony his frame destroys. 
What hope of present tame or future joys ? 
For that have heroes shorten'd nature's date ; 
For this have martyrs gladly met their fkte ; 
But him, forlorn, no hero's pride sustains. 
No martyr's blissful visions sooth his pains ; 
Sullen, he mingles with his kindred dast, 
For he has leam'd to dread the Christian's trust ; 

* This U not said figuratively. The writer of these lines 
has seen a complete set of chains, fitted to every separate limb 
of these unhappy, innocent men ; tc^ther with instruments for 
wrenching open the jaws, contrived with such ingenious cruelty 
as would gratify the tender mercies of an inquisitor. 
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To htm what mercy can that God display. 
Whose servants murder, and whose sons betray ? 
Savage ! thy venial errors I deplore, 
They are not Christians who infest thy shore. 

O thou sad spirit, whose preposterous yoke 
Hie great deliverer death, at length, has broke ! 
Released from misery, and escap'd from care. 
Go, meet that mercy man denied thee here. 
In thy dark home, sure refuge of th' oppres8*d. 
The wicked vex not, and the weary rest. 
And if some notions, vague and undefined. 
Of future terrors have asscuFd thy mind ; 
If such thy masters have presumed to teach. 
As terrors only they are prone to jMreach ; 
(For should they paint eternal mercy's reign. 
Where were th' oppressor's rod, the captive's chain ?) 
If, then, thy troubled soul has leam'd to dread 
The dark unknown thy trembling footsteps tread ; 
On Him, who made thee what thou art, depend ; 
He, who withholds the means, accepts the end. 
Thy mental night thy Saviour will not blame. 
He died for those who never heard his name. 
Not thine the reckoning dire of light abus'd. 
Knowledge disgraced, and liberty misus'd ; 
On thee no awful judge incens'd shall sit 
For parts perverted, and dishonour'd wit. 
Where ignorance will be found the safest plea. 
How many leara'd and wise shall envy thee i 

And thou, white savage ! whether lust of gold 
Or lust of conquest rulc^ thee uncontroU'd ! 
Hero or robber ! — ^by whatever name 
Thou plead thy impious claim to wealth or fame ; 
Whether inferior mischiefs be thy boast, 
A tyrant trader rifling Congo's coast ; 
Or bolder carnage track thy crimson way. 
Kings dispossess'd, and provinces their prey : 
Whether thou pant to tame earth's distant Dound ; 
All Cortez murder'd, all Columbus found ; 
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O'er plundered realms to reign detested lord, 

Make millions wretched, and thyself abhorr'd : — 

Whether Cartouche* in forests break the law, 

Or bolder Csesar keep the world in awe ; 

In reason's eye, in wisdom's iair account, 

Your sum of ^ory boasts a like amount ; 

The means may differ, but the end 's the same ; 

Conquest is pillage with a nobler name. 

Who makes the sum of human blessings less. 

Or sinks the stock of general happiness, 

Though erring fame may grace, though false renown 

His life may blazon, or his memory crown ; 

Yet the last audit shall reverse the cause ; 

And Grod shall vindicate his broken laws. 

Had those advent'rous spirits who explore 
Through ocean's trackless wastes the far-sought 

shore : 
Whether of wealth insatiate, or of pow'r, 
Conquerors who waste, or ruffians who devour : 
Had these possess'd, O Cook If thy gentle mind, 
Thy love of arts, thy love of human kind ; 
Had these pursued thy mild and liberal plan. 
Discoverers had not been a curse to man ! 
Then, bless'd philanthropy ! thy social hands 
Had link'd dissever'd worlds in brothers' bands ; 
Careless if colour or if clime divide ; 
Then, lov'd smd loving, man had liv'd and died., 
Then with pernicious skill we had not known 
To bring their vices back, and leave our own. 

The purest wreaths which hang on glory's shrine, 
For empires founded, peaceful Penn ! are thine ; 

* A celebrated robber in France, whose daring achievements 
for some years spread terror through entire provinces, and kept 
even the government in alarm. 

t A French writer lias justly said of our illustrious navigator, 
that, unlike all voyagers who preceded him, he left a blessing 
in every new region where he came, by sowing seeds for the 
future benefit of the inhabitants. — Ed. 
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No blood-stain'd laurels crown'd thy virtuous toil. 
No slaughtered natives dreneh'd thy fair-eam'd soil. 
Still thy meek spirit in thy flock* survives. 
Consistent still, their doctrines rule their lives: 
Thy followers only have effaced the shame 
Inscribed by slavery on the Christian name. 

Shall Britain, where the soul of freedom reigns, 
Forge chains for others she herself disdains ? 
Forbid it. Heaven ! O let the nations know^ 
The liberty she loves she will bestow ; 
Not to herself the glorious gift confin'd, 
She spreads the blessing wide as human kind ; 
And, scorning narrow views of time and place. 
Bids all be free in earth's extended space. 

What page of human annals can record 
A deed so bright as human rights restored ? 
O may that godlike deed, that shining page. 
Redeem our fame, and consecrate our age ! 
And let this glory mark our favour'd shore, 
To curb false freedom, and the true restore ! 

And see, the cherub Mercy from above. 
Descending softly, quits the sphere of love ! 
On Britain's isle she sheds her heavenly dew ; 
And breathes her spirit o'er th' enlighten'd few. 
From soul to soul the spreading influence steals. 
Till every breast the son contagion feels. 
She speeds, exulting, to the burning shore. 
With the best message angel ever bore : 
Hark ! 'tis the note which spoke a Saviour's birth ! 
Glory to God on high, and peace on earth ! 
She vindicates the pow'r in heaven ador*d. 
She stills the clank of chains, and sheathes the sword. 
She cheers the mourner, and with soothing hands 
From bursting hearts unbinds th' oppressor's bands; 
Restores the lustre of the Christian name, 
And clears the foulest blot that dimm'd its fkme. 

* The Quakers have emancipated all their slaTes throvghott 
America* 
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As the mild spirit hovers o*er the coast, 
A fresher hue their withered landscapes boast ; 
Her healing smiles the ruin'd scenes repair, 
And blasted Nature wears a joyous air ; 
While she proclaims, through all thier spicy groves, 
" Henceforth your fruits, your labours, and your 

loves, 
^' All that your sires possessed, or you have sown, 
" Sacred from plunder — ail is now your own." 

And now, her high commission from above. 
Stamped with the holy characters of love. 
The meek-eyed spirit waving in her hand, 
Breathes manumission o'er the rescued land ; 
She tears the banner stain*d with blood and tears, 
And, liberty ! thy shining standard rears ! 
As the bright ensign's glory she displays, 
See pale oppression faints beneath the blaze ! 
The giant dies ! no more his frown appals. 
The chain, untouched, drops off; the fetter falls. 
Astonish'd Echo tells the vocal shore. 
Oppression's fall'n, and slavery is no more ! 
The dusky myriads crowd the sultry plain. 
And hail that mercy long invok'd in vain. 
Victorious pow'r ! she bursts their two- fold bands, 
And faith and freedom spring from Britain's hands. 

And Thou ! great source of nature and of grace. 
Who of one blood didst form the human race ; 
Look down in mercy in thy chosen time. 
With equal eye on Afric's suffering clime : 
Disperse her shades of intellectual night, 
Repeat thy high behest — Let there be light ! 
Bring each benighted soul, great God, to Thee, 
And with thy wide salvation make them free ! 
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BISHOP BONNER'S GHOST. 

[written in 1789.*] 



THE ARGUMENT. 

In the gardens of the palace at Fulham, is a dark recess ; at 
the end of this stands a chair, which once belonged to Bishop 
Bonner. A certain Bishop of London, t more than two hundred 
years after the detah of the aforesaid Bonner, one morning, just 
as the clock of the Gothic chapel had struck six, undertook to 
cut with his own hand a narrow walk through this thicket, which 
is since called the Menkes Walk, He had no sooner begun to 
clear the way, than, lo ! suddenly up started from the chair the 
Ghost of Bishop Bonner, who, in a tone of just and bitter indig- 
nation, uttered the following verses. 

t Bishop Porteus. 



* On giving this mgfinious jeu d* esprit a place among her 
collected poems in 1801, the author thought proper to add the 
following note. — '* This little poem was never before published. 
A few copies were printed by the late Earl of Orford at his press 
at Strawberry- Hill, and given to a few particular friends." 
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Reformer, hold ! ah, spare my shade. 
Respect the hallow'd dead ! 

Vain pray'r ! I see the op'ning glade, 
See utter darkness fled. 

Just so your innovating hand 

Let in the moral light ; 
So, chas'd from this bewildered land. 

Fled intellectual night. 

Where now that holy gloom which hid 
Fair truth from vulgar ken ? 

Where now that wisdom which forbid 
To think that monks were nien ? 

The tangled mazes of the schools. 
Which spread so thick before ; 

Which knaves entwin'd to puzzle fools 
Shall catch mankind no more. 

Those charming intricacies, wher^ ? 

Those venerable lies ? 
Those legends, once the church's care ? 
Those sweet perplexities ? 
6. 2 a 
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Ah ! fatal age, whose sons comhin'd 

Of credit to exhaust us ; 
Ah ! fatal age, which g^ve mankind 

A Luther and a Faustus !* 

Had only Jack and Martin f liy'd» 

Our pow'r had slowly fled ; « 

Our influence longer had 8unriy*d, 
Had laymen never read. 

For knowledge flew, like magic spell. 

By typog^phic art : 
Oh, shame I a peasant now can tell 

If priests the truth impart 

Ye connoils, pilgrimages, creeds ! 

Synods, decrees, and rules ! 
Ye warrants of unholy deeds. 

Indulgences and bulls ! 

Where are ye now ? and where, alas ! 

The pardons we dispense ? 
And penances, the sponge of sins ; 

And Peter's holy pence ? 

Where now the beads, which used to swell 

Lean virtue's spare amount ? 
Here only faith and goodness fill 

A heretic's account. 

But soft — ^what gracious form appears ? 

Is this a convent's life ? 
Atrocious sight ! by all my fears, 

A prelate with a wife ! 

* The lame age which brought heresy into the chvirciv ■•- 
happily introdaced printing among the arts, by which mcaiis ihr 
scriptures were unluckily disseminated among the Tnl^ar. 

t How Bishop Bonner came to have read Swiffa Talc of a Ta^ 
it may now be in vain to inquire. 
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Ah ! sainted Mary,* not for thi» 

Our pious labours join'd ; 
The witcheries of domestic bliss 

Had shook e'en Gardiner's mind. 

Hence all the sinful, human ties. 

Which mar the cloister's plan ; 
Hence all the weak fond charities. 

Which make man feel for man. 

But tortur'd memory vainly speaks 

The projects we design'd ; 
While this apostate bishop seeks 

The freedom of mankind. 

Oh, bom in ey^ry thing to shake 

The systems plann'd by me ! 
So heterodox, that he would make 

Both soul and body free. 

Nor clime not colour stays his hand ; 

With charity deprav'd, 
He would from Thames' to Gambia's strand, 

Haye all be free and sav'd. 

And who shall change his wayward heart, 

His wilful spirit turn ? 
For those his labours can't convert, 

His weakness will not bum. 

Ana. Dom. 1900. A GOOD OLD PAPIST. 



* An orthodox qacen of the sixteenth century, who hiboured 
with might and main, coiyointly with these two venerable 
bishops, to eztingtiish a dangerous heresy ycleped the Re- 
ftrmation. 

2a2 
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*«* By tbe lapse of feioie ^te three ImC Jtaiuat use becoiK 

unintelligible. Old chronicles say, that towards theUnoeii 
of the 18th century, a bill was brought into the Ontisb ^ 
roent, by an active young refemier, for ibe ^riioiitiiin ofapi*- 
tended traflSc of the fauinan speciea. But thia oidy 8k0«> ^ 
little futh is to be given to the ezaggeistionB af histsry; ^*^ 
no vestige of this incredible trade now remains, we look np* 
the whole story to have boen one of Aote lictiom^nat wimi>»b" 
among authors, to blacken the OMmofy of ^farmer' 
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PUPPET-SHEW: 



A TALE, 



A NOBLE earl — the name I spare, 
From reverence to the living heir — 
Lov'd pleasure ; but, to speak the truth. 
Not much refinement graced the youth. 
The path of pleasure which he trod 
Was somewhat new, and rather odd ; 
For, that he haunted park or play, 
His house's archives do not say ; 
Or that more modish joys he felt, 
And would in opera transports melt ; 
Or that he spent his morning's prime 
In Bond-street bliss till dinner-time : 
No treasured anecdotes record 
Such pastimes pleas*d the youthful lord. 

One single taste historians mention, 
A fact, unmingled with invention ; 
It was a taste you'll think, I fear, 
Somewhat peculiar for a peer. 
Though the rude democratic pen 
Pretends that peers are only men. 
Whatever town or country fair 
Was advertis'd, my lord was there. 
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Be still content abroad to rOamf, 
For Punch elkhibits not at home. 

The moral of the tale I sing 
To modem matches home I bring. 
Ye youths, in quest of wives who ge 
To every crowded puppet-shew ; 
If, from these scenes, yon choose for life 
A dancing, singipg, dressing wife ; 
O marvel not» at home to find 
An empty figure void of mind ; 
Stript of her scenery and garnish, 
A thing of paint, and pastes and vs^nish. 

Ye candidates for earth's best prite. 
Domestic life's. sweet charities ! 
If long you've strayed from reason's way, 
Enslaved by fashion's wizard sway ; 
If by her witcheries still betrayed, 
You wed some vain fantastic maid ; 
Snatched, not selected, as you go, 
The heroine of the puppet-shew ; 
In every outward grace refined. 
And destitute of nought but mind ; 
If, skilled in every polished art. 
She want simplicity of heart ; 
On her for bliss if you depend. 
Without the means you seek the end ; 
You seek, overturning nature's laws, 
A consequence without a cause ; 
A downward pyramid you place, 
The point inverted for the base. 
Blame your own work, not fate; nor rail 
If bliss so ill secured should fail. 
Tis after fancied good to roam, 
Tis bringing Punch to live at home. 

And you, bright nymphs, who bless ou eyes. 
With all that art, that taste supplies ; 
Learn that accomplishments, at best. 
Are but the garnish in life's feast ; 
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And though your transient gu«&t9 may praise 
Your shewy board on gala days ; 
Yet while you treat each frippery sinner 
With mere deserts, and call >m dinner, 
Your lord, who lives at home, still feek 
The want of more substantial m^als ; , 
Of sense and worthy which every hour 
Enlarge affection's growing power 3 
Of worth, not emulous of praise^ 
Of sense, not kept for gala deiyd. 
O ! in the highest, happiest. lot, 
By woman be it ne'er forgot, 
That human life's no Isthmian game^ 
Where sports and shews must purchase fame. 
Though at the puppet shew he slK>ne, 
Punch was poor company alone.. 
Life is no round of jocund hours, 
Of garlands gay, and festive bowers ; 
E'en to the young, to whom I sing, 
Its serious business life will bring. 
Though bright the suns which now appear 
To gild your cloudless atsmophere^ 

Oft, unawares, some direful stonH 

Serenest skies may soon deform ; 

In dim affliction's dreary hour, 

The flash of mirth must lose its power; 

While faith a constant light supplies, 

And virtue cheers the darkest skies. 
To bless the matrimonial hours,. 

Must three joint leaders club their powers ; 

Good-nature, piety, and sense 

Must their confederate aids dispense. 

As the soft powers of oil assuage 

Of ocean's waves the furious rage ; 

Lull to repose the boiling tide. 

And the rough billows bid subside, 

Till every angry motion sleep. 

And softest tremblings hush the deep ; 
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Good-nature I thus thy charms controul 
The tumults of the troubled soul ; 
By labour worn, by care opprest, 
On thee the wearied head snail rest ; 
From business and distraction free. 
Delighted, shall return to thee ; 
To thee the aching heart shall cling. 
And find that peace it does not bring. 

And while the light and empty fair, 
Form'd for the ball-room's dazzling glarej 
Abroad, of speech so prompt and rapid. 
At home, so vacant and so vapid ; 
Of every puppet-shew the life, 
At home a dull and tasteless wife ; — 
The mind with sense and knowledge stor*d 
Can counsel or can sooth its lord ; 
His varied joys or sorrows feel, 
And share the pains it cannot heal. 

But, Piety ! without thy aid, 
Love's fairest prospects soon must fade. 
Blest architect ! reared by thy hands, 
Connubial concord's temple stands. 
Though wit, though genius, raise the pile. 
Though taste assist, though talents smile. 
Though fashion, while her wreaths she twine. 
Her light Corinthian columns join ; 
Still the frail structure fancy rears, 
A tottering house of cards appears ; 
Some sudden gust, nor rare the case. 
May shake the building to its base. 
Unless, blest Piety ! thou join, 
Thy key-stone to insure the shrine ; 
Unless to guard against surprises, 
On thy broad arch the temple rises. 
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DAN AND JANE : 

OR, 

FAITH AND WORKS. 

A TALE. 



Good Dan and Jane were man and wife. 

And liv'd a loving kind of life ; 

One point, however, they disputed, 

And each by turns his mate confuted. 

Twas faith and works — this knotty question 

They found not easy of digestion. 

While Dan for faith alone contended, 

Jane equally good works defended. 

'' They are not Christians sure, but Turks, 

" Who build on faith and scoff at works," 

Quoth Jane ; — while eager Dan replied, 

" By none but heathens faith's deny'd." 

" ril tell you, wife," at length quoth Dan, 

'^ A story of a right good man. 

** A patriarch sage, of ancient days, 

** A man of faith, whom all must praise. 

'^ In his own country he possess'd 

'^ Whate'er can make a wise man blest ; 

** His was the flock, the field, the spring, 

** In short, a little rural king. 
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*' Yety pleased, he quits his native land. 

By faith in the divine command. 

God bad him go ; and he, content, 

Went forth, not knowing where he went. 
'' He trusted in the promise made, 
'' And, undispating, straight obey*d. 
** The heavenly word he did not doubt, 
** But prov'd his faith by going out" 

Jane answer'd, with some little pride — 
'' Tve an example on my side ; 
** And though my tale be somewhat lodger, 
*' I trust you'll find it vastly stronger. 
*' ril tell you, Daniel, of a man, 
" The holiest since the world began : 

Who now God's favour is receiving. 

For prompt obeying not believing. 

One only son this man possest. 

In whom his righteous age was blest ; 

And more to mark the grace of heaven, 
'< This son by miracle was given. 
'* And from this child the word divine 
*^ Had promised an illustrious line. 
*' When, lo 1 at once a voice he hears, 
'* Which sounds like thunder in his ears. 

Grod says — go sacrifice thy son! 

— ^This moment, Lord, it ^all be done. 

He goes, and instantly prepares, 
" To slay this child of many prayers. 
'* Now, here you see the grand expedience, 
'* Of works, of actnal sound obedience. 
*' This was not faith, but act and deed, 
'* The Lord commands — the child shall bleed. 
'* Thus Abraham acted," Jenny cried ; 
'' Thus Abraham trusted," Dan replied. 
'^ Abraham !" quoth Jane, '* why that's my man,*' 
** No, Abraham's him I mean," says Dan. 
*' He stands a monument of faith ;" 
" No, 'tis for works, the scripture saith." 
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« Tis for his faith that I defend him:" 
" Tis for obedience 1 commend him." 

Thus he — thus she — both warmly feel, 
And lose their temper in their zeal ; 
Too quick each other's choice to blame. 
They did not see each meant the same. 

At length, good wife," said honest Dan, 

We're talking of the self-same man. 

The works you praise I own, indeed, 
" Grow from that faith for which I plead ; 

And Abraham, whom for faith I quote. 

For works deserves especial note : 

Tis not enough of faith to talk, 
<' A man of God, with God must walk : 
** Our doctrines are, at last, the same, 
" They only differ in the name. 
" The faith I fight for, is the root; 
" The works you value, are the fruit. 

How shall you know my creed's sincere. 

Unless in works my faith appear ? 
** How shall I know a tree's alive, 
'' Unless I see it bear and thrive ? 
** Your works not growing on my root, 
" Would prove they were not genuine fruit. 
** If faith produce no works, I see, 
" That faith is not a living tree. 
'* Thus faith and works together grow, 
** No separate life they e'er can know : 
** They're soul and body, hand and heart, 
** What God hath join'd, let no man part.*' 
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** Yet this large fruit, where is it found ? 
'' Why, meanly trailing on the ground. 
'' Had Providence ask*d my advice, 
** I would have changed it in a trice ; 
'' I would have said, at nature's birth, 
** Let acorns creep upon the earth ; 
** But let the pompion, vast and round, 
'' On the oak's lofty boughs be found/' 
He said — and as he rashly spoke, 
Lo ! from the branches of the oak, 
A wind, which suddenly arose. 
Beat show'rs of acoros on his nose ; 

'< Ob ! oh !*' quoth Jack, ** Vm wiong I Ke, 
'' And God is wiser fsr than me. 
'* For did a shower of pompions large, 
*^ Thus 00 my naked &ce discharge, 
** 1 had been bruis'd and blinded quite, 
'* What Heaven appoints I find is right : 
" Whene'er Vm tempted to rebel, 
** I'll think how light the acorns fell ; 
'' Whereas on oaks had pompions hung, 
" My broken skull had stopp'd my tcmg^e." 



*4i* It 18 evideot that this excellent and instruct! ve tale vn 
constructed by the author, a« au improvement of the fiollovinf 
anonymous &ble, which appeared in the London Chronick fv 
the year 1764. The moral is the same, but tbere is do pb- 
gliarism. — Eo. 

THB ATHEIST ,AND TVS ACIOJtN. 

[Methinks this world is oddly made 

And every thing amiss ; 
A dull complaining Atheist said. 
As stretch'd^ lay beneath a shade. 

And instanced .in this. 
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" Behold/' quoth he, " that mighty thing, 

A pumpkin large and round. 
Is held but by a little string, 
Which upward cannot make it spring. 

Nor bear it from the ground. 

While on this tree, a fruit so small, 

So disproportion^ grows, 
That whosoe'er surveys this all, 
This universal casual ball. 

Its ill contrivance knows. 

My better judgment would have hung 

That fruit upon this tree. 
And left this nut thus slightly strung, 
'Mongst things that on the surface sprung, 

And weak and feeble be. 

No more the caviller could say, 

No further faults descry, 
For upward gazing as he lay. 
An acorn, loosen'd from its stay, 

Fell down upon his eye. 

The wounded part with tears ran o'er, 

As punish'd for the sin, 
Fool ! had that bough a pumpkin bore. 
Thy whimsies would have work'd no more. 

Nor skull have kept them in.] 
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THE 

LADY AND THE PIE 

OR, 

KNOW THYSELF. 



A WORTHY squire of sober life, 
Had a conceited boasting wife ; 
Of him she daily made complaint. 
Herself she thought a very saint. 
She lov'd to load mankind with blame. 
And on their errors build her fame. 
Her fav'rite subject of dispute 
Was Eve and the forbidden fruit. 
** Had I been Eve," she often cried, 
" Man had not fairn, nor woman died ; 
" I still had kept the orders giv'n, 
" Nor for an apple lost my heaven ; 
*' To gratify my curious mind 
** I ne'er had ruin*d all mankind ; 
" Nor from a vain desire to know, 
" Entail'd on all my race such wo." 

The squire replied, " I fear 'tis true, 
" The same ill spirit lives in you ; 
" Tempted alike, I dare believe, 
*' You would have disobey'd, like Eve.** 
The lady storm'd, and still denied 
Sin, curiosity, and pride. 

The squire, some future day at dinner. 
Resolved to try this boastful sinner ; 
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He griev'd such vanity possest her, 

And thus in serious terms addressed her : 

** Madam, the usual splendid feast, 

"With which our wedding-day is graced, 

** With you I must not share to-day, 

*' For business summons me away. 

** Of all the dainties I've prepared, 

** I beg not any may be spared ; 

** Indulge in every costly dish, 

** Enjoy, 'tis what 1 really wish ; 

** Only observe one prohibition, 

' * Nor think it a severe condition ; 

''On one small dish which covered stands, 

** You must not dare to lay your hands ; 

*< Go— disobey not, on your life, 

** Or henceforth you're no more my wife." 

The treat was serv'd, the squire was gone. 
The murm'ring lady dined alone : 
She saw whatever could grace a feast, 
Or charm the eye, or please the taste ; 
But while she rang'd from this to that, 
From ven'son haunch to turtle fat ; 
On one small dish she chanced to light. 
By a deep cover hid from sight : 
"01 here it is — yet not for me ! 
" I must not taste, nay, dare not see ; 
** Why place it there ? or why forbid 
" That I so much as lift the lid ? 
** Prohibited of this to eat, 
" I care not for the sumptuous treat ; 
** I wonder if 'tis fowl or fish, 
•* To know what's there I merely wish. 
** rU look — O no, I lose for ever, 
" If I'm betrayed, my husband's favour. 
" I own I think it vastly hard, 
" Nay, tyranny, to be aebarr'd. 
" John, you may go— the wine's decanted, 
** rU ring or call you when you're wanted." 
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Now left alone, the waits no longer, 

Temptation presses more and stronger. 

<< ni peep— the barm can ne'er be mnch, 

« For though I peep, I will not touch ; 

" Why Fm forbid to lift this cover, 

'' One glance will tell, and then 'tis over. 

** My husband's absent, so is John, 

" My peeping never can be known." 

Trembling, she yielded to her wish, 

And rais'd the cover from the dish : 

She starts — for, lo ! an open pie 

From which six living sparrows fly. 

She calls, she screams, with wild surprise, 

<' Haste, John, and catch these birds," she cries. 

John hears not ; but to crown her shame. 

In at her call her husband came. 

Sternly he frown'd as thus he spoke : 

" Thus is your vow'd allegiance broke ! 

" Self-ignorance led you to believe 

** You did not share the sin of Eve. 

** Like hers, how blest was your condition ! 

** Like heaven's, how small mv prohibition ! 

** Yet you, though fed with ev ry dainty, 

*^ Sat pining in Sie midst of plenty ; 

'' This dish, thus singled from the rest, 

'' Of your obedience was the test ; 

** Your mind, unbroke by self-denial, 

*^ Could not sustain this slender trial. 

** Humility from this be taught, 

■* Learn candour to another's fault ; 

" Go know, like Eve, from this sad dinner, 

" You're both a vain and curious sinner." 
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THE PLUM-CAKES: 



OR, 



THE FARMER AND HIS THREE SONS. 



A FARMER, who some wealth possest, 
With three fine boys was also blest ; 
The lads were healthy, stout, and young. 
And neither wanted sense nor tongue. 
Tom, Will, and Jack, like other boys, 
Lov'd tops and marbles, sport and toys. 
The father scouted diat false plan. 
That money only makes the man ; 
But, to the best of his discerning. 
Was bent on giving them good learning : 
He was a man of observation, 
No scholar, yet had penetration ; 
So with due care, a school he sought, 
Where his young sons might well be taught. 
Quoth he, ** I know not which rehearses 
'* Most properly his themes or verses ; 
*' Yet I can do a father's part, 
** And school the temper, mind, and heart ; 
^* The natural bent of each Fll know, 
** And trifles best that bent may shew.*' 

Twas just before the closing year. 
When Cnristmas holidays were near, 

2b2 
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The fanner call'd to see his boys, 

And ask'd how each his time employs. 

Quoth Will, ** There's father, boys, without, 

'* He*s brought us something good, no doubt.' 

The fatlier sees their merry faces. 

With joy beholds them, and embraces. 

" Come, boys, of home you'll have your fill." 

** Yes, Christmas now is near," says Will ; 

*' Tis just twelve days — these notches see, 

" My notches with the days agree." 

" Well," said the sire, " again I'll come, 

** And gladly fetch my brave boys home. 

" You two the dappled mare shall ride, 

** Jack mount the pony by my side ; 

** Meantime, my lads, I've brought you here 

" No small provision of good cheer." 

Then from his pocket straight he takes 

A vast profusion of plum-cakes ; 

He counts them out, a plenteous store. 

No boy shall have or less or more ; 

Twelve cakes he gives to each dear son, 

When each expected only one ; 

And then, with many a kind expression. 

He leaves them to their own discretion ; 

Resolv'd to mark the use each made 

Of what he to their hands convey'd. 

The twelve days past, he comes once more. 
And brings the horses to the door ; 
The boys with rapture see appear 
The pony and the dappled mare ; 
Each moment now an hour they count. 
And crack their whips and long to mount. 
As with the boys his ride he takes, 
He asks the history of the cakes. 

Says Will, " Dear father, life is short, 
'^ So I resolv'd to make quick sport; 
** The cakes were all so nice and sweet, 
** I thought I'd have one jolly treat ; 
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' Why should I balk, said I, my taste ? 

* ril make at once a hearty feast. 

* So snugly by myself I fed, 

* When evVy boy was gone to bed ; 

* I gorged them all, both paste and plum, 

* And did not spare a single crumb ; 

* Indeed they made me, to my sorrow, 

* As sick as death upon the morrow ; 

* This made me mourn my rich repast, 
^ And wish I had not fed so fast." 

Quoth Jack, '* I was not such a dunce, 
' To eat my quantum up at once ; 
' And though the boys all long'd to clutch 'em, 

* I would not let a creature touch 'em ; 

* Nor though the whole were in my power, 

* Would I one single cake devour; 

' Thanks to the use of keys and locks, 

* They're all now snug within my box : 
' The mischief is, by hoarding long, 

' They're grown so mouldy and so strong 

* I find they won't be fit to eat, 

' And I have lost my father's treat." 
** Well, Tom," the anxious parent cries, 

* How did you manage ?" Tom replies, 
^ I shunn'd each wide extreme to take, 

* To glut my maw, or hoard my cake ; 

^ I thought each day its wants would have, 

* And appetite again might crave ; 

' Twelve school-days still my notches counted, 
' To twelve my father's cakes amounted ; 
' So ev'ry day I took out one, 
' But never ate my cake alone ; 

* With ev'ry needy boy I shar'd, 

* And more than half I always spar'd. 

* One ev'ry day, 'twixt self and friend, 
' Has brought my dozen to an end : 

' My last remainmg cake to-day 
' I would not touch, but gave away ; 
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'^ A bo^ was sicky and scarce could eat, 

^' To him it proved a welcome treat : 

^' Jack caird me spendthrift not to save ; 

** Will dubb'd me fool because I g^ve ; 

'* But when our last day came, I smiled, 

^* For Will's were gone, and Jack's were spoil'd 

*' Not hoarding much, nor eatmg fast, 

*^ I served a needy friend at last/' 

These tales the father's thoughts employ; 
" By these," said he, " I know each boy : 
^' Yet Jack, who hoarded what he had, 
^' The world will call a frugal lad ; 
** And selfish, gormandizing Will 
'' Will meet with friends and fitvourers still : 
" While moderate Tom, so wise and cool, 
'' The mad and vain will deem a fool : 
'' But I, his sober plan approve, 
'* And Tom has gain'd his father's love." 

APPUCATION. 

So when our day of life is past, 
And all are fairly judg'd at last ; 
The miser and the sensual find 
How each misused the gifts assign'd : 
While he, who wisely spends and gives. 
To the true ends of living lives ; 
'Tis self-denying moderation 
Gains the Great Father's approbation. 



END OF VOI4. V. 
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